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HIS SYMPOSIUM is an adventure in de- | “culture has ‘considerable predictive value on 
Ww hile leaving individual behavior and events” within that 
gaps, and treating many ‘por- society, and is a useful instrument of direc- 
~ tions 0 of its field incompletely, it aims to pre- ‘ tion to those who are to work i in or with that a ; 
sent a factual picture of a whole society and society. 
“its culture. Like the much | more elaborate But ab above all, ‘thorough knowledge by one 
_ Recent Social Trends | in the United States society of another is a step. toward those 
(1933), it is concerned with the intelligent international relations which hold 
situation and recent changes. greatest hope world peace. This 
artime needs and long-range social plan- knowledge might not immediately s stop all 
y ning call for more and more of this descrip- wars, but if it only led to a wiser selection - ta 
tive kind of social science. Some American — of our friends and our potential enemies” 


sociologists have been urging the promotion it would be a toward the goal. If. dur- 


Ty OF MICHIGAN LIB 


of Tesearch aimed at predictive generaliza- ing t the past twenty-fi five years W estern 

‘tions of universal applicability, even though ciety had had before it a total picture of 
these may attain useful form only i in the re- the Soviet Union, and not merely a dis- 


mote future. They are t thinking, analogically, a torted caricature, an image of a vague, red, _ 
phys sics, chemistry, or meteorology. Others something called “Bolshevism, 
doubt that the major contributions of so- it might possibly have been saved—at far 


at 


‘cology ever will or can be in this form, and cost. 

would prefer to. put more ‘effort into the The of this symposium are mainly 

‘kind of research which is more modest in _ American social scientists who have inti- 

its generalizing ambitions, but which has al- “mately” studied some aspect of Soviet so- 
-Teady proved its usefulness to administra-_ ciety. One is a Soviet citizen profes- 
tors, organizers, travelers, and counselors, sional man whose welcome contribution 
These latter socislogiate | look upon sociology came to us by courtesy of Eugene D. Kis- 
as more nearly waged silev, Consul- General of the U. S.S.R. in New 


York. Several of the authors: were born in 


; _ who is choosing his course in the territory 
"represented, By the same token, a system- 
of a particular society vor Katherine Strelsky, 


Kissilev, Mandel and the 
can Russian Institu te, to Nikander and — 
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Phe Official Journal of the American Sociological Socie 
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eled there, and a majority know the 
— 


Ruth Benedict, V era ‘Micheles lowed, but many have 
Pratt Fairchild, and several 0 of the come conventionally Anglicized according to 

- for advice in planning this sym mposium. _ other rules, or are quoted second-hand from 
In the transliteration of. Russian names English sources. We had to abandon an at- 
titles into the Latin alphabet, there is” tempt at overall uniformity and content 

2 no universal agreement | among scholars. In ¥ with getting as much consistency as Possible 
general the Library of Congress stem, 
without soft signs, is fol- 
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within each article. 
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ATION, TRENDS IN THE ‘SOVIET UNION* 


“The Marsien ‘uate: that could not shocks pletely iterate po were 
be established in one “country, though based . _ absorbed in the constructive force of a rising 
on acute observ ations, prov oved fallacious un- industrial nation and a new dy namic culture. 


= these conditions. Most obvious is i A low ratio of population to resources’ in 


factor of s space, ‘the territory of the Soviet — S ‘the Russian plain | has been one of the major 
i: U nion being the largest in the world under assets of the Soviet Union, as of the United 
political administration. Associated States and Canada. “In the. interpretation 
ith the factor of wealth and 

wi e factor o space are wealth an of economic achievements, this factor is 
“diversity of natural resources. . The particu- naturally minimized, both by Russians and 
stage of economic and cultural develop- by Americans, in favor of emphasis on per- 

_ ment in the Russian Empire at the time in - sonal and social characteristics; but its im- 


Rev olution was no less important. Four- ‘portance is real. As it happens, the 


fifths of the people were peasants; the n mid-— U. S.S. R. and North America (from = 


di dle class was small and scattered ; the urban to the Arctic) are practically identical in 
proletariat, though _Telatively small, was in area and in number of inhabitants. The 
sufficiently numerous to become politically historical conditions responsible for the low 
dominant under skillful leadership. At the > density. of population in America are potent. | 
»: time of the first Soviet Census in 1926, , when ‘The factors | which inhibited the growth of 
occupational structure of the population population in the Russian plain until a 
‘radically ‘different | from that in few centuries ago are less commonly under- 


~~ 


late pre-revolutionary period, there stood. ancient accumulation of agrarian 
million workers and employees it in manu-— population in the territory now ‘occupied 


fac cturing, mining g, “construction and trans- by | the Soviet Union would have required 
portation, and a “somewhat larger number the effective occupation of the black soil 


of employ ed persons in various other fields, prairies; bu but | these remained a no-man’s 
_ including agriculture and crafts, trade and 


oe services. The combination of great of the seventeenth century—locked between — 


facturing , mining, construction trans- After this deadlock was broken by the forest 


and about 15 million employed dwellers, stimulated in the arts of peace and 


persons in other fields. The igeitet of edu- ~ destruction by contact with Western Eu 
A 

rope, the Russian population mn spread out 


the History nd by increased rapidly in number. But the inter- 
_ the same author, to be published in 1944, among — val between this. time and the present was 


demographic studies by the Office of Population — 

permit the formation of a 
_ Research, Princeton University. See also The Fu- — too brief to pe 4 ie 
ture Population of Europe and the Soviet Union, Db 
Notestein, ‘Kit, Coale and 


land from 1 prehistoric times to the middle 
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RECENT PO PUI : 
\HE RISE and progress of the Union 
4 of Soviet Socialist Republics has been | 
conditioned by unique geosraphical 
— 
4 
i= 
| 
3 
— 


W 
i apable of s It is difficult to chart exactly the move- | 
agricultural population, but which ment of births and deaths the Sov 
3 supplies "important. resources for modern Union du during the inter-census period, be- 
industry. cause official vital statistics for these years 
- Excluding non- Russian nationalities to have never been published. Apparently the — 
the south and east, the Russian population “birth rate fell from about 45 per thousand — 
4 rose from about 18 million persons in 1725 /- 1927 to about 30 per thousand in 1935, 
to over million persons in 1900—while then rose to 33.8 in 1936, in 1937, 
At - its land base was being extended southward and 38.3 in 1938. The sharp decline reflects _ 
Central Russia, the Ukraine, the middle ‘rapid cultural change, urbanization, and 
and lower Volga valley the Crimea and tensive resort ‘to. the abortion clinics. The. 
the North Caucausus, and v very slowly | at abrupt rise reflects the curtailment of and 
first and then more rapidly, into Siberia, the final suppression of the abortion clinics (ex- g | 
‘margins of the Asiatic Steppes, ‘and ‘the cept service on therapeutic or eugenic: 
Far East. Diverse nationalities in the Cau- grounds), the strengthening of marriage — 
casus, the V olga-Ural region, Siberia, the bonds, and an extended program ‘of benefits 
Asiatic steppes, and Central Asia were en- : mothers and children. The drop in the 
- compassed by the Russian Empire, but re- birth rate, - described here as indicated by 
mained largely unassimilated. “The integra- indirect evidence, may appear unreasonably 
tion of these diverse nationalities in the life _ precipitous—but the associated conditions — 
of the Soviet Union paaryres the wisdom were unique. The evidence at our ‘disposal — 
of the Soviet leaders and the constructive indicates ‘that the general death rate in the — 
force of the Revolution VS S.S.R., 1926-27, was about 26, per thou- 
aa os Natural increase in European Russia in (after correction for estimated under- — 
late Imperial period “proceeded at a Tegistration, and adjustment for areas not | 
high, constant rate (about 17 per thousand covered in the statistics at that time). 
per year). The increase of population in the was distinctly lower, but still high in 1938, ' 
U.S.S.R. reached a peak (around 20 i.e., 17. 8 thousand—indicating 
nd) the early Soviet period, mortality well over 100 deaths unde “arbit 
> 


dropped sharply during t the late’ tie 4 year per thousand live births. Even on th 
and early thirties, then rose again in 1937- assumptions as regards births and deaths, 
1938, to the height of the earlier peak. It there remains a a deficit of § about 4 million 


can ¢ 
apparently remained near that point to the persons in population growth» during the 
_ time of the German invasion. The popula- _inter-census period. This must be attributed 
tion of the U.S.S.R. increased from 147 to excess deaths in connection with the pro- 
million at ‘the First All- Union Census, for the settlement of the nomads in in 
- cember, 1926, to 170 million persons at the — the Asiatic steppe region, the collectiviza- 
~ second (published) census, January, 1939— tion drive, and hazards associated with the 
representing an average annual increase of _ initial tempo of industrial -construction— 
12.3 per thousand. or the hypothesis mortality near the 
Conditions associated with the first World _ beginning and end of this period was above © 
Ww ar and the Revolution, above all the epi- the rates indicated by ‘the best available 
demics_ and famine which followed in n their evidence. 
wake, wiped out the normal increase of a One can ‘not safely assume that the future 
-year period—causing an estimated deficit course of fertility mortality the 
of 28 million persons in the Soviet popula- Soviet ‘Union will conform to the -war 
y tion of 1926. Nevertheless, the natural European experience, especially as regards 
- increase of the Russian people was so ) high fertility. It is, however, unlikely that fertility 
i that the population in the U.S.S. R. | area was — will fall: more rapidly. or mortality less less rap- | 
: 38. 6 percent higher in 1926 than in 1897 i idly than in past European. experience. Pro 
the time of the only complete Imperial jections of future population growth | for the 
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ECENT POPULATION TRENDS IN THE SOVIET. ‘UNION’ 
changes in specific vital rates will parallel lation movements in this ; area during the ae 


q 


the expected ‘growth | of “teristic of its previous ‘Mistory 
the Soviet population stands in sharp con- - predominate over these irregularities. Forty- 
trast to that of Western Europe. Leaving _ five percent of the whole Soviet population — 
war losses and boundary changes out of "was under 20 years of age in| 1940. The cor- _ 

account, the expected movement of popula- responding proportion will presumably be 
tion within the January 1939 borders of the future years, but it is unlikely 
R., is a rise from 173. 8 million in drop | to the figure already characteristic of 
January to 251 million persons in 
y 1970. The expected change in the combined 
opulation of northwestern and central F Eu- for the latter region may fall to a much | 
; | luding the British Isles, France, lower figure before 1970. Conversely, the 
rope (inclu ing the British Isles, | rance, lower figure before 1970. Conversely, t a 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, proportion of aged persons is now very low 
the low countries, and the -Scandinavian— in the U.S.S.R.; even with an appreciable 
not Poland, Lithuania, Latvia or Es- it will remain relatively low for several 
tonia) during the same period and on the proportion of young adults 
assumptions, | is ‘a decrease from 230 20-44 years will remain constant— —except 
in 1940 to 222 million persons infor on of 
1970, male adults. Lhe number of males, re ative 
‘The effect of the war on the Soviet popu- to females, in this critical age group was, — 
te. lation can not be measured at this time. however, abnormally low in the U. S. 
If we arbitrarily assume that the population r940—the estimated ratio being 90 males 
the U.S. S. R. within the January 1939 per 100 females between 20 and 45 y cars 
borders will be 20 million less than atet of age. With the hypothetical adjustment for x: 
wise expected in 1945, and distribute this — war losses, described 2 above, this ratio (which — = 
hy pothetical loss by age and sex on certain - would ‘otherwise rise) falls to 82 in 1945— 
but reasonable assumptions, we = Senter until a normal 
lines already described, ‘The _ expectel years hence. On the other hand, the 
S.S.R. population in 1970 on this basis i ha an extraordinarily large number 
million persons. On the hypothesis youths i in 1940, born during the early peak 
t the Curzon }.ine Is great cohort of you as already con- 
and will include Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, tributed significantly — o the riumph o 50- 
~ Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, the ex- - viet arms, and will constitute a key source 


Northwestern and Central Europe (32 


cent), whereas the corresponding proportion 


v4 
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pected 1970 population, adjusted for war of strength in post-war reconstruction, The 
losses in proportion to the arbitrary hy- number of young men passing the threshold 
pothesis defined above, will be somewhere their eighteenth year will fall off in the 


in the vicinity of 244 million persons. ‘The late. -1940’s and early 1950s. Then a ‘new, 
population: projected to 1970 for all other — larger cohort of youth will enter ‘the scene. 

European areas , combined, without -adjust- After making all due allowances for errors 
; ment for war losses, is 392 million persons _ inherent in such estimates, it is certain that | 
in the various Northwestern the Soviet Union will be characterized in 


and ‘Ttal 84 million in. “other parts of The eastward ‘trend “the Soviet popula- 
Poland and the both during the inter-war perioc and 
at forced tempo during the war has been — 
widely vu 
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ment from rural areas to cities has been far take place on the old sites, though much ‘-. 
greater and no less significant. These two will. Reconstruction can also be effected 


“major redistribution trends are closely re- in part through new construction in areas 


>> - § lated. They represent the shift from aloosely that were previously underdeveloped. One | 


coordinated, predominantly agrarian struc- can be sure that these _ undertakings will © 
ture to ‘a diverse, -well- balanced and inte- — be planned with p primary reference to future. 
economy, tapping the potential re- opportunities, ~The movements of people will 
sources of a vast domain. This transition follow the directives of economic planning, 
was in its initial stages when it was tempo- a Soviet industry is still in the formative stage. _ 
rarily interrupted by the war. Soviet next ‘quarter-century will witness ex 
gies during the next decade must be directed tremely interesting developments in this re- 
_in large part to the reconstruction of indus- spect, _with related” cultural and political 
“tries: and homes wrecked by war. It does snot ¢ changes. 
follow that all of this reconstruction must 


(Continued from page 218) 


_ Professor of the History of Education at the States i in 1923. He is author of Saltykov and the 


Lenin Pedagogical Institute in Moscow, a Russian Squire (1940), first critical work» 
member of the Soviet Scientists’ Anti- Fascist in n English on Russia’s foremost satirist. = 
Committee and member of the staff of the 
New Academy of the ‘Pedagogical Sciences. Ph. D. (Ohio), i is a 
= Fotsom, Ph.D. (Columbia), com- leave. government s service. e. She has lived 
Ss with this issue his term as Editor of the in the F ar East, done social work with the — 
American Sociological Review. ‘He is Professor International Institute in the United States, and 
of Sociology at Vassar College, and a student is a specialist on foreign cultures. 
year in Czechoslovakia, whose Ministry of So- LADIMIR D. is lecturer 
= W elfare appointed him Honorary Collabo- ‘ ‘Soviet Economy: Its Theory and Practice,” at 
; ator in Social Economy. He is author of The Cornell University’s Intensive Study of Con- 
Family and Democratic (1943) and temporary Russian Civilization. He was born 
other works, Russia, which ‘he last visited in 1936. Mr. 


_NIKANDER STRELSKY, Ph. D. (Columbia) is Columbia, Lecturer in Money and Banking 

Associate Professor of Russian and Compara- at the American Institute of Banking, and has 
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| Research Bu Bureau on Population Movements 


figure of 18,500,000 represe ts only the | bal- 


of the movement between urban and 


MODERN “times two main “currents 

constitute “stream 1 of "migratory 

movement: expansion: ‘colonization — 
concentration or urbanization. It is pe- 

culiar to Russia today that both these move- 
ments are proceeding as internal migration — 
and that the trend 1 to the E East, once purely — 
pioneer and expansive character, now 


often coincides with the new urbanization 


settlements. The actual “number of 
_ peasants who left the soil for the fact 


ing system that it was described by Sir 


-of these. distant areas. The number of immi- 
grants and emigrants crossing the border of | 
the U.S.S.R. is is quite unimportant. 

Old Russia was a predominantly agri-— 
cultural country. the eve of the first 
4 
i 4 World War less than 15 percent of its popu- | 
lation lived in cities and towns, 
to the latest census, that of 1939, the urban” 


peasants “who joined these kolkhozes 


4 sible a break from Russia’s backward 


nearl one tl thi 1 (32. rcent) of t 
7s rd (3 28 t) the cultural system, and the some 250,000 new 


new urban concentration is a result 
of the tremendous growth of the industry 


lion individual peasant | 
which had its birth in the late twenties. _twenty- -four million i P 
mg ings revolutionized its cultivation. 
AS ever, "prosperous industrial centers at- 


racted n 

from the rural economy are the so-called Machine 
countryside. What is more, the industrial : 

= Stations, each of which 
dev elopment by mechanizing agriculture, 


ug 
| yielded a surplus population in the rura 

1939 


is Between the censuses of 1926 an 
urban population had gained ‘an addi- 
tional: 29,600 000 while its 
5,800, ooo came from the conversion of vil- 
-lages into urban centers. Although this was h f 
a a formal administrative act, it reflected not — is that of a 235,000 hectare fan 
4 the population growth, but also the 
See. character of thes to-day. The skilled workers of the Machine 


- areas, The mass of the new urban population, 4 
n tations s at first were “mainly | 

ow rati Tractor S 
however, was the result of the migration ople, sent by the State as the 


“of some 18,500,000 persons from the rural 
me time, 
5 areas to the cities. This movement swallowed | Prietor of of the Stations. At the - € 
‘the natural “increase (18 pomp 00) 0 3 the mass of peasants whom mec] anization 
As in all migration above on, 1942, 149. 


old days it would have required 125, 000 


even greater. Simul taneously there occurred 
a small, but tremendously important ‘move- 
ment in the opposite direction. The year 
1929, as a result of land collectivization, saw 
: sO ‘momentous a change in Russia’ s farm- 
_ Jo hn Maynard a as “a Revolution greater ‘and = 


By 1940, 96. 9 percent: of the peasant 
holdings had been united into big farms. 


population of the U.S.S.R. constituted cooperative large- scale farming 


The key ‘points of this new “system of 


tion of agriculture has 
number of necessary hands, A typical case 


against the 20,400 it a 


| 
' 
| U u Jy i UUS 
adjoining small plots: the rest of their land 
| 
' 
—. 
tion places at the disposal of a kolkhoz = & 
— ) 
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= from agriculture were absort by Urbanization resulted 
the expanding industry. Thus it may be said geographical shift of population. In the old _ a: 
‘that a tural influx” of thousands of me- agricultural parts of Soviet Union 
chanics produced a rural exodus of millions. _ (Ukraine, White Russia, and the | central 
In Old Russia those who migrated to the “agricultural region of Russia | proper) the 
cities and towns retained | their ties” with population growth was far below average 
their natal villages. Legally, they remained the period between 1926 and 1939. In 
“peasants.” Many of them left their families some provinces of the Western Ukraine and _ 
behind and returned “home” in their old Russia proper, there was even a decrease. 
age. A great part of them” ‘were seasonal The industrial regions, in contrast, present Fast, 
- workers, particularly those engaged in the a strong upward trend. In some new factory — 
building trades. There were also the many | areas, the population has doubled, tripled = ~ 
_ peasants 1 who worked as domestics, janitors, — and even more. However, this tremendous — The 
coachmen and so forth, and who rarely growth somewhat "misleading. its ori 
settled in the cities permanently. The num- though the ninefold population increase of Ameri 
=" ber of those engaged in factory work was Murmansk, in the far north, must obviously — ably t 
relatively small. As late as 1913, after six be | to ‘the needs of Tu 
-years of continuous increase, number — in 
ed in the larger plants only amounted 1926 the popt 1 ton Howey 
to 2.8 million. In 1937 their number por numbered 9,000 | must 
ncreased  railwa 
‘tea to 8.5 ‘million and has been g grow- - not be lost sight of. This huge increase must anws 
rapidly ever since. _ viewed in the light of the small popula- Asiatic 
The majority of those who left the kol- tion of these areas at ‘the beginning of the ODurin; 
khozes- gravitated towards the factories, the pate in question. It i is s evident that in such ri M orld 
‘shipyards, the m mines and power plants. 
_ Among them were ‘many young | people striv- ij colonia 
ing to skill. A Sovi iet decree 
wrote 
800,000 to. I 1,000 ,000 boys be agricu Progre 
the factories and railway schools. Rural areas was directed = 
migrants of this ty, type fast became out- and tablished industrial centers. _ The cities of . napa 
out townspeople, and acquired the habits, de- Moscow and Leningrad alone received an Union, 
mands, and interests of the city. The village influx of over three million Apart: from this, his 
no longer had the power | to call them home. both cities are surrounded by an industrial I 
_ Those who remained in the kolkhozes also area which has its S Own power | of attraction. — ; War, 
“experienced a fundamental change. They ‘The already densely populated Moscow 
learned to handle the new complicated ma- province, 4 excluding the city, showed a a 
chinery, and the > progressive mechanization further growth of 54 percent. ~The old coal jj ~ North 
of agriculture w was increasingly supplied by — ‘mining region | of Donbas (Donetz Basin) § Pied. 1 
people on the spot. Only by utilizing the with its neighboring industrial cities of - dearin 
local peasantry was it possible to increase Kharkov and Dniepropetrovsk gained over _ steppe 
the number of skilled agriculturists, a million new inhabitants, Millions migrated hug 
4 biners, and drivers of tractors, to the present tot the Volga | cities as well as to other ‘urban. : tec 
» 


“number of one and a half million. The centers of the European ‘part of Th 
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olut USS. R. Even in those land-scar ON 
7 ers ; from the city, but it has. rapidly been of the Ukraine and Russia proper, , where, 
‘Bes local peasant populations — if the region as a whole ‘is considered the 
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primitive farmers has thinned out, the | urban cen- 


ting h 
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tion left it its native province an and that he area tn Seri, Thus this 
“other: part “moved only as as far as as the urban _ be looked upon as an extension of the land 
center of its home district. redistributing policy adopted in European 
_ Apart from these currents which flowed — ‘Russia, eather than as fas colonization of 
7 into the capitals, the big cities and the local new area. 
urban centers, there was a wave of -expan- 1929- 32 the mass” collec- 
sion which produced a a displacement of tivization of agriculture. The achievements 
ulation av ast distance towards: the of this new system are obvious. But in order 


East, along the traditional lines of Russia’ obtain results in the shortest possible 
time , an er ntire class" was sacrificed: the 
or wealthier peasants (characterized 
Russian to ‘the East which by the employment of hired farm hands). 
origin some 400 years a ago is similar to ‘o the real or presumptive enemies of collectivi- 
American _westw ard movement, and prob- zation, , large numbers of them were deprived 
ably to every frontier movement. At first of their property and deported. They were 2 
in Turner’s terminology, it was the — | sent mainly to the north of European Rus- 
- tion of the fur hunters’ and traders’ frontier. ‘sia where they were employed in forestry, 7 
However, at the end of the 19th century, 
with the construction of the ‘Trans- -Siberian Central Asia. ‘Their number has been placed 
“the agricultural colonization of at the fantastic figure of several millions. 
“Asiatic Russia assumed a mass character. However, even conservative estimates speak 
During the nine years preceding the first of hundreds of thousands. Many | of the 
World War four million peasants crossed the kulaks, to escape deportation, ‘sold or left” 
rals. L. Yamzin, a Soviet authority on their belongings behind and went to. work | 
colonization, who is empha- in factories, mines and construction works. 
- size the achievements of the Tsarist regime, — _ Their flight sometimes led them far ame the 
“wrote that “this migration to Siberia, which — Asiatic part of the Soviet Union. 4 here 
progressed with the assistance of the The great migratory ‘movement to the 
con has after all created | the present which gained full impetus in the period 
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economic ‘power of | this part o of the Soviet of the five year plans, was first of all a de- ee 
Union termined occupation of what had become the 
This: mov ement climax in Soviet Union’s industrial frontier, with agri- 
1908- 1909. By the eve of the First colonization ‘playing ‘only ~ 
War, there was little frontier land left in  sorial part, 
Siberia for agricultural ‘colonization, The The primary aim of the industrialization 


_ “narrow belt between the virgin forest of the » the Eastern territories was the nell 


“North and the arid steppe had been occu- -- ‘ment of their fantastically rich natural 
_ pied. Further colonization necessitating the sources . The skillful planning and bold ap il 
- clearing of forests and the irrigation of the | = to the problem are exemplified i in > 
steppe ‘would have required the investment fabulous Ural- Kuzbas Combine. The Ural 
of huge capital, and the intensification of mining and metallurgical region is the oldest © 
_ agriculture was not feasible in view of the | in Russia, Its exploitation: dates from the 
"vast distances from the markets. times of Peter the Great. But for a 
Soviet Government came up against period, it was neglected and pushed into the 
these s same difficulties after 1923 during the background by Southern Russia, which has 
called New Economic Policy (N.E.P.)_ advantage of the proximity of ore and 
‘Period when it resumed agricultural coloni- - coal resources. | Krivoi Rog and the Donetz — 
tation. To supply the necessary land, exis- coal basin are separated by less than 2000 
E ting holdings were curtailed. As a result miles. To give new life to the Ural land - 
the establishment of individual settlers only» _iron it was “combined” with the 1300 
led to a small extension of the cultivated Siberian coal region of the Kuznetzki 
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basin (Kuzbas)_ which after s became East showed the g g atest i increase » of all the 
the largest center of coal industry i in ‘the So- - U, S.S.R. cities populations of 
viet Union. about 150, 000 such as Karagande in Ka- 
aim industrialization zakhstan Magnitogorsk in the Ural re- 


of the East was to bring the pros Processing in- up on what shad Practically 


‘power. “Machine ‘factories were ‘con- unrecognizable as industrial 


mill 
allev 


hard 


PS _ structed to be fed by the ore of the Urals, _ with several times their former — 
and the spinning and | weaving industry was : Sverdlovsk, formerly Ekaterinburg, the cen- 
5 Promoted in the cotton area of Central Asia, — ter of the once modest Ural industry, and 
which had previously sent its raw materials | ‘Cheliabinsk, which had been known mainly 
the Moscow textile region. 


in a a position which would sands of inhabitants and boasted big mod- 
them as invulnerable as possible in the ev “it ern industrial enterprises. Between 1926 and 

invasion, and to create a new self- 1939 the total urban population of the U 
sufficient: “industrial center far behind the grew from a million and a quarter to three 
a anticipated fighting lines. The present war - million and a half. Similar was the evolu- 

has sufficiently demonstrated the validity of tion of the Novosibirsk region which in- 

7 this foresight. The mighty industry created cludes the Kuzbas coal center. ie ah 


~ 


ae in the East i in the days of peace has greatly § As has been noted this increased city pop- - 
decreased the relative weight of industrial ulation was supplied partly from the village 
losses caused by the war. Furthermore, it huts and nomad tents of the Eastern terri- = 


has greatly facilitated the “installation of tories themselves, and | partly. as well ‘from 
evacuated factories, since it was possible to European Russia. During th the twelve years 
utilize the services of existing plants, and 1939 over three million “persons 

_ migrated to the Urals, ‘Siberia and the Rus- 


1939, 
‘Party 
= 
-youtl 


often the transferred enterprises" could 


housed in buildings originally intended for East. Another 1,700,000 went to main 

new industry required more and came to Kazakhstan, they total over 

more workers both skilled and unskilled. five million. Of this number about 750, 000 se 
> _ The unskilled labor was in rapidly increasing migrated in 1927-30 as individual | peasant ever, 
proportion ‘supplied by the local population. colonists, The rest were almost all persons kolkh 


Russian peasant youth of the Urals and a who moved in “connection n with 1 the new Th he 1 
_ Siberia and the nomads" of | Kazakhstan and — horizons | opened up by the five year plans. a only 


Kirghiaya whose pasture land been majority turned to industry. 4 ‘not e 
narrowly confined, flocked to the factories. However, there was also an pov of which 


Nevertheless a large number of workers had farming areas” made possible by the new analy, 
to be imported, and the skilled workers ‘a economic ¢ development of the East. The rise of la 
for the metallurgical and m. machine- of industrial centers created local markets ing ai 
 agricu 


industry came mainly from: the for agricultural products. The construction 


part” of the Soviet Union. Only the young of the Turksib (Turkestan- Siberian Rail-_ 
he ae cotton a and silk industry of central Asia was way) opened Central Asia to the grain of and t 
able to make good use of native handicraft. ‘Siberia, while in the former, tre- 
The result was a twofold shifting of millions -mendous additional surfaces v were utilized housi 

a people: from the countryside of the east- 3 for the growing of cotton, for which the soil Ih 19 
territories themselves urban settle- is ‘particularly suited. In this way was stim- under 


me ents, and from the European to to the Porscer le a new agricultural colonization which 
— took the form of collective land cultivation. | 


t of the US.S.R. 
Relatively the urban population of the ‘Since 1931 peasant immigrants have 
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However, ‘in she describes how five years — 
ago, , she and several girl friends had arrived - 
in Khabarovsk, center of the region, ‘rom 
Leningrad |. Their truck had stalled and they 

had been forced t to walk 


“employed on large state farms 
(sovkhozes) established in ‘Siberia, Kazakh- 
stan n and the Fi Far 


a alleviating the pressure of in the at sight ‘nny “Some ond 


n- = 

d | > 


men and 007,0 000 women which they finally picked, 
| remained unutilized even in July at with: unimaginable hardship, Cloudberries in 
height of the season. In the following the woods. 
years two coinciding factors brought about The call of the East was not strong 
a further accumulation of manpower: the enough to overcome the harshness of life 
“coming to work age of the very numerous” _ in the new land. The demands of the remote _ 
classes born in and after’ 1923 and the parts of the ‘Soviet Union with their ex- 
uninterrupted progress of the “mechaniza- panding economy and still riches 
And yet it was evident that th the i ‘increase of ‘It has been stated that “the dislocation. 7 


“manpower was not keeping pz pace with the of population did not correspond to the new 
of industry. In the spring of dislocation of production,’ 


& 


J and i it was sug- 
1939, at the congress. of the Communist gested that the p population be redistributed 
- Party, an appeal was made to the kolkhozes among the economic regions: of the U.S.S.R., 
to supply the growing: industry v with the and that existing labor Teserves | be attracted 
uthful workers who now w preferred to re- from the Central re; regions to the East. Over 
main at home. The government argued 800,000 ) persons were transferred yearly 
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; ff the new-found prosperity of the villages had from the. overpopulated old agricultural area 
put an end to the exodus of hungry peasants to regions showing a “deficit in the labor 
in search of bread and work. This, how- balance,” that is to the old industrial areas, 
q did not reflect the real situation. The north of European Russia, and the 
kolkhozes were” hardly rolling in wealth. Asiatic part of the Union. Oddly enough it 
* The ma majority provided their members with was just those who had travelled three or 
3 only the minimum living wage, and many four thousand miles to the East, for 
not even. with that. ‘Tt was another reason the most part returned home after having 
which kept the peasants from migrating. On ‘completed their work. 


analysis it becomes clear that the shortage The shortage of “skilled workers was 
of labor was characteristic of the e min- especially a acute. Their. increased standard of 
ing and and even the forestry and primitive conditions of 


and government was forced ‘to 0 issue a decree 
have been provided for the e compulsory transfer 
housing and other poor living conditions. of construction engineers, master mechanics, 
In 1940 a propaganda pamphlet appeared draughtsmen, b bookkeepers, economists, plan- 
under the title: “The Far East. Expects “experts, and skilled workmen 

"Settlers. ” The appendix reproduces a letter undertaking or office to another “irre-_ 


“from profession, which spective of the e geographical location of such 


il 


. undertaking or office, 
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change in he situation. was 


“invasion a 


however, , is an economic one. 


longer any neec 
to stimulate the migration 0 po 
a 


were now only too glad to escape the ad- 


vancing enemy. Thus two of the overwhelm- 
ing problems produced by the exigencies of 
war actually balanced each other—the evac- 
of “large- scale undertakings and the 


eastward ‘migration of ‘millions of refugees. 


oo facilitated the resettlement of ‘refu- 
¢ gees who, in turn, supplied the labor neces- 
sary for the Te- installation and later for 
the operation of evacuated factories : as well” 
as of new plants. 


‘of evacuees from the 


a German-occupied area may be estimated at 
12,000,000: over” 10,000 old 


from gered regions, particu- 
larly fre rom ‘Leningrad. 
evacuees were sent far from “the 
front, to the -Transvolga ‘region, or to the 
Urals and further, deep into the Asiatic 
of the S.S.R. As large- scale evacua-— 


2 


‘their tebar could be best ‘utilized. This n move- 


‘ment of millions into the cities and towns , 


dustrial a areas the pe ‘the refugees 


with their workers, in general only skilled 
laborers could be evacuated, $0 » that the: 
rest of the personnel had to be recruited 7 


on the spot. Thus the modernization of | peo- 


ple only few years previously had 

lived within the confines of a backward 
rural community, made new progress. At 

the same time, the “necessity of feeding a 


the millions of new comers stimulated 

agricultural "production, while tractors and 

. combines evacuated from 1 the Ukraine, _ and 
_ the labor supplied by the immigrants them- 

selves made fertile _ the _ barren fields of 

the East. In the Altai, in other parts of 

_ Siberia, and in Kazakhstan, the cultivated 

area spread omer of newly tilled 


acres. A 


- others. When the war is over, will they s stay 
or return home? In F ebruary 1942, the 
Soviet Go overnment took steps to settle per- 
_‘manently in their 1 new homes the workers 
_who had been transferred together with their _ 


factories. On the other hand, there = 


of Russians, Ukrainians, Jews, and 


‘several reports recently of workers’ detach 
ments sent back to the liberated areas, to 
in the ‘task of reconstruction.* 


the East, with their already 


"gees were, however, also utilized on collec- 


‘the fantastic catches of the ‘Siberian 


Marrow spaces and relatively exhausted re- 


‘tive and state farms.® their old homelands. But to 


__ There is no doubt that this mass immi- 
n will seriously affect the ethnic 


demand for labor to rebuild the ruins left 


counteract ‘this , there will be a 


‘Guaracter of the _local population. -behind by the retreating Germans. There 
particularly so, view of the fact that is also no doubt that “all available capital 


sses of orphans were evacuated | to Central 
Asia 


Kulischer, 


“Iavestiya, October 28, 1042. to 
"Pravda, April 24, 10942. Moskovskie Novosti 


be directed to the 1 mammoth job of 


and many of them were adopted by reconstruction. Thus a change in the tradi- 


tional migratory trends of Russia may be 
foreseen, and a shifting of the | Russian pop: 


will not easily be attracted back to the | 
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POLICY NATIONAL MINORITIES 
BERNHARD J. STERN 
EW OBSERVE ERS will now w take | exception | Even the racia 1 federalism put. into practice 
4 tc _ by the Soviet Union offers merely a sham solu- 
1938 ‘that the | ‘Sov set Union can claim tion of national and especially cultural prob- 
high degree of accuracy that it has lems. The formation of Soviet _ Republics and 
‘solved ‘the difficult problem presented by autonomous territories with national nomencla- 
the pad ewes of national “minorities ina tures seems to follow the principle of separat- 
lg a ing the domain of cultural I activities from that 
strongly centralized state. The extraordi- 


of government pro . The Communist 
onary: unity manifested by all segments proper. . . . 


the population which has enabled the So- revives the national life of of even the smallest: =x 
viet people to repel the _ invaders has nations and tribes. ‘This ver very procedure of the 
been the outcome of a successful minority Communists demonstrates that they are not 
policy. While the merit of this phase of | seriously « consideri ring a real recognition of na- 
Soviet rule is now almost universally ac- tional minorities. . Their efforts serve main] 
_knowledged, ‘it should be recalled that het ideas of the social revolution, the mobiliza- _ 


Sovi jinority policy of the illiterates and of the conquered and 


condemned. Characteristic the caustic 
th Social Sciences in an article on “Fed- 
Suspicion of ‘the ‘motives’ of the Soviet 
by Max Hildebert Boehm which regime has been confined ‘to German 


declared: scholars such as Boehm but. has had wide 


Sidney 8 Beatrice "Webb. Soviet Com- currency. Others within Russia during the 


_munism: : A New Civilization. (New York, Scrib - factional ‘struggles, and outside of Russia, f 
ner & Sons, 1938) pp. 139-158. It is impossible have denounced the program of the recog- 


within the scope of this article to outline 
economic and yacht development | of even on e - nition of national cultures as a reactionary — 
of the national groups as a case study of the proc- betrayal ‘international socialism. Many 


esses and effects of Soviet policy. = ae critics of Marxism and some epigones with a 
For such descriptions at different periods of de- — little knowledge of ‘Marxist: literature, — 


velopment, see: Egon Erwin Kisch, Changing Asia 
‘conceived it to be narrow economic ‘deter- 
(New York, 1935); Anna Louise Strong, Red Star e e 0 


‘in Samarkand (New York, 1929); Joshua Kunitz, minism and to be based on a conception of 7 
Dawn Over Samarkand (New York, 1935); Wil- class struggle that ignored nationalism.* 


“Mandel, Soviet Far East and Central Asia Having set up this misconception, they 
_ (New York, 1944); Ruth Gruber, J Went to the — 
Soviet Arctic” (New York, 10939); T. A. Tara- 


differences represented a basic revision of 
: couzio, Soviets in the Arctic (New York, 1938); ae 


HP. Smolka, 40,000 Against the Arctic (New York, Marxist doctrine. But the Soviet leaders 

1937); R. A. Davies and A. J. Steiger, Soviei have ign have ignored the critics and adhered to nd 
Asia” (New York, 1942); V. L. Pomus, Buriat- 
Mongolia (New York, 1043); John Lehmann, * Lenin pointed out in 1916 that in contrast to 

Prometheus and the Bolsheviks (New York, 1937)5 the Proudhonists who * “re 

David Tutaeff, The Soviet Caucasus (London, 

1042); Nicholas Mikailov, Land of the Soviets “had made an important issue of the principle ol oa 

York, 1939). no nation could be free if it oppressed other na- 


For a statement of their problems in their own tions; that in 1848, Marx had demanded that 


= terms see Verbatim Report, Second Session of ol 4 Germany free the nations it was oppressing and | 
Supreme Soviet of the USS. R., August 10-21 


1938. (English translation, Moscow, 1038.) "England. Lenin. “The Socialist. Revolution 


Max Hildebert Bochm “Federalism” Encyclo- and the Right of Nations to Self-Determination,” 
of the Social Vol. VI York, Works, (New York, 1942), 
1930), 


“zeal for revolutionary reorganization artificially 


uncivilized tribes against their own upper i 
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deepened the has yielded the nationalities. long before t Soviets 
such fruitful results. power. Already in 1912-13 in his now 
Sovi iet minority was not product notable polemic with the Mensheviks and 
expedienc @ matter of f arbitrary tactics the Bund, ‘supported the unsuccessful 
of maintaining power and extending control. Austrian policy toward nationalities, | ‘Stalin a 
I It is rooted in the Soviet philosophy of his- set forth” the conceptual basis of what was Ss 
torical | materialism which abjures- -Tacial later to to be Soviet ‘national policy. * He then 
‘ factors as a a determining force in history. It criticized current ° vague, abstract formulae a 
_ _ Was not difficult for the Soviet leaders to _ the contrivances of pedants who try to 
“conceive of “backward’ ’ peoples irrespective the national problem without refer- 
pigmentation and other racial or ence to “space a and time. Stalin posed con- 
guage differences, as participating as ‘equals crete questions in terms of actual ‘situa- 
‘a society where opportunity prevailed tions revealed the complexities of the 
for the expression of their talents. One of national problem with which the Soviet 
the cornerstones of Marxism is the tenet leaders had to deal when they came to 
the inferior social status of any people power, ‘He wrote: 


not an index of its native abilities but is 


instead to be ascribed to historical “causes 
“i ples each Possessing a primitive culture, a spe- + 


associated with its Tole” in Production. Tt cific language, but without its own. ‘literature; 
teaches that individual and national be a Peoples moreover, which are in a state of tran- 
_ havior are moulded primarily by the con- - sition, partly becoming assimilated and partly i. 
; ditioning influence of environmental Oppor- continuing to dev elop. How is national cultural 
tunity determined | largely, by the absence autonomy to be applied to them? ... 
or presence of class exploitation, which What is to be done with the “Mingrelians, the 
cultivates mutual distrust and kindles na Abkhasians, the Adjarians, the Svanetians, the — 
tionalist passions. Application of this theory Lesghians, and so on, who speak different lan-— 
guages but do not possess a literature of their 
Soviet leaders to. ‘faith in ‘contri- wn? To what nations are they to be attached? 


hey be ‘ ‘organized” into national unions? | 
buti ns f h S ] h r literature Cant 
poe Around what “cultural affairs” "are > they to be 


“class exploitation, “They, ‘therefore, reversed To what national union should one the 


policy of Tsarism. In the manner of all Adjarians, who speak the Georgian Language 
imperialist | powers ‘toward colonial peoples, but whose culture is “Turkish and who profess. 
Tsarism sought to curtail the indus- the: religion of Islam? Shall they be “ ‘organ- 
trial growth of the minority ‘peoples, to ized” separately from the Georgians with re- _ 
cripple their cultures and restrict the use of gard to religious affairs, and together with the 
their native tongues, to condone ignorance with regard to cultural affairs? 
and to foster prejudice and division among 
To such questions, Stalin gave basic an- = 7 
the peoples in order to maintain the domi- 
swers which 1 became the cornerstones of pled 
of Russia over the empire. The con- 
Soviet Among | ‘thes was the much- this 
was. thus not an accident or an expedient 


* Stalin, in this article, objected. to ‘the mechanical 
the im- 
oan but | was the concrete realization of the im- a ‘eee by the Mensheviks and the Bund of a 


of Marxian philosophy. policy conceived for Austria to Russia, and, further- 
ome fe _ This philosophy might have remained in _ more, he criticized the Austrians for proposing na- 


the realm of theory had it not been im- tional autonomy as a practical measure without con- 
. "plemented by skillful statemanship on the templating a radical change involving a a democratic 
& of Stalin who immediately after the ™movement for liberation as did the Russian Marx- 
3 


_ ists. Joseph Stalin, “Marxism and the National Ques- 
Bolshevi revolution was appointed Peo- tion” (1913) end the Metional end Colo- 


- 


ples’ ‘Commissar for Nationalities. He had (New York, 1934), Pp. 21- 
en considerable thought to the problem Italics his.) 
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criticized “but ‘crucial of regional the free of minorities 


nations and into the common 

stream of a higher culture. 

autonomy in the Caucasus is acceptable because Not satisfied with a formal st statement os 

it draws the backward nations into the common policy, Lenin and Stalin three weeks later 
cultural development; it helps to cast off the applied the principles enunciated in a ‘a special 
shell of isolation peculiar r to small nationalities; appeal to the Moslems in Russia ‘and in 


= it impels them forward and facilitates access to other part Russia ire still 
the benefits of a higher culture; whereas na- of the sian Empire stil 


“tional cultural autonomy acts in a diametrically fon by hostile foreign forces. They 


_ opposite direction because it shuts up the na- -pealed for help to their regime in terms of 
tions within their old shells, chains them to the their poy ‘these 
lower rungs of cultural development and pre- words: 
"Moslems of Russia, ‘Tartars of the Volga 

minority is discontented not because there 
is no national union, but because it does not 

enjoy liberty of conscience, liberty of move- 
ment, etc. Give it these liberties and it will i 
lie to be discontented. Thus national equal- 


caucasia, Chechens and Mountaineers of the 


have been destroyed, whose beliefs and customs 


ity in all forms (language, schools, etc.) is an 


oppressors of Russia! Henceforth your beliefs 
essential element in the solution of the national 


bag | and customs, your national and cultural insti- — 
problem. A state law based on complete de-— tutions are free and inviolable. Build your 


in the country is required, prohibiting national life freely. and unhindered. You shave 


all national privileges without a right to do so. Know that your rights, < as s well 


4 ee € as the rights of all peoples of Russia, are pro- | 
rights of national minorities. tected by the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ 


Soviet leaders did not wait long ; after 


“they s seized power to put 


til 
effect. On November 15, 1917, one _week "incorporated the the of 


after the Bolshevik Revolution, the — national minorities, was operative: only in 


ration of the Rights of Peoples of Russia the art of the Beanies 
‘issued by the Council of Peoples Com- 


Re ublic. As soon as the counter- 
Stalin, After recounting in its preface the 


~ revolutionary forces were ousted, the | people 
| Tearist pogroms and the incitement of one of one after another of the ‘other “areas” 


ation another under Tsarism, and "established Soviet Republics and adopted 
pledging that there would be no return constitutions, which emulated the principles 
this policy, the Declaration established four 


basic principles which would motivate Soviet spring and “summer of 1 1919, constitutions 


= These were (1) equality and ‘sover- were adopted in the Ukrainian and White © 
eignty for the peoples of of Russia, (2) the right Russian Soviet Socialist Republics, and in — 
of the peoples of Russia to o self- determina- oy 


1921 in the Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Re-- 
tion, to the point of separation from the state public. In 1922, similar constitutions were 


and creation of new independent govern- 
ment, , (3) abolition of “national and Te- translation of this ; document, 
-ligious privileges and disabilities, and (4) rd Univers The Bol- 
* Ibid., pp. 50. (Italics his.) 
" Ibid., pp. 58- 59. his.) 


and Turkestan, Turks and Tartars of Trans- 
Caucasus—all those whose mosques and chapels 


have been trampled under foot by the tsars and a a 


nated the Russian Socialist Federated 


of the constitution. During 
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AMERIC, AN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
transplanting the economic measures of 
central Russia, which are adapted to a 


CIOL 


based on a different, and higher, stage of economic de- joint s 
cialist economy. However, in the constitu- - velopment. Twent) 
tions of the Central ‘Asiatic areas of Bok- the 10, ,000, 000° "Kirghiz, Bashkirs, -sufficie 
hara and Khorezm m adopted in the summer Chechens, “Ossets and Ingushes who “zation. 


of 1 1922, there was no mention of socialism been pushed into unproductive lands by 
ta as the economic basis for society. -~—colonization of Russians under the Tsars, — as Sov: 
i ee developments ci can be explained in Stalin proposed grants of suitable land and Pig 
terms of the policies on ‘Soviet minorities relief from predatory exploitation by 

-— ettaneiated by Stalin in 1921 and in 1922, nizers. He stipulated also the fullest pos- a7 Beer 
which he took account of the differences sible use of the right of free development 
in economic levels’ of the r respective nation- for the national groups and national minor- - soverei 

- alte, He noted that of the population of ities, such as the e Jews, who occupied no might 
140, 000 people, Great Russia was ‘most. definite territory “were interspersed federal 
advanced economically, and of the 65 the compact majorities o of other na- the 

lions of non- “Great Russian people, those of tions. He warned against failure to reckon . the 
+ P<: Ukraine, White Russia, a small part of with the peculiarities of class structure, cul- aa 
ss Azerbaijan and Armenia ia had in a more or ture, social life, and hi historical past of the ope , 
less degree, passed through a period of ae given peoples. a These proposals of Stalin by - 
4 dustrial capitalism. On the other hand, were incorporated in resolutions and passed 
30, 000,000 of the non- Great Russian peo- by the ‘Tenth Russian | Communist Party 

ples in the population “constituting princi- ‘Congress in March, 1921, and then becan 
pally Turkic” peoples in Turkestan, ‘the established Soviet policy. 1% 
‘greater p part of Azerbaijan, Daghestan, and The Soviet republics concluded a series” 
Gorsti, Tatars, Bashkirs, and Kirghiz of treaties with one another during 1920-21 
4 had had “no capitalism, and no industrial on economic and governmental questions re- 
proletariat, and were ina pastoral or semi- quiring united action and also merged vari- 
feudal economy. task of the Russian ous commissariats., Each republic 
people and particularly of the members originally its own’ foreign commissariat, 
Communist Party was defined in terms diplomatic not assumed 14 
bringing the non- -Great Russian peoples by the Union until 1922 when ‘it became 
to their economic level, and of encourag- necessary to send delegates the Al- 
ing them to develop: and consolidate their European Economic Congress. The action of 
own Soviet state “systems in 1 patterns consis- the Supreme Soviet of the US. S.R. on ace 
tent with the national character of their February I, 1944, in adopting the proposal 

‘cultures. Stalin specified that each national- a by V. M. “Molotov to ‘create People’s Com- 
ity should man its own courts, administrative missariats of Foreign Affairs in the various — pare. 

_ bodies, economic agencies and government | Union republics was evidence of the political, ‘ os age 

_ by its own local native peoples and conduct _ economic and cultural grow th of these Te gorse d 
ab’ in its own language, and ‘likewise publics in the interim period after 1922." 
should be helped to establish | its native = relations were centered in the “contr 
other cultural and educational institu- Joseph Stalin, “Thesis on the Immediate je 
the Party in Connection with the National overt n 
tons, Problem” (1921) Marxism and and tional r 
emphasis was placed upon the develop- Colonial — pp. 946 7 
ment of native leaderships of adapt- 
ing their constructive work to the peculiar- 
ities of t the concrete economic conditions, viet of USSR. on February 1044.” 


= structure, culture and habits of 


each tional Conciliation, ' March, 1944, No. 308, BP. 234" 


adopted in the Armenia 


ATIONAL MID NORITIE 


“Affairs, these republics benefited from the 


Twenty: two y ears later. they had gained public was directed agains st the “Armenians, 
‘sufficient stature to benefit from. decentrali- Ossets, Adjarians— and other ‘minorities 
zation. _ Throughout this period they have re dwelling within the e Georgian Republic; 
“never lost their identity a as political entities, Azerbaijan chauvinism was directed against 
as Soviet Republics in a federated union. eo the Armenians in Azerbaijan, and Uzbek 
This multi-national union was established chauvinism i in Bokhara and Khorezm against 
y the first ‘Union constitution in (1924. the Turkmens and the Kirghiz. In addition 
Under this « constitution the constituent Te- there’ were middle-class, _anti- socialist 
publics of | the: U.S.S.R. were limited ‘separatist movements as, for example, in 
sovereignty only” to the extent that they ‘Ukraine and in Armenia, sometimes financed _ 
might not exercise e the powers granted the outside powers, "designed to take 
federal government. Each of the republics — _ vantage of Soviet minority policy to disrupt 
had the right t to secede, but while remaining Soviet Union. These > were | formidable 
, they were closely integrated difficulties to cope with which required 1 7 
with the federal government. Budgets of the sion, ao and tenacious adherence to = 


the federal government. Principles of Of major “significance in the success of 
criminal and civil legislation and the basic the national policy v were the five year plans — 
labor r law were also. set by the of industrialization and the collectivization 
government. This constitution ‘remained in program of the Soviet Union . These plans 


effect until the new Soviet constitution was = were not narrowly conceived in purely eco- 


passed in 1936. terms. They had as their purpose the 
__ The interim between the two constitutions _ maturation of the: ‘industrial, cultural and © 
was one of extraordinary development of political life of the non-Russian Soviet Re- 
the national minorities in the Soviet Union. © _ publics to bring them up to the level. of | 
The: path was not always a smooth one. It development of Russia. It was felt that un-— 
constantly necessary for Soviet authori- this were done, no real equality could 
ties to combat several conflieting tendencies. = _ be developed. There was no effort to restrain — 
ry the survival of Great- Russian any of the national groups from | developing — 
chauvinism which Stalin | denounced as. in their industries, as has been the 1e practice of 
‘Practice leading to “an arrogant, “negligent imperialist powers in relation to 
and soullessly bureaucratic attitude on the colonies. On the contrary, millions of rubles. 
part of Russian ‘officials towards the needs "were spent i in aiding them to use their natu- 
requirements a national re- ‘Tal resources, ‘the dev elopment of their 
‘public.’24 Another was the aloofness and "water power, introducing scientific 
lack of complete trust of the formerly op- mechanized agriculture on collective farms. _ 
peoples in the good faith of the Concomitant with this was a prodigious 
Russians, a form of “aggressive nationalist educational program | merely to elimi- 
counter-assertion which tended to lead to illiteracy, which — 
‘the rejection of proffers of assistance. throughout | the land, but to develop tech- 
nationalism of the non- Russian nical skills and to stimulate an int 
tional republics also led in some modern science, as well as in politics. 
the many pre-literate peoples in the Soviet 
Union both in the Far North and in the 
East, languages _and traditions were 
recorded for the first time. Special institutes 


established for ‘this purpose: the Insti 


i> . 


discrimination against other national 
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— 
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AMERICAN WN SOCIOLOGICAL F REV IEW 
e of the Peoples o of the North’® and the nation es: its” university center and te 
r Eastern Institute, whose purpose it was _ nical institution and its” corps of scientists, 
to ethnographic studies and to record When the revision of the: Sovi viet con- 
the native languages. The result was that stitution was made in 1936, account was 4 
after the revolution the number of written taken of economic and cultural advances 
languages did not decline, but increased. throughout the Soviet Union. Republics 
1941, books were in the Soviet still retained the right to ‘secede’ and Stalin 
supported this right at the Constitutional 
“creativeness was. ‘released among Convention against sugge gestions that it be 
7 sf various national groups from the first poetic — deleted. He urged” that since the U.S.S Re 
efforts in languages which had just received is a voluntary union of republics with 
form, to the ‘Stories, novels, > equal rights, the right of secession ‘should 
poems and dramas which are translated into remain. The Congress of Soviets was 
the languages of the world. Alexis Tolstoi- placed by a Supreme Soviet which was bi- 
“4 writes, reviewing the literary developments — cameral. ‘on chamber, called the Soviet of | 
the national minorities since the Union, is ‘composed of delegates elected 
Bolshevik revolution: the people, one for each 300,000 inhabi- 
ow We p seuees ‘literatures of peoples who have tants. The other is the Soviet of Nationali- _ 
travelled the road to industrial capitalism and ties. To it each republic forming the Union 
their developed literary traditions; these sends 25 representatives, irrespective of the 
are the Ukrainian, ‘Byelo-Russian, Jewish, and of its population. Thus the Azerbaijan 
Baltic peoples; close to them are the literature Soviet Socialist Republic. with a population 
of the Transcaucasian peoples with their thou- - of slightly over 3,000,000 and the Ukrainian 
a" year old culture: _the Georgian, Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic with a population -. Th 
and Azerbaijan . . . The Soviet literary move- of 30,000, 000 , each send the same number s n 


‘ment was for the peoples of Central Asia, aes “delegates to. the Soviet of Nationalities is see 


renaissance, a rebirth of national cultures, after 
m ir in erest Th ‘se arate 
centuries of almost total silence. The Uzbek _ promote thei interests. 


rom¢ 
and Kazakh literatures were enriched in the ethnographic regions within the constituent 
years just before the war by the tale, the novel Tepublics — are giv en representation in ac- 
- and the drama, in addition to their native poetic © cordance with their stage of development— 
genre. The same can be said of the the 11 deputies from “Autonomous Re- 


of the Tajiks, the Turkmens, the Kirghiz, the public,” five deputies from each “Autono- | 
‘Kara- -Kalpaks, and the peoples of Dagestan. “mous Region,” and y from army 


In addition to the written national litera- 
ture, oral folklore tradition was stimulated, 
and the best literature of Russia and the 
world was translated into the various 
tongues. Scientific literature is also pub- 
lished in = various | d 

s anguages, and ea 


“In 1936 ‘there were II Soviet 
and in June 1941 , when the German army 
2 attacked, there were 16, each with a consti- 
tution conforming to ‘the structure | outlined 
in the new constitution. W ithin the sixteen 
 Tepublics— there are now nineteen Autono- 


In 1932, plenum of the Insti- mous Republics” organized with Supreme 
se3 tute aad the Peoples of the North held at Moscow, — Soviets and Councils of People’ s Commissars 
_ with Professor Bogoras-Tan, author of the work but lacking full union status with the right 


on the Chukchi. I was then struck by the eager — to. secede. Fifteen of ‘these are within the 


exchange data between the native leaders and 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 


the Soviet leaders on both economic and cultural — 
problems of these pre-literate peoples. I also ob- — op ublic. . The Autonomous | Republics have. 


served at first hand in 1937 the functioning of z- governmental, powers | almost identical with 

viet minority policy in the Ukraine, in Azerbaijan, the powers of a Union Republic. Stalin has 

in the Caucasus, in Georgia and in Armenia. aaa emphasized that their status does not mean 


_ ™ Alexis Tolstoi, “Trends in Soviet Literature,” dot 
Science and Society, 7, No. 3 (Spring, 1943), that their inhabitants are less culture 


Pp. advanced than the inhabitants of of a Union 


| 

= 
i 
= 
/ 

im 
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| “versely” any establishment. of direct or i in- to reveal all their potential qualities, in order 


SOVIET POLICY ON NATIONAL TIES 
Republic, and has “pointed out instances own People’s -Commissariats 
where the contrary prevails. The determin- These are extreme tokens of recognition of 
the formation of a | cme unity of a multi-national state. peg 


e of the ethnographic group, the — W hat of the e future? Is the emphasis t to = 


fm that ‘it constitutes | a more or or less com- = always on separate national cultures? Or is 


ona border with the outside world so ‘broader unity? The ‘answer was given by. 
desires to secede it may join with an- Stalin 

if it in 1930: 


"The 1936 Constitution also put into the , Tt may seem strange that we , who are in S 
a constitution what had long g been the p prac- 


favor of a fusion of national cultures into one 
common culture (both in form and in content 
71 tice. It declared: “Equality « of ‘Tights of = single common language, are at the 
citizens of the USSR , irrespective of their time in favor of the blossoming of national 
- nationality or race, in all spheres of eco- cultures at the present time, in the period of | 
- nomic, state, “cultural, social | and political the dictatorship of the ‘proletariat. But there is 
life is an indefeasible law. | Any direct or - nothing strange in this. The national cultures 
"indirect, restriction of the rights, or con- must be permitted to ‘develop and expand and 


- direct privileges for citizens on account of to create the conditions necessary © for their 


their race nationality, as well any fusion into a single, common a sin- 


advocacy of racial or national exclusiveness gle 


war has this far- r-sighted 


policy o f the Soviet peoples. It has accel- 
erated the process toward | 


hatred and contempt punishable | 


The merit the new constitution and 


PY. li 
the national policy which it institutiona 
‘common culture by stimulating an even 


ey seen by the fact that in the midst of a war 

for survival, the powers of the constituent Vaster movement of peoples and industries 

z Republics are n¢ not abridged but extended. In into ) previously undeveloped areas than took — 

the Molotov address of February 1 , 1944, place before the war, and by welding through 

previously referred to, not were the mutual sacrifice and unity of purpose, 

Republics given the right to establish direct nationalities. 

telations with f foreign” states, but national 

amy formations were created to form Joseph Stalin. “ Deviations it in National 
of the Red ” (1930) Op. cit., p. 261. (Italics his. 
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HE STRUCTURE of economic from within offered a wide v 
classes in Soviet Russia has __ploitative opportunities that boded | ill for fore, 
patterned by the e institutions of the backward, ignorant people, in 1918. After the fe 
revolution. It has been built “upon ‘a living nearly twenty- five years of the Soviet gov- “cratic 
ig ow web of traditional attitudes and social values ernment and over | ten years of planned the p 
which come from Tsarist times, however, economy, therefore, one may well take stock Revol 
and it has been ‘shaped in its details by the of the results. 
external pressures of imminent and actual The writer’ that in an article = 
invasion and war. The Russia of today, con- this. sort and at this time a a large measure Both 
sequently, is not the ‘result of any given of apparently subjective observation must 
a: blueprint for an ideal society; the Russians _ be be the basis f for the analysis which is pre- _— subjec 
themselves would be the last to claim any- 4 ‘sented here and the conclusions that are quote 
thing of the kind. Like other peoples, Soviet reached; the limitations of this article the 
Russia has had to form her institutions and not permit the inclusion detailed evidence. 
ways of life o out jof the materials ai and years of careful observation and 
circumstances that |were available to her. gathering of data, however, and the accumu- “state 
her case, that has meant a people whose lation of a mounting volume of general minist: 


masses were largely illiterate and slow of formation regarding Soviet life and patterns 
and body a quarter of a century ago. of thought, which are doubtless available to. 
It has meant a traditional respect for, even the readers of this ; journal, ar are excuse se enough 
awe of, authority that had been imbibed for | for undertaking an evaluation of this sort. - 

centuries from. family life, church and state. aa One may not, also, predict the influences 4 
_ Even with new life and new goals, it has of inv sion and ° war, such as the Russian ns 
_ meant the threat of war and invasion from have ‘suffered, i in altering any set 0 of institu- - 


Ove 


sponte 
Work 


without, well as of -_counter- revolution | tions among any people. | Of necessity, one” 
within, for a la large part of the twenty- must discuss the structure of Soviet Russia 
“five ye years which | span ‘the life of the Soviets before the present predominantly. It 
todat. = === would seem to the writer, nevertheless, that 
ae To the sociologist, however, a large meas- ; Soviet patterns were clearly enough defined, 
i ure of interest springs from the fact that in before the war, and the success of the war as = militi 
ry part, at least, the organization of modern waged by the Soviets is assured enough to = 
stems from a deliberate plan. Par-— allow us to expect a considerable measure eof 
the class structure has been internal likeness between the social 
1 fluenced, even formed, by a series of events of the Russian people before and after the a 
re and a set of institutions which have arisen ‘present conflict. It is the backward nation of | > at 
from a Sh made The 7, revolutionized and reconstructed passin 


turn the Bolsheviki and Communist 
given people i ina given set of cireumatances. during the nineteen twenties, and 
The costs of its production in both economic : ~ nationalized and ‘crystallized by the threat of 
and social terms have been high. The stakes, war and the | arming of the Russian people — 
likewise, have been high, however, and the ie meet that war, in the nineteen thirties, © 
alternatives to the game as played by the which | has made the Soviet Union of sail : 
been inviting. Economic imperialism from Essential to. any understanding “the 


without, and the hereditary class. of social-economic classes in Soviet 
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IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 


~ Russia is an elementary analy sis of the shoe under the control of the Soviet | of W orkers 
principles of the Bolshevik Revolution. To Deputies; and the placing of control vr 
mind of Lenin, the structure of the mod production and distribution of. 
state was “based entirely upon the with the Soviets of Workers Deputies: these 
rganization of power within the hands of were the fundamental a and “revolutionary — 
a existing social- -economic classes in any = changes — that he advocated and after the 
Russian Tsarist State, there- November Revolution of 1917 proceeded to” 
fore, was one conducted in the interests of _ Carry out.® The program of Lenin was moti- — 
“the feudal land owners. bourgeois-demo- vated by a class- -conscious struggle for 
‘cratic state, such as attempted under power. . It called for seizing the instrumentali- 
‘the provisional government a! after the First ties of the state and operating them in the 
Revolution, in March 1917, ‘was one ¢ con- interests of the masses workers 
ducted in the interests of the bourgeoisie or peasants. Its slogans" have been repeated 
- capitalist owners of industry and trade. often enough to be remembered by many 
themselves by an generations. All ‘power to the Soviets of 
_ and | bureaucracy, none of which was Workers and 
subject to. any control from the masses. To fidence government of t the capi- 


The most perfect and advanced type of bour- 


geois state is that of a parliamentary ‘demo the pressure of revolutionary crisis. a 
cratic republic: power is vested in parliament: Sac as it has since be been called by : 
state machinery, apparatus, organ” of ad- Soviet leaders and writers, forced upon the 
ministration are the usual ones: a standing : Russian people, out of the necessity of their — 
army, police, bureaucracy, practically unchange- ‘Scarcity of goods during the years of civil 
able, privileged, standing above the people. pie war and foreign intervention, an — = 
of general and stringent poverty for 
Over against this Lenin called for a “new those loyal to’ the Revolution. It) drove’ 
type of state,” one proceeding from the deep privation and desperation those who — 


spontaneous organization of the Soviets of y were caught i in the web of ‘opposition to the b- 
Workers Peasants Deputies, modeled Soviets. 


| the Paris as propounded 


= 


Tu 


ar 
& 


new "government directly in the collectivization program of the years 


workers’, peasants” and soldiers’ 1929 to 1933. 


deputies? The men and the ambitious petty 
Nationalization of all lands, that is, “the land bourgecisie, thus, were crushed, as the 
passing of all ownership in in the state upper bourgeoisie the titled nobility 
the central state power”; the establishment had been crushed before them, by 
large model estate” farms under control form of drastic taxation, by. seizure of their 
of! ‘Soviets of Agricultural Laborers’ Depu- and of their persons, ‘expropria-_ 
ties”; the merging of all banks into one 
gene ‘al national bank which should operate © 


of a “classless was advocated in the 

Vv. LI The Revolution of 1917, Collected First. Five Year Plan. 
Works of V. I, Lenin, Vol. XX, Interna- 
tion 
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‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIE VEW 

oo before the conclusion of the Second in ‘the nineteen twenties had Lyne accomp 

Five ‘Year Plan. As the Russian Marxists remained below pre-war levels, had likewise Jabor. 

7s defined social class, it means an hereditary begun an upward trend during the second - In 
| economically interested segment of the Five Y ear Plans from 1934 to 1938. 


seeks to Gross | output of agricultural produce was sciences 
exercise power over the entire body of _ estimated as increasing than individt 
people. With the elimination of the heredi- ‘per not hav 
tary and economic interests of segments of Moreover, 93 - percent of th 1e peasant inne a with thi 
aie society, therefore, and the creation of a b holds, nearly 19 million of them, were in BD collecti 
people who were practically homogeneous in | collectivized farming 1938. Mechaniza- while 
Tespect, social- -economic classes in the tion of agricultural techniques was rapidly activity 
Marxian sense ceased to exist. following: the elimination of the individual he 

_ The claim of a classless society in Soviet _ peasant farm. It has been leading to the — posi : 
Russia will bear examination. And an combining of tiny strips into: broad fields 


analysis: of whatever form of social dif- for cultivation , wi promis 


ferentiation | exists among the Russian people of greater surplus yields in the t 
today will lighten considerably the fog of ‘The class. composition. of the 

uncertainty and confusion that seems to as the Russians report it, is equally sig- 
appear even in the writings s of many i in nificant. In 1913, workers s and employees it i. ; 


hulak 

ers an 
were 
alittle 
velopn 


‘Soviet: Russia today is the result of ‘two of the population ; individual peasants com- | 
decades of dev elopment along lines which prised percent, , and the bourgeoisie, | 
were the result of careful logic and conscious merchants and kulaks, or large farmers,” 
application of principle. The alteration of nearly 16 percent. small niques 


program = from year to year in accordance ance of slightly over two percent was made 2 the ho 


formed persons. © industry accounted for less than 17 percent — | 


with giv en and sometimes unforeseen circum-— up of students, the army and a miscellaneous — : _ marke: 
stances did not alter the eventual plan radi- group of others. * In 1937, industrial workers. Z and sl 

“cally. The introduction and elimination of and employees accounted for 35 percent of agricul 

a4 the New Economic Policy in 1921-22 and “the: population, collective farmers for 55 me 
1928- 29 respectively, and the various percent, individual peasants and handicrafts- artists 

phases of collectivization of the land for. six percent, and the others for four add 
tween 1929 and the succeeding five years percent. The ‘bourgeoisie had disappeared trators 


revealed, Tather, a Variety of tactics completely. To see in this picture 2 anything manag 


achieve a ; given end. The like a return to capitalism, whether or not 

and socialization of the Russian peoples and _ one desires it, seems to the writer completely ff _ Pointe 
their resources as stated above was a pri- ; 


mary goal proclaimed by Lenin in “1917. The composition of Soviet Russian so- ¢ 
achievement of that | goal is claimed by ciety, nevertheless, is very far from one 
Stalin in his last general report. before the "characterized by a dead level of homo- 4 
“outbreak of the present war. During geneity. _ Differentiation function 
interval, large scale ‘industrial output had interests has increased, rather than the re- 7 one oO 
increased nine times, from a value of a ap- verse, during the years of Soviet control. 
proximately 11,000,000 rubles to one ‘Modern Russia is interesting to examine as 
100,000,000 rubles i in prices” of 1926-27 an example of that social development that Variet 


4 counted for 97 percent of the total. dus 
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Year Plan for the National Economic Develop 
* Stalin, J., “Report on the Work of the Central of the U.S.S.R.,” ibid, p. 106. 
ie _ Committee to the Eighteenth Congress of the § ‘The U.SS.R. in Figures, Moscow, 1935, 
Tomorr 
Moscow 


SES IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


division m of 4 ctically all incon 

ots today is work income. That fact, bower, 


In Durkheim’ sw “Social: life come does not indicate any more “dead level of 
life and culture, today, than is the case 


from a double source, the likeness of 
sciences and the division of social” labor. The among other industrialized peoples, but 


individual is socialized in the first case, because, — perhaps, for the e many, rather r less. W: ages 
not having any real individuality, he becomes, — e and salaries were never equal in Soviet Rus: — 
a with those whom he resembles, part of the same 4 sia, once the abrogation of war communism 
¥ collective type; in the second case, because, — made wages payable after the conclusion of SS 
while having a physiognomy and a personal the civil war and intervention. Since 1931, 


activity him with the introduction of “ ‘the New Russian 

depends upon them in the same measure that Policy” 
advocat alin to increase pa 

he is distinguished from them, and consequently — ae é# 7 ed by Stalin to increa ill 


the society which results from ‘their ment ‘by results, differentiation in earnings 


war." According to a recent estimate, the 
Aside from the relatively sn small classes of average monthly earnings of engineers and a : 
landlords, industrialists, intellectuals and technicians were something like four times 
ke farmers, the masses of Russian work- those unskilled workers, in in 1935 (436 
ers and peasants, before the Revolution, | and 118 rubles per month 
| were close to a primitive homogeneity, only _ Top management | salaries were reported at 
a little remov ed from serfdom. With the de- “ceiling remuneration” of 2000 rubles a 


— 
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markedly. In its place ¢ one finds unskilled — but the differences would still be less be- — 

skilled workers in a variety of tween the income of top management 

~ agricultural and industrial enterprises; one that of unskilled workers ‘than i in in this coun- 

engineers, scientists, and Government officials are on a scale with 
artists in steadily rising numbers; one finds, other administrators, =f perquisites 

‘in addition, the mounting array of adminis- mounting as authority and responsibility 7 

trators: s that is characteristic “of industrial increase. The highest remunerations, or so 


beh homogeneity of the masses has changed _ might augment the upper grades 


management and government among in- it would seem, are allowed ‘to artists actors 

peoples today. As Durkheim ‘of first rank. Z 

_ pointed out, the interests of the members of —_ According to another estimate, the inc — 

a modern industrialized ‘society are inter-— of the peasants on collective farms probabl 

elated by the nature of their activities and is approximately one half that of the in- 
their mutual dependence u upon one another. dustrial worker. 13 The standard of life of 

Their common obligations, , and their in- the collective farmer is less than that of the 


creasingly frequent "dependence upon the worker, consequently, but the increase 

_ one organ which tends to remind them of recent years, prior to 1941, would indicate _ 

fc their duties, the state, form a basis of s social c that a lessening of the differential might be 

solidarity” that is ‘equalled only by the “expected with the development of agricul- 

variety of their occupations and consequent tural. techniques which were in process 


Individualization.?° 10 The characteristics Stalin, J., “The New Russian Policy, June 2 
industrial societies as ‘Durkheim described “3931, John Day Pamphlets, No.3. 


_ them apply with considerable aptness to the = -™Dobb, Maurice, Soviet Planning and Labor in 
= “Peace and War, International F Publishers, New 


Simpson, George, Emile Durkheim on the Di- Dobb, Maurice, Soviet and the War, 
ore. of Labor in Society, Macmillan, N.Y. 1933) International Publishers, New York, 1943, Pp. a 
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would seem to be whittling down, also, the entire production services 
difference in political power that rose be- _ ‘their distribution are subject to social- “economic 
tween workers and Peasants in early post planning. In practice, the network of the 
. revolutionary years, 17 planned program and the organs designed to 
Finally, the guarantees of rights formulate it extend continuously out into the 


-remotest corners of outlying provinces and down 
wn 
a Soviet citizens provided in the Constitution © to the smallest unit of enterprise. . Just 2 as the 


bearing on this techniques of planning have evolved with nearly peen 
subject. The right to work, to guaranteed two decades of experiment practise, the Op 
employment and “payment ‘in accordance Organs s of planning likewise have grown in ex. tus 

with its quantity and quality,” the right to tent il 


rest and leisure, the right to maintenance The 
in old age and loss of capacity to work, the extensive and evalu 


right to education, and the equal ‘rights of a sort that espec 
Oo 
women with men, “of all races and nationali- eg to 
ties with one another, have in practice as escribe only recently, has been ‘understood — 


well as theory placed a floor under standards =e in W estern political democracies. 
of life which are significant of the class “Tt engages a vast number of rank file 
structure people."* workers and collective farmers i in a a ‘common 
In practice, Soviet economy h has provided enterprise. Its upon social 
structure of the Russian peoples should be . 
planned economy, if it continues to develop in like 
functioned with effective results on pro- labor and g the wording avin of 
duction, whatever its difficulties in detailed of specialized functions, 


accomplishments, It has meme edu- Be 


economic, differentiations “within a ‘society. istrat 
xe ommon program unites them at the same 


constitute what Stalin himself has termed time. Easy access to education for all with 
a the requisite capacity to absorb it, and the ar 
constant incentive of a democratic participa- assuri 


tion in government and productive enter- ‘ot 
q prise must necessarily cause differentiation tunity 
of large numbers of citizens of all types and — & 


tn all parts of the country. The writer quotes to be by @ mounting s social 
her own manuscript 0 n Soviet Planned | 
_ Economy, written in 7938, but a as yet in- nally, ‘one 1 must take account o party 
complete and unpublished because of inter- and trade union influences and position in 
ruptions of war appraisal of the Soviet status econo 
Unquestionably, social prestige, in the of he 
4 Planning in the Soviet Union today i is carried theoretical : sense, goes with party ‘member- i land 


tions, 
4 on by an organization, or series of organizati “ship. Unquestionably, also, security. of work | In th 


that are integral with the life of the entire na- ~ pen 
tion. Every section of the country has its pro- and eppertenity | is attached in = ce 7 pay 
gram and is subject to its provisions; it has, to trade” union ‘membersh ip. 


| 
as well, its ‘organs for | constructing « a segment latter is voluntary to- day and has been so . befor 


of plan and checking its fulfillment. Every for many years. Advantages enough accrue ‘ducer 
activity that requires material facilities and en- ‘to ‘the worker who joins appropriat e equat 
gages the time and attention of the people has trade or professional organization to insure _ ments 


a large proportion of the» workers € elect the 


Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
nunist consti 
1936, Articles 118-123. to do so. Membership in the Comn 


The Land of Socialism Today and Tomorrow, on the hand, a whi 
. The number of students in all grades of pe 


numbers ‘of youth many ‘today, 


would seem to wind the initiative 


and by 100 ‘percent during the five 
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Cf. Durkheim, op. cit, pp. 386-387. 
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sults. from long preparation, The upper levels ere spreading 
roof of both ability and loyalty to Bo 7 er slowly but steadily, as differences of a 
"principles. Probably 75 per cent of the in- function or administrative authority grew 
unions. “Membership in the Party remains Status during the present war unquestion 
small, ranging between two and three e million | ably has been increased for the Red Army — 


persons, although the numbers its officers; ; titles aad are” 


evaluate the importance of party, whether, after the war, personal factors, like 
the writer made inquiry in sex and any form of privilege that is inci- 
_ number of large plants, in 1936, é as to the dent to birth, become a basis for crystallizing a 
~ proportion of leaders who were Communists — - differences. In the meanwhile, a high degree Re 
among workers in factory committees which, — _ of social mobility has assured the rights and a 7 
with management, were active in economic status resulting from achievement. 
planning production control. the Social- ‘economic classes Soviet Russia 
f party do not exist as defined by any Marxian or | 

members to non- about. one Leninist definition. Occupational differentia- 

~ to one. As one ascended the scale of author- x tion, with marked variation in social and 
and responsibility, however, in both trade ~ economic ‘status, is evident | however, and 
union and management, the proportion apparently has been an essential part of the 
steadily increased. Top of officials and admin- industrialization and socialization the 
 istrators” usually party members. In- people. Collectivism, as so far developed, 
fluence and authority were not exclusively not done away with the need for and 
exercised by the Communist Party; and not satisfaction derived ‘from social recognition 
any means was Party membership alone of good works performed. 


assurance of high advancment. Undoubted- _ The position of the Communist Party in 
Soviet Russia has yet to be determined or ” 

tunity, even though at. the same time, crystallized, in the writer’s opinion. To date, 

obviously, it entailed heavy obligations. the Russian people have been in ‘the grip 

In summary, the writer would point out revolutionary and w rar psychology 

that" the growth of Soviet Russian society tinuously since I1QI7 as indeed, for 

“has eliminated a vast range social- ‘years they had been charged with revolu- 


economic differentials: with the abrogation tionary zeal before time. Democratic 
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of hereditary a and capitalistic ownership of “procedures are prone to. limitation under 


land and enterprise as sources of profit. these conditions. The years have been long a 
In their place have arisen new differentials : Pa the struggle has been intense, however. 


based upon achievements that in Soviet So- Patterns of behavior tend to crystallize an 

ciety have social value. ‘The ‘ Soviet Union, . become institutionalized with long habitua- 

before the present war, was a society of pro- : tion. ‘It remains to be seen , still, therefore, 

ducers, among whom status and power were Ww hat type pr system will develop or 
equated with socially recognized accomplish remain, along with the socialist economy, if a 

- ments or work ‘performed. The lower levels once the Soviets obtain a fair degree of 


of the social stratification were protected by national security, 
Status has been | given also to many ndustrial 
whose achievements in production have been 
“But see at article by B. this” number with high he honors, decorations and spe- 
Am, Sociol. Rev. —ED. 
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RECENT TRENDS THE 


‘Res M AURER- 

Sarah Lawrence e College” 


to “examine many capacity and its standard of living. There 
other “rende economic, political, cultural, was conviction also that “liberating 
_social—characteristic of pre-war and 
Soviet Russia. While it will not be sand trivialities” would prove salutary for 

possible here, of ¢ course, ‘to examine all the the women themselves, making possible - 

changes in Soviet civilization which | have fuller existence and a more satisfyi ing family — 

influenced are Teflected “family life. Technological improvements introduced 
_ structure and relationships, an effort will be 5 into work on factory and farm in the thirties 
made to review briefly of those which served | reduce 1 reliance “upon physi sical 


the writer considers basic. = and more to 


ENLARGED ECONOMIC ROLE OF SOVIET WOM 


Of primary influence on the re of institutes grew with the The 
family ‘is the position occupied Plans inaugurated in 1928 did 

mother. The Position she occupies within away with the burden unemployment 
the family is is in n large part determined by the vhich ‘women had borne ‘ing greater 


whole. In ‘the Soviet “Union the ‘trend handleapee prejudice still “common 
towards women’s assumption of responsi-— against women workers, The Plans 
“ate _ bilities outside the home has grown more Soviet women that entrance into productive _ 
more evident. In 1934 34 almost 32 of work could b be undertaken on a lifetime 
each hundred workers and employees were basis, ‘not. as ‘a temporary expedient. 
women.1 In addition to these seven million improvements assured Soviet 
-wage- earners there were millions of women of a constantly shortened work- day. 
Women om farms who, like | their This, then, was the atmosphere 
Sovi iet women ’s assumption of responsibility 
for their share-of- the- outside the home: praise for their patriotism, 
: basis Each year since 1934 the number of concrete demonstration of a greater volume — 
women participating in “gainful” work has of goods in which their families shared, — 
increased both in absolute figures and in assurance < of continuous employ ment under : 
y oportion to the total body of workers. By constantly i improvi ing conditions. Z 
1940 there were eleven million women work- Soviet women’: participation 
“ers and employees , constituting over 37 per tion, the implications te family 
cent of all wage- earners in the Soviet Union. — "relationships will be considered below, shows _ 
In addition there were nineteen million trend not only of numerical but of al 
= tilling the fields and raising cattle. 2 tive change. Before 1917 0 more th than half of 
as working members of collective farms. > - , all working women in Russia were domestic 
continuous i influx of fate pro workers;* by 1937 only 1.8 per cent fell into 
du uction has had an ideological tech- this category while 35.2 per cent t of women 
nological basis. The Soviet authorities were wage- -earners were engaged i in -Targe- scale 
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ded Soviet Union, and women doctors 
ver 73,000.° In agriculture, too, the “equal | 


REE 


Be 


Soviet constitution began to take on 
‘more significance as women were given the 
to learn to do equal work with 
n, to drive tractors, experiment. with | 
serve as chairmen of — farms 
brigade leaders in field work. 
~ Continuing the trend already evident i no 


the: twenties when despite limited oppor- 


achieved high _ administrative and judicial 
positions, almost half a million women 
; chosen ‘deputies to local soviets in the 1939 


elections, while in the elections to Republic 


“than 1700. women figured.* In ac addition to 
these elected ‘officials, almost: two) ‘million 
> omen volunteered for active work in the ! 
various bureaus of village and city soviets. 
| war years have intensified still further 


E - tive work. _ There is at present, it should be 
been lacking in peacetime. In 1942 it was 
decreed that ‘urban women 16 to 45 unless S 
ill, pregnant, or with youngsters under eight _ 
‘years of age, could be drafted for work in 
é industry | and women 15 to” 50 in rural areas — 
were liable for induction into farm work. 7 
Even before these decrees, women had 
sponded to the new need, however, and late : 
In 1941 constituted . ‘45 per cent of all work- 
and employees. At the present time ne they 
- are not only in the majority but in many ~ 
ranches of industry they constitute almost. 


_ mobilization of men for the army has en- 
dar ged the reliance upon ‘women ev 


in 


a -"Investiya, March 
Ibid. 
a " Pravda, March 8 8, 1942. 


example will suffice: nine out 


= Union is known as s Stakhanovism in 


tunity in the economic ‘sphere many 


and Federal Soviets in 1937 and 1938 more attendant p publicity of their - record- breaking 


e for the woman worker and to create more 


country’s efforts to attain women’s full 
participation in productive and 


noted, an element of compulsion which has 


home signified for the Soviet family? How 


collective farm (Soviet Central Asia), find him 
x the entire working body.” On the farms the —_— “In peacetime very few of our a . 


"farms here, for according to old local custom 
- the wives and daughters usually stayed at — 
areas which through thirties were rela- ‘But today there is not a single woman or girl on 
. the farm who is idle. . . . We have the women 
to thank for having completed all our field work 
‘in time this year, and on a scale than 


THE SOV 


years manifest itself in some ‘occupations. 


of ten medical students in the Soviet Union 


ay for equal wo ork” guaranteed to women in : The trend toward rationalization of the 


‘work process, a movement which in 


_ honor of the miner who in 1935 gave a well- 
"publicized demonstration of his methods, 
directly affected women’s position in 
economic world. The emphasis on organiza-— 
tion rather than brawn alone, on imparting 
of skills to those less skilled, on raising the in 
output of brigades and shops and whole 
factories rather than of individuals alone— 
all this has been of aid to Soviet women. 
They have been enabled in significant num-— 
ber to achieve nationwide fame, and. the 


crop yields” or ‘factory output has helped 
establish more firmly an attitude of respect 


and more the equality i 


fact which was 
hers in law from the firs 


n 
4 
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What has this tr id t 


participation by women in political, cul- 
tural and economic construction outside the 


has it affected parent- child, husband- wife, cy 
parent-teacher and other pivotal relation 
Soviet children have come increasingly 
“accept as a matter of _ course that their 
mothers will be occupied outside the home 


In the report of an interview | with 


Hamrakul Tursunkulov, Uzbek 


worked out in the fields. This was true of all the i 
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women trained a8 skilled workers. Dy llvely DacKward in Opening up 

4 = to women.® Data on registration in | 

0,000 women lathe- __fessions” to w oS 

1939 there were some 60,000 in the Is and short trainin courses indicate 

hands and 40,000 wo en fitters i d of n’s outnum- 

_metal-working industry, die hmm; | 

machine operators, 14,000 _ tool-and-die 
makers. Women engineers and _technicia a 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
part of each day. ‘There is very” little mitted to the Soviet people for. discussion, in th 
evidence conflict or | loss" of sense law ‘was openly aimed at plied 
security on the part of the child where this “lightminded attitude toward family the 
| is taken for granted. Indeed there is a and family obligations.” was s the subject th 
‘on sense of pride, often very articulate, evoked _ of animated discussion: at factory and fam § of f 
the praise accorded the ‘working mother meetings, in the pr press, in learned journals. 
by schools, movies, literature, and other Letters to ‘Pravda and /zvestia, as well as 
educational media. It is not the ‘subject of local n newspapers, revealed, in relation to 
| debate between father and mother, nor a proposed abolition “of abortion, both objec- 
situation of family controversy’? “through tions: and endorsement, the former primarily educ 
which the child can develop an attitude of from urban women and the latter from those j the | 


resentment or fedling of neglect. It is of 


great influence in this” connection that the 

‘Soviet child can rarely observe in his circle as housing, child facilities, attitude: 

4 of acquaintances anyone whose mother is toward planned parenthood. 

devoted to the three k’s. The Soviet house- The Soviet housing shortage was felt n 


‘Tural areas. Beneath tt this geographical 
division of opinion lay considerations such 


wife—and there were millions of women acutely in the cities than the villages as 


the. Soviet Union before the war who did industrialization created a hasty 
a pay envelope of their own—is__ tion. The need for more pre- -school institu- 
induced through campaigns and daily ‘social tions was also more evident in cities where 


pressure to take on varied volunteer labors. work was usually on a year-round basi sis. 
‘The W ives’ Movement, for example, which | _ Traditionally the rural attitude towards size - 
Was at its height in the second year of the of family has differed from the urban “a to al 
writer's stay in the Soviet Union, 1935-1937, Russia, Unemploy ment and other hardships 
d 


7 . sought to induce women not already involved in the early years imposed, particularly on 
in civilian 1 defense,| Red | Cross, apartment Women in Soviet cities, the necessity for 
house com committees, local soviet bureaus and limiting the of family. T ‘The instru- 


‘wail 
inter 


other public organizations, to seek useful mentality which they seized upon upon was abor- | 

are participation on a volunteer basis in their tion rather than birth control; the explana- a ‘Th 

a 7 ore ’s place of employment. This move- tion for this must be s sought in the low level Until 

ss ment, by putting more women into close Ya literacy at the time, the influence of P 

“touch with the country ’s construction ef- custom, the urgency of need. Soviet lation 

forts, had an important effect on family ‘life medical profession protested. in when ernme 

two ways: it created more wage- in 1920 clamored for and obtained 

as many volunteers became interested decree legalizing abortion. Inv the 

Ir 


45 | Shed the to join the payroll, and it empha- doctors had their way but the repeal of ‘the: 
‘sized the family relationship by bringing the law was effective only a few months. It was _ 
‘Wives as wives into the husband’s occupa not until 1936 that they scored the ace 

sphere. which now appears to be final. But in the 

This emphasis wives | in the polling ‘thin adaption of the decree 


= open acknowledgment 2 of limiting abortions to cases of medical neces: 


family relationship, was closely tied in with sity, a planned parenthood e educational cam- 
family legislation at that time. In n May, ~paign was continuously under way. 
1936, the draft of a law on abortions, di- abortaria_ not only performed amazingly 
-vorce, and child care institutions was sub- efficient operations but became centers of 
___*There are, however, some vestiges 0 woman had undergone abortion—the doc- | F 


parts of the Soviet Union under Moslem influences; SS is that - 
thus even in 1938 the Soviet press reported the tor alway s attempted to dissuade her—she vided 
moval of several Tadjik officials for opposing their — was directed to her local health center or ; aa 


__ wives’ unveiling, an attitude always found closely -—birth control advice. In such a health center Hi, it was 

_ ‘Felated to the view that “woman’s place is in the which was either in her factory or in her qT oa 
home.” From reports of wartime developments in hc hbor th od, then birth con- would 
Soviet Central Asia it is safe to assume that even ome neighborhood, there were bi hood. 


these vestiges have now been eradicated. exhibits designed to all all women 
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RE 
‘in this and devices were sup-. 
plied without fee. It was a common sight in . years whenever the construction program > 
- the various Institutes devoted to problems — _ lagged the volume of protest from the w omen 
of the Mother and Child to. see delegations zg sufficient to indicate that they had 
of factory women filing past charts and ‘definitely counted on those facilities when 
y bottled beg: “sak while | a lecturer, ple in making their decision to be or not to be 
_ mothers. However, despite occasional lapses 
it 
in schedule the trend in child care and ma- 


_ternity services has since 1936 been defi- 


education campaign made slow progress in nitely upward." 

the y years of legal abortion. Moscow alone Before this, one further factor 
| "was averaging 1 12,000 abortions a month, influencing family size in the Soviet Union 
Most Soviet women ‘regarded abortion should be noted. The 1936 law contained 
simpler and in this v iew they were usually — _ important provisions concerning divorce and 
- encouraged by their menfolk. One abortion alimony. . The harsh living conditions follow- _ 
to another, despite. ‘the fact that anes- ing the World War and years of internecine 
thesia was rarely 1 used. “Five abortions alto- strife made for unstable family relationships 

- gether ‘were not so ) painful as this ‘ae } in the early twenties. | It was in that early | 


tomy,” was the judgment of one “repeater” = that extremists in the ‘Soviet ood 


tions limiting family size. 
it must be reported that the 


who occupied a bed near the writer’ s in an were declaring that the family was outmoded 


ear, nose and throat clinic in the Soviet and that “free love’ ” should be regarded a 7 pur 
capital. ~The 1936 law severed this devotion the socialist desideratum. Lenin, it is well & 
to abortion and forced Soviet women _ known, sharply opposed this view, main- 
avail: themselves. of the birth control de- taining that the family was an institution of 
vices ‘information which they had basic importance precisely. because sex 
until that year manifested relatively scant tions had not only private but social conse- s 
Many Soviet factory clinics re- quences in terms of the new lives thi that at were 
parted an immediate increase in attendance. brought into” being. 
The trend in family size after 1936 1927 marriage law, twice redrafted ptr 
until the war was upward. ‘This did after country- wide ‘discussion, and retained 
y represent, in the writer’s view, a new popu- - as adopted to this day, must be regarded _ in HB 
lati lation | policy on the part of the Soviet Gov- e this light, for the legislation of de a — 
ernment. A high birth rate had always been “marriages was, despite certain _misunder- 
as desirable and special _ standings road which apparently con- 
had always been accorded the pregnant | sidered “legal prostitution,” 
woman and the nursing mother. From year ‘really aimed to establish ‘social obligations 
to year s the I Plan in periods progressed it for sexual relations. It was directly line 
became possible to offer more and m more with denunciation of ‘the cav alier 
"-encouragements to larger families. As the glass of water’ theory of sex conduct. ‘The 


~ second Five Year Plan drew to a close the writer. considers it - significa nt that the. 1936 
_ Soviets could assure those who had delayed = did not modify the earlier marriage pro-- 
or limited their motherhood that there visions and concludes from “this that the 
"would be a vast increase in maternity homes, _trend manifested in the thirties of strength- 
Pre-school institutions, other aids of ening the family as a social institution has its 


= 


importance to the woman who did not wish basis. i in “measures already taken’ in the 
‘through reproduction to sacrifice her hard- twenties. Ir In ‘short, what might appear to be 


won position in production. It is significant _ a wholly n new trend is a ‘more pronounced © 
that while birth control information pro- continuation of an older one. silicon 


vided the possibility of limiting family size, Within the family as within other social 3 
was accompanied by positive inducements institutions continuous trend in the 


the result Cf., the writer’s Soviet Health Care in Peace 
Id be planne Tat er than no parent- and War, American- Russian ae, New York, Ga 


hood. The 1936 law | provided for a notable | 
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‘Soviet U Union| has been to secure a greater society, to it could be entrusted increasingly i 
: and greater « degree of protection for the the duty of instilling in the new generation — 
ss weaker members. The simplified divorce pro- the society’s attitudes toward work, women, 
adopted in 1927 tor relieve the family nationalities, science, and so on. Increas- 

the necessity of continuing too it was recognized that this new 

_ Telationship \ which the choked court calen-— family—new surely in the sense that the 
dars could not relieve quickly enough, were mother: had a new relationship to children 
found in succeeding years to provide an in- and to husband, that economic security was” “ 

sufficient protection against what the Soviets assured ‘it through the “right to work” as 

term “Don Juanism.” ” The abuse of divorce implemented countrywide © economic. 
; privilege by men was far more common , plans, that certain services of an educational 7 

| Incidentally than by women, a fact closely and health kind gave the family new Y Oppor- 
telated to consumer shortages and hardships tunities and relieved it. of old straine—that 

of daily life which took their toll more this kind of | family could provide | a rich 

% noticeably of women, _ The 1936 law raised -eotoea life which would help bring < about — 

the price of the second divorce from 5° that more sensitive, ‘cultured and diverse 

rubles to 150 r rubles and the third to 300 individual f for which all other — in 


_ rubles. This in itself could hardly be deter- the society 
= for even the lowest- -paid worker could aie 
earn this amount in a month. However, =i ‘THE FAMILY IN RELATI 


quick marriage and divorce as a This towards regarding the famil 
for a vanished prostitution, and to protect an important instrument for 
all who enter the marriage relationship with» happiness, for creating the conditions under 
_ sincere intentions of fou nding a family, _ which the good life can be lived, has re- 
oe am there were two other provisions in the > 1936 sulted in much attention being paid, as clear- 
: law; one to record each divorce in the pass- , ly reflected in the Soviet press, for example, — 
“port 1 Ww vhich each individual in Soviet Russia to matters of parent-child, parent-school re- 4 
ate the other to set high “alimony” lationships, so on, Th T the Soviet people 
aa Bs he maintenance of any children of the 


titled to support after divorce, a fact related education will 1 help end those inadequacies. 


: to the whole Sovi let attitude toward labor In the family y relationship: Sov) iet men and | 


i 
and the constitutional guarantee of right oo women are frankly willing to learn, ‘Parent : } 


= work, the dependents are now provided for education is now increasingly on the psycho- | 
_ more liberally than ever. The court can allot ogical level, although much of the instruc- a0 
4 -one- “fourth, _one- ‘third, or tion characteristic « of the early years when 
elementary hygiene had to be taught, still 
"persists. From “The Peasant Mother’s ABC” 
3 “prison "sentence for failure to pay. ca y of the early twenties and the bright-colored = 
‘This increasing posters which adorned every waiting-room 
ae family obligations as serious undertakings, to impress upon parents the physical needs 


and marriage divorce as matters the child, the food, clothing and sleeping 


= 


— a 


n 

of the role | to it in Soviet 

society. Increasingly the Soviets have come 

to regard the family as the where all 

other spokes of activity tie in. Because the This must be as a broad 
family of the thirties was already the family oft course. In many instances, in the actual app 


tion of a “socialist attitude” there were parents who — 
of socialism, that is, a social group in which  jeraty qualified as mentors. Cf. for example the 


older and younger generations alike  writer’s “The Problem of Labor Turnover,” Ameri- 


es Rev 0 t Union, une, 1041. 
mitted” themselves to to building a socialist 


in with this attempt to prevent the use 0 RECREATION, 
l 


pe: 
have always combined a sense of their pe | 
union. While no able-bodied spouse is en- shortcomings with a conviction that scientific | 
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struction date with the handling of various 

situations to inculcate discipline and win ee that this will continue, 

‘the child’s respect and love, and to avoid doubtedly in lesser “degree in the war 

the over- indulgence to which parents so period than in the wartime situation which 

recently underprivileged and with their own - forced upon teaching staffs many of the — 7 


le harsh youth fresh in mind, are prone. ’ in relationships with the children—homework, _ 
iS 2 several ways: articles in the daily newspaper ere ch 
iS ‘ by authorities on child care give information i 
the same time that | they remind busy the war by the 
11 &§ parents that this matter of the child’s home limited working day of ‘the adult, creating a 
“relationship is important, | Simply written n large stretch of leisure time in which “joint” 
books, often collections of informal essays, activities of a recreational nature | could 
are available at nominal cost; the authors” 

generally teachers, like Makarenko, 

his” ‘successful handling of the viet Union in the thirties. Until 
young and respected by Soviet “parenthood when 


for his friendly insight into their problems. clared by the Soviets to demand a change, 13 a 
Radio programs are often devoted to the working day was generally ‘six or seven 
care discussions, Perhaps even im- hours. After” that dat e, however, it was an 
portant than all these as a parent education hour longer | and after the Nazi invasion, it 
medium i is the Soviet teacher herself (women wa was lengthened by three hours of permissible _ - 
predominate in the « educational system). , overtime. The opportunity 1 for parent- child ; 
She is responsible not only in the classroom — ‘activities, | ‘made possible by y the short \ work- 
but for any behavior manifestations which ing day in peacetime and by the interest in 
reflect poor home conditions. isits to the skiing. ball- playing, swimming, encouraged 


a care problems with parents, to make, con — farm sports cl clubs and for ¢ children by phy si- . 
4 crete suggestions in relation to bedtime hour, cal education courses in schools as well as _ 
= space, vacation plans. Home chores a extra-curricular sports | circles, was utilized i a" 
fostering respect for- the mother’s S re- Soviet parks. ‘and sports fields proved to the 
5 ‘spons sibilities 0 utside the home, as develop- 4 observer. Even i in Bolshevo, the - famous 
ing habits s of discipline and — ability to to “prison without walls” in a Moscow suburb, _ 4 
Standing performance of similar duties in jointly participated in by former ¢ criminals, 
_ the school involving a respect for school men and women alike, and their children. = 
q property. This has been the trend, to bring ==The wide development of of sports oppor- 


‘pupils’ “homes enable her to discuss: child for parents by trade union and collective 
children are encouraged; they” are regarded large measure, as “even a casual stroll 
“organize, as. a sound basis for an vunder- the sports stadium was a beehive of activity _ 
the teacher and parent into closer relation- tunity in the Soviet Union has" affected 

with the learning ideally being a two family relationships not in this way alone. 


actual effect there have been the difficulties. y ‘family life “over- 
attendant upon the fact. that the teaching: preoccupation with | questions of sex that: 
; body is for the most part a new one, making outdoor activity would provide a healthy 

valiant efforts to continue “graduate study pelease for energies being w antonly r misused. 
inexperience. “The lack While it would be absurd to suggest 


— 


discipline, which the teacher may attribute there is a direct correlation between the 
to the home and seek in vain to locate there, > trend toward increased sports interest and 


is often due to her own lack of command — | the trend toward abolition of prostitution, P. = 


the subject matter and consequent in- is nonetheless probable that Lenin’s sug- 

ability to retain the interest of the pupils. 

However, there have been ‘enough i in the Cf. the “The Soviet Hours 
results from the “social worker” American Review on the Soviet Union, April, 


oof on ti 


ly 
< 

= 
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recreational activity offset somewhat by 


the trend, manifested in the thirties , toward 


gestion, as annual accretions i in floor sp space as as the build- 
struction of sports fields, f sports ing program proceeded— —for the writer te giver 
a. > e equipment at prices low enough to suggest — in Moscow is associated with the incessant that 
su ubsidy, and free instruction by experts, sound of hammers— -affected family relation- 
he elped create the toward a adversely, , subjecting parents and 
healthier attitude toward sex, an attitude children to ‘the strains consequent 1 upon their 
‘a _ that is managing more and more successfully crowding, _ Mitigating influences were, how- se 
to steer course between asceticism and ever, first of all the ‘sorry history. of Tsarist  kitch 
promi miscuity, “Rousing (the Soviet population generally 
The trend toward parent- -child no memory of ampler accommodations) and 


second, the ubiquity of institutions outside 
the home in which study. and recreation can 

adult education on a wide scale, education be sought. Children’s clubs—the famed hand 
‘not only in child care and other matters Palace of Pioneers and the. Pioneer ‘Houses— 
already mentioned but ‘the whole in pianos, stamping space, chess — 


of. technical and cultural” courses designed and domino rooms, and other facilities which 
to produce : a more skilled and w well- rounded their homes do not provide the youngsters. 
body of workers. _ These courses are offered *. he adults, too, have their clubs at factories — 
without charge by trade unions and collec- places of occupation which rest- becat 
‘tive farms, and through newspapers and _ ful space as well as entertainment and in- there 
other devices” ‘social pressure is exerted can be found. These institutions to 
‘make each adult want to become a jolt extent decrease the opportunit ies for 


skilled worker and, a more cultured indi- joint participation of parent and child, but. 


= 
> 


= vidual. Concerts are held in factory and on ina tight housing situation must be regarded § mean 
| po farm, authors come to discuss their works, as healthy outlets which help 1 rather than ti any t 
laboratories and factory workshops hinder the development of warm family ties. form 
if provide expert instruction in scientific sub- It should be noted, too, in relation to hous- “more 
jects, While this trend will ultimately, that the thirties witnessed the end of “mari 
has” indeed in ‘some part already, helped architectural designs i in which kitchens were gener. 
« trengthen the other trend, of joint parent- excluded. The usual practice in the Soviet 
child activity, it has’ operated to some extent Union is, to be sure, for all members of the fling) 
“also t to fill adult leisure hours and leave less family to eat their main meal of the day. 

, ae ime for contact between parent and child _ away from home, the children at pre-school to der 

_ an id, for that matter, between parents. How- _ institutions | or at school and the parents at pe 
ever, there is no doubt that the small part of | place of work, Nonetheless to accommodate | - portur 
the day spent together is on a higher level the breakfasts and light suppers of which J  consic 
of r relationship than if the parent ignored family increasingly partakes asaunit deterr 
cultural and technical educational oppor- i in their own room or rooms, it was found | will 

nities in order to spend all leisure time | necessary provide in each apartment sense 
a 4 vith the children. The trend toward length- : some dining needs and to include kitchen ~ youth 
ening =the study years of the y oung will facilities, usually shared by several families. witho 
possibly serve to decrease in post-war years It should be noted too, in ‘connection with — ~— othery 

amount of study the adult in the family development, that while the working ! which 
Union will be impelled to undertake, and mother i is relieved of the largest part of the which 

= the future indicates a growing period of cooking | problem, whatever meal preparation source 

daily” companionship between parent she > does engage i in is usually 1 rendered more 
However, adult education will, it laborious by the absence of modern kitchen limite 

to be expected, continue in some degree in equipment. Hot running water in the kitchen stipen 

a country conscious of technological change and gas stoves for cooking are ‘the exception ten 

and the need for continuous instruction. ae as yet, although the trend is in the direction — - decree 

Several other developments in the ‘last of a greater concern with these facilities as ships 

decade should be noted in 1 connection with domestic worker becomes = 


growing of the famil 


The housing situation, 
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given first consideration, it ‘ts to be expected situation with each 
- that the Soviets will turn to efficient home take on part- time work there is no problem ‘= 
devices on a large scale; it should not be ex- at all of availability of funds. _ 
their more limited use, willl assume the sam 


kitchens | in other civilizations. 


Soviet Russia as the proponent of institu- 
The typical school situation of free tui- tional rather than home care of children, 


“tion and stipends, or living capers, paid there is in wartime significant confirmation 

i to students in higher institutions had created _ ae the fact that the Soviets regard the family — 
on the one as central and the nurseries, kindergartens, 
hand, and college enrollment ‘that chad and other institutions | as family aids. There 


still conceives of 


itt relation to family income on the other. 

Young men and women in college could, 

often did, marry and start their own families 

because there s not only the stipend to 

them: the: economic wherewithal but 

to their places of study 


newspaper articles ar and books of fiction than ; 
ever before, at the very same ‘time that the 
Institutional network is being expanded t 
accommodate the greater participation of 
- women in production, but the way the prob- 

there the kinds of orphans is being handled demon- 
care institutions—c inics, nurseries, kin ‘strates: in value of the 
--gartens—as found also in close proximity 


of 
factories and farms. Motherhood | did 
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cri inthe war an has beled 
“more important than this influence ¢ on early “4 the number of children who must be raised 
ma orphanages."® Even before’ the war the 
generally, for lo less had found by experience that where 
a _ the institution is a substitute for the family 


situati you 
tions for _ youth’ having a so-called and not merely an adjunct it is less success- 
in rearing happy, secure children. How- 


the influence on parent-youth 
ever, so mumerous are the youngsters de 
amnot afford 1  prived of their parents either permanently 
give him prof or for the duration in the unprecedented 
and the parents do not have to 
_ consider higher education as one more factor _ 


the invader, that the 
determining the number of children beat back the i 
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‘mobilization of man- and womanpower 


family 
‘Taise. On the other hand there is a of the 
“sense of independence o 1 the art ‘of the | in many instances e silver lining i 
th “tra cloud will be evidenced in family relation- 
of training Ships in the future, however: there will be 
Which were instituted in. the school year foll the World War 
ended the Nazi attack, “this ° tne years owing 
Civil. War years, there will also be 
of independence is there only for the , and there will 
capable student, for tuiti on is now further stimulus to early marriage, because in 
limited to tho with boys” and girls” in institutions will be eager 
average to start their own homes and find the family 
tipends to those of “A” status. who need 
the support mis in their childhood. 
support.* Just what effect the tuition 
“decree will have on Soviet family relation-- 


Ps: Cf. t the writer’s chapter ‘ “Restoring i Dis- 
{= ships will only be seen in the post-war years, abled Veteran and His pale, in The USSR 

“Cf. the writer’s “Recent Soviet Education De- ies Cf. the writer’s Soviet Children ind Their Care, fo S 
ces, of the Dec. 17, 1940. National Council of American Soviet Friendship. 
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‘HAS brought | numerous that state to its ends. out ‘the the 
4 | in the life of the Soviet citizen. Ta principle in a short sentence when he said, 4 ers 
hav ve been multiplied | ine keeping with the The Soviet state is looked upon by Soviet 9 munic 
increased danger to the state. Restrictions statesmen as a ‘mechanism devised te to that j 
oO n private enterprise have been somewhat Ss Soviet citizens to a new stage of economic inar 
in keeping with increased needs of and political development. The ultimate contre 
yer the community for food and —— has been | set as “communism,” which has wise | 
hard pressed state- -owned sources could not been characterized by Marx as that form will ¢ 
a fully supply. The full extent of these changes of economic and social organization in which ~ condit 
cannot be measured until after the war, but society shall receive from each member ac- ter-th 
the pattern is already becoming clear. For cording to his ability and dispense to each power 
= those familiar with Soviet political a and « — according to his needs. Engels was the first to ob’ 
nomic development. t the pattern invites at- to speculate i in n detail upon the ‘political 
tention as an extension of what has gone structure of “such a society.? He believed suc 
7 before, rather than as a marked departure. that under ‘such conditions compulsion from ~ 
New situations been met with measures a central authority or state would no longer prolet 
based upon fundamental Soviet concepts of be “necessary. Social customs would» the ne 
Hat _ the role of the individual | and of of property — become so firmly ingrained in the thinking % the to 
in Soviet society. It will be the purpose of of the community, individual needs be for, 
this ‘paper to” review these principles from would be so. completely met within these ship o 
the point of view of the political customs, that only the mentally re- opport 
and to trace “their “application in concrete tarded would offend these customs. Such to put 
a. 2 "situations brought forward by the war, ‘offenders: would be subjects for treatmen began 
police, who would no longer be required had te 
‘Soviet jurists look to to the theories of Marx in society. Engels said that under ‘ ‘com- workm 
and his school for their inspiration. Their -munism” the state would “wither away. ” 
springs” from_ the principles ‘set foresaw only the continuation of | the his 
an forth by Marks and Engels in the Com- ‘istrative functions of the apparatus society § -lectiviz 


munist Manifesto 1848 in which | they would create to assure ‘distribution of the  difficul 


“Your jurisprudence is but the will benefits it produced. The army, police, courts to moy 

of your class made into law for all, a will, 4 and penal law would have gone. ~ a onize 1 

+ whose essential character and are % Certain fundamental concepts were enun- that 

7 determined by the economic conditions of ciated by Marx and Engels as essential to want 

existence of your class.’”” They discard any a society which sought to achieve -com- and po 
suggestion that law is above the state and munism. Lenin elaborated further, using as __The 
from reason or divine wisdom. The his material the startling success achieved 

faith of the school of jurists which holds to by private capital in “the late nineteenth 

dy xIV L Lenin, , Sochineniya, 2 or 

the r 

John 


XXXVI 


il 
ang 
i 
New York, 2935, 204 at 233. 


and early contusies: “The Marxian « cry of ‘the revolution, The state 
~ school - believed that the key to control of apparatus of this dictatorship and law — 
the course of social development lay with as a tool of the state became unquestioned — 
those who owned the of property \ which principles guiding the leadership. In apply-- 
was most productive in a given period. At = these principles, they hoped to direct 
one time the slave and land were the sources _ society to a new life centered around social- 
wealth. Under feudalism, land alone was __ ism as its economic base. They believed this 
the major factor. With ‘the “advent of ex- would lead ultimately to ‘communism » under 
tensive trade and the industrial revolution, which the state, as an apparatus" of 
ownership of industry and means of com- Bye and the law, as the handmaiden of 
this apparatus, would “wither away.” 


that ‘if f society a as a whole i is to place itself 


‘the major sources of ‘wealth. Other- In evaluating the position of ‘the indi- 
wise ‘the owners of these sources of wealth vidual i in Soviet society, the leaders begin 
will oppose progress towards an ‘their discussion with the underlying princi- 
condition in which they would lose the bet. ple stated Marx’s German Ideology:® a 
than-average B and “Only in the collective can the ‘individual 
find the means of | giving him the opportunity 
to develop his inclinations in all directions; 
seeks to an ane in consequence, personal freedom is possi- 
in such sharp contrast to the economy o only in the collective.” ee 


capitalism must be under control of Soviet leaders emphasize the importance AL 


“the new state he hoped to see ‘ele: as to true personal freedom. They often repeat . 
@ the tool with which a new economy might that a man with an empty stomach and no — 


be forged, He therefore called for a dictator- i: home or job has no personal freedom what- 
ship of the proletariat. When Lenin had the — ever. They have no patience for arguments to. 
- opportunity after the revolution in Russia the effect that freedom to talk against the 
to put Marxian teaching into practice, ae government in Hyde Park or Columbia Circle 
began with the w orkmen. But Russia the test -of whether per: personal freedom m exists 
primarily an agrarian nation. The peasants j in a society, ‘and a substitute for a system 
had to be brought into government on the of economy where socialism with ‘its promise 
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Norkman’s if the n of abundance prevails. It is on ‘this point 

This was not an easy task, an that so m many misunderstandings arise 
history of the years leading up to col- discussions between Soviet and non-Soviet 
lectivization « of agriculture is evidence of the 


‘cu political scientists, who use the word “free- 
_ difficulties faced by the workmen. They ad dom” and its correlative “democracy” with- 
to move ‘slowly. enough s so as not to defining their terms. The distinction 
- onize the peasant masses, but fast enough — important in assessing the role of the indi 
that the new economy would not fail tn Soviet “society. 

of sufficient a |The theme running through Sovie 


nd popular support. ning thr 


it concerns the relationship between the 

the proletariat was and the individual is that the state 

*See ‘V. I. Lenin The State and Revolution, exists for the benefit of the individual 

_‘Internat. Pubs., New York, 1935. Also published guide him and protect him and to better 

different translation by Vanguard Press New his condition until such time as classes have 


of the role of property in the development of law, 
“see John N. Hazard, Soviet Law: An Introduction, — : 
XXXVI Columbia . Law Review (1936), P. 
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IV Karl Marx, Moscow, 193 
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individual unwarranted assumption of were and even expanded in in cases 
power by a state official or his failure to where new problems arose plague the 


that only | the guilty are punished. Both With the growing importance of state- 
tasks are important in considering the posi- owned and cooperative ely- -owned property 
tion of the individual in Soviet. society. following the successful development of col- 
The first task has been highly publicized lectivization and the first Five Year | plan, 7 


7 4 the Soviet Union. The Soviet leaders _ the protection of this type of property be- sid 
i. ee _have been severe in ridding the U.S.S.R. of | came of paramount importance. It gave tise a m 
_ individuals who were believ ed to be danger- to the law of August 1932° which 
< ous to the program directed toward social- vided the death penalty” for those who stole : h 
ism, . These leaders felt that the birth it. Likewise with the growth of 
pangs gs of the dictatorship of the proletariat crime in the mid-1930’s, the state found it 


in the chaos of civil war and intervention — to increase penalties and to -_ | ey 
d 


following the first world war required harsh raw some of the Protection with which 
of protection. They have likewise teen: -age y youngsters had previously been a sul 
that the long- standing hostility of other ‘surrounded when they committed illegal 
world powers which took concrete forms in  acts.® | 
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Soviet state’s “When German armies inv aded 
Sov iet Criminal Code’ begins with USSR, , the provisions | of the statute on 
all-inclusive chapters containing articles de- the jurisdiction of courts which called for 
signed to protect the state from intentional the transfer of jurisdiction of courts 
unintentional acts directed at the over- military courts in time of war were 

= throw v of the state or which might result it in ~ voked.! 1 The state in its hour of greates 3 
a revolution. Omissions to act are like- peril put the European part of the U nion 
Wise | defined as. dangerous to the state, and under military law." A State Committee for 


there is even included an article which pro- Defense was created to guide the nation’ 

Meo a that if an act is found to have been although the constitutional bodies remained bs 
6 _ dangerous to the state, but i is not specifically — and functioned in their assigned tasks. W hen oe 
defined as a crime, it. may be punished by 

analogy to the crime most nearly like it. Sobranie 4 

the years from 1932 to 1937, the Soviet *See law of April 7, 1935, Sobranie depend 


leaders apparently felt that Soviet society ssspr , Part I, 1935, No. 19, Art. 155. 
becoming more thoroughly established See Decree of July 10, 1940, Ved. Sov., 
4 and did not require the strictest application 5.5.S.R. No. 23 (86) July 20, 1040, p. 1. For a | 
5 of ‘the law. The article of the code permit- review of all wartime penal legislation see M. I. vf 


tented 


= “ting: punishment by analogy \ was reserve ed = | 
very” unusual cases, and even in these ™ For text of see Report See 
Second Session of the Supreme ‘Soviet of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, His 


See Iavestiya, No. 147 (7523), June 24, 1941. 
Office, London, 1934. esti Ja No. ‘153 (7529), 1, 


of the state Irom the individual Clearly a crime, rather than to blanket a non- milit 

who would overthrow it becomes one task criminal act under some section of the code. 
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transportation became the ‘bottleneck the 
effort, , the railroads were put under i forth in he 
Many of of the measures designed to protect 
“approached within 1 100 kilometers of the Na- 7 ‘the individual against the unwarranted as- 
= s capital, the State Committee for De- sumption of power by a ‘state official, or 
fense issued an an order that at spies, provocators. against his failure to to take measures 
other agents s of the enemy who have to assure that only the guilty are punished 
been enlisted "disrupt appear in the form of Constitutional guar- 
_F reedom of ‘movement was eliminated in The ‘Constitution lays the basis for a 
December, 1941, for workers of both sexes cedure intended to give’ ‘the individual ac- 
jn factories’ making» airplanes, ‘ta nks, ammu- cused of crime an opportunity to have 
nition and shells, naval vessels and | military fair trial. Courts | must comprise lay 
chemicals when the jobs were frozen, with judges i in addition to the professional judge, 
trials by military courts: for desertion that the “horse sense” approach may be 
the worker 1 moved without _ permission. al Trials must | be the 


‘ 


the ca case bearing | children. TAs” ina land of minorities. Cases 
substitution for vacations, payment be heard ‘openly for the public t 

poner in accordance with the established attend, except Cases of sexual offenses 
principles of the Labor Code. or involving diplomatic or military 


Individual freedom is not allowed 22 An individual ‘may telegraph 
vents: the state from | carry ing on the war, | write if he is placed under arrest or other- 
“for in the preservation of the collective lies” . wise f penalized in what appears to be an il- ; 
a Soviet leaders’ only hope of creating the legal fashion. The Prosecutor maintains a a 
new society from which they expect the indi- - special department to hear the complaints. — 
vidual to benefit. hile this procedure would hardly seem as_ 
While the state has lage ged i in protect- protective the writ of habeas corpus in 
ig itself, it has 1 has not ignored ‘the other side Common law, the Soviet jurists claim that it~ 
of the -medal—protection of the individual. is designed to achieve the s same purpose. a 
tt would probably be | incorrect to say that Be sgesicn ch of the person and the home 
to provides protection of the Soviet indi- is also. guaranteed by the Constitution.’ 
vidual” against his state , since Soviet law hile this guarante does not prevent agen- a 
acknowledges | no tule of law above the state. of the law from arresting an an individual, 
is believed’ to be the creation ‘of the entering: a home, an n indi- 
State and not its master. Nevertheless, the vidual 
Soviet jurists believe that strong state =" d 
depends, in the last analysis, upon a con-— 
tented citizenry, and this condition | 
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achieved only when the majority believes Sov. of USSR. to See Constitution of 


restrictions and punish- SS.R., American- Russian -Instiute, _ New York, 
ae 1943. A similar edition is also published by National 
80 (8082), 16, 1043. Council of American-Soviet Friendship, New York, 
Article 1 103. 
estiya, No. 306 (7 December “Article 110.00 
Law of June Ved. Article 113. 
No. 20 (3) Bh ticles 127, 
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ties of the criminal cote to the land, factories, ‘forests, mines, 
those who violate this guarantee.” means of communication 
Protection of the innocent individual is _ by the state becomes, for the Marxist, an 

: one of the tasks of the Code of Criminal _ essential to the progress of society towards 

Procedure in republic.”® The accused communism.” 8° In short, the form of e economy 
must be advised within a definite period of known to the world as “socialism” is her- 
time why he is held,?* and must be given  alded as the essential step to communism, 4 

an attorney if he so desires and every oppor- WwW ithout such a step, the Marxist believed 


_ tunity to collect evidence in his own behalf.** extensive social and economic Progress im- 
Failure to observe these procedural rules. - possible, no m matter how much the | private 
for reversal on appeal, and reported owner permitted distribution cae 

decisions indicate that appellate ci courts pay to the benefit of the individual wage earner. 

close attention to observance of procedural 

Full details of the protective provisions 
of _ the procedural law too numerous years of suffering on a 

for ¢ a review of this nature. Suffice it to say “scale so extensive as to permit ‘only un- 
‘that procedure is no longer relegated to the favorable ‘comparison with conditions in a 

secondary position it held during the early — ‘ society organized on the basis aa 
days of the revolution. “At that time, the ownership of the means of production eo) 

emphasis was on ‘survival of the state, and _——‘ Translation of this ‘major principle into a 


everything else was s secondary, y. Lenin put law was was on the first day’s agenda after the ~ 


the: position simply at the time on are revolution on November 7, 1918, 


wrote, “I have discussed soberly and cate- when land -nationalized.** As soon as 
-gorically which is better, to put in prison it could be done without disrupting pro 
several tens or hundreds of instigators, duction, industry was likewise transferred 
guilty or not guilty or to lose "thousands to the ownership of the state.*? No departure : 
of Army men and workers? The first this major principle has. occurred since 
is better. And let me be accused of any ‘the revolution. Even the trials of this pres: 
mortal sin whatever and of violating free- ent war have not caused it to. be changed. | 
dom—I admit myself guilty, but the in- a While the major principle of state owner- a 
terests of the e workers will win out. 29 Con- ‘ship of the means of production has been 
ditions have changed since ‘Lenin wrote, but | preserved at all times since the een 
the philosophy he expressed is deeply in- the Soviet system has been sufficiently elastic 
grained i in Soviet thinking g. In times to permit limited private enterprise 
stress, it manifests itself i in direct proportion the national economy was hard pressed to 
to the danger of the moment. meet the needs of the individual consumer. 
‘crisis following upon the destructive early 
Ownership of the 1 means of protection years of the revolution the period 
** See Criminal Code, RSFS. R., Article bee 
For an analysis of the Code, see John N. Communist Monifeste, of cit. Supra, note 
Review (1041) Pp. vin Sobranie Uzak RSFSR, 1918, No 


of Criminal Procedure, R.S.F.S.R., Ar- Art 3. 
ticles and 116. Decree on ‘Nationalization of the 
* Constitution, Article "Enterprises, June 28, 1918, Sobranie Uzak. RSF. 
_* Decisions were published ‘in abstract before S.R., 1918, No. 47, Art. 559. This decree was fol- 
the war in Sovetskaya Yustitsiya, a publication of | lowed on November 29, 1920 by the Decree on the 
the Commissariat of Justice. This publication has "Nationalization of All Industrial Enterprises having 
been discontinued during the more than five workmen with mechanical tools, or 
oa * See XXIV V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya, cit., supra, bs ten workmen without mechanical tools, Sobranie 
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| known as the New Economic Policy was the code _ not 3 be exercised to the detri 
introduced in mid- 1921 to last until the ; 
state was able to assume full responsibility ship « of consumers’ is generally parallel 
“meeting the minimum economic needs to this r right under other systems of juris- 
the people in the late 1920’s. To a more prudence. 

limited extent private enterprise has already The trend has been to “emphasize 
een called upon again to help out to meet right o of private ownership of consumers’ J aan 
an emergency. Existing law permitting col- goods rather than to minimize it. The second 

lective farm households to use part of the federal constitution, promulgated in 1936, 
land for r a private gar garden plot | has been set forth this right in precise terms, and 
emphasized, and city: dwellers have been as- even elevated to the level of constitutional 7 
signed land to use in gardening for the use law the right of inheritance, as it had existed 
themselves and ‘their groups. Private since 1923. °° Immediately after the Tevolu- 
individuals have been encouraged avail tion the right had been entirely abolished.** 
themselves of the law | permitting ‘them to Savings deposits a are not only permitted, but 
obtain credit and gain access to materials _ encouraged by law ween exempts them ie 
“ed 


to build their own homes. The ‘movement inheritance taxation." Restrictions on the 
| 


«, 

of war has forced the leaders if this is done in of the 

to depart from programs in order to meet ‘strictive provisions of a! housing law based a 
an urgent: need. It will not be the abandon- upon the most effective use for the benefit 


7 ment of socialism or of the objectives of the of all of the limited housing space : avail- — 


MICHIGAN LI 


not be expected by students of the Soviet BP ine over the accumulation of property - 


OF 


until the is ‘returned to ‘the a consumers’ goods type is. maintained 
ownership of the peasant, working» as not by. Article One of the Civil 
} independent it individual , rather than as a_ but by taxation on income and inheritance ee: 
: _ member of a cooperative, or ‘until industry Rates have risen during the war, but clearly 
@ 7 is made the property of individuals or groups — ‘not with the purpose of confiscating savings 
of individuals, in that profits flow to them, or consumers’ goods. A tax law introduced 
rather than to the state, and until wage immediately after the German attack in 
earners” ‘are distinguished from managers. 1941 automatically raised the income ‘tax 
Such radical changes have not even been by 50 percent for workers and those classi- 
‘Tumored. fied as such if their income was between 30000 
Private ownership ¢ of consumers’ goods has 500 rubles ‘per 1 month.“ For incomes J 


and 500 
been recognized since the first days of the RSFSR. Article 417. 


‘Tevolution. The Civil Code of 1922%* pro- See Decree of April 27, 1918, Sobranie Usak., 
vided extensively for their protection, control RS F.S.R., 1918, No. 34, Art. 456.0 


and inheritance, Subject always to the re- for State Toilers Savings 


striction set forth in Article One of the Civil Banks, Zakonov, Part 
J, 1929, No. 17, Art. 140. 
4 Code to the effect that rights Protected by 73 See Criminal Code, RSFS.R., Article 10 


_ _ This article is not to be applied, according to com-— 
See Decree of “August 9, 1921, 11, Sobranie Uzak. , — mentaries, except in the case of persons who sell as" 
RSFSR, No. 59, Art. 403. business. See Pravo, Cam, 


“published periodically with | “commentaries by the 
Peoples Co of Justice of the RS.F.S.R. 2 
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John N. Hazard, Soviet Housing Law, 
Isvestiya, No. 156 (7532), July 4, 194. 


7 
sum, the tax was increased of 1g 
100 percent. In December, the temporary ciety. Law is ate. 
og “measure was replaced by a new law placing ~ Soviet state was created by the leaders of 
120 ruble tax on workers’ annual incomes" working class. It is dedicated to the 
1800 rubles, graduated to Tubles achievement of communism , and is guiding 
annual incomes of 24, 000 rubles and society a period of socialism as the 
= Persons who received incomes from 
‘private practice were required to pay individual is s the | center of interest, 
much. seems clear that taxation is but it is believed that his personal freedom 
for revenue and as a measure of reducing __ is possible only i in a society organized along 
inflation rather than a indirect way of collective lines. is protected from 
attacking personal property. officials of the ‘state who exceed their au- 
Protection of property rights of the state thority” or fail to perform their duties, but 
means of production and of individuals is. s not protected from the state itself, 
in consumers’ goods is provided” the for no law can be above the state, ‘under 
= — Ceietaa Code. Penalties for misuse of pub- Marxian concepts. The individual must. con- 
lic funds or property are severe, and can form to the requirements of the collective, 
extend to the point of death in the however, and law W prov ides the rules under 
event of larceny.*? Penalties for destruction w hich he is made to conform, if he does not 
or theft of the property of individuals are do so willingly. 
much less severe, but they form a chapter Property” is treated | in accordance with 
of the Criminal Code, and are rigidly en- the use to which it may be put. Consumers’ ; 
forced. Since the war began, special atten- - goods m may be privately owned, and law pro- 
tion has been placed on personal property — ~ tects this private ownership. Producers gots 
when it has been destroyed by the Germans. © _ are looked upon as the source of economi a 
7 Citizens have been invited to inventory their and political power and may be owned only 
losses” and ‘submit the account to the gov- by the state. Law protects | this ownership 
ernment for the eventual reckoning. and provides : severe penalties for those who 
suMMaRy attack the basic principle of the Soviet 


Isvestiya, No. 30 9 (7685), 30, political theory remains the same, the 
basic position of the individual and property 


> 
* See lex cit., supra, note 8. in Soviet society a also remains 
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DEMOCRACY AND MARXIAN. THEORY the “dictatorship” 
por \HE SOVIET attitude toward govern- government would be that of a majority of 
[ment is determined at all times by the population—the | wage- earners in alliance ri 
the Marxist theoretical ‘proposition _ with the peasantry—over the minority con- 
“that governments represent th the relationships = of | the remaining employing — 
-of human beings to the “means of p produc .. merchant elements as “well. as the former 
tion "—land, resources, factory” buildings, landowners determined to restore ‘their once- 
machinery and fuel. Their « concept of position. Therefore, in the words 
classes is based not on “differences in earn- Lenin, this dictatorship of the proletariat 
bt on differences in the relationship would be “a million times democratic” 
_ to the means of production. They view the 4 than ; any form of democracy that had gone - 
_ State as an instrument controlled by the before, because even those which he ad- 
| = of the means of production. * ~~ mired—France after 1789 and the United © 
cieties such as ours where there exist classes through Lincoln’ s day and rgth-cen- 
under their definition—owners of the col = England—he believed to be controlled — 7 
of production (‘‘capitalists’ operators v who the: minority of merchants, industrialists, 
- own nothing but. their labor power and per- financiers ai and d landlords « against the majority : 
sonal belongings ‘proletarians” or ‘wage- Ff wage-and-salary-earners and farmers. 
_ workers” ), and a middle class of the a From the premise that the State represents 
employed—they hold that government rep- the instrument of domination by one class 
resents a dictatorship of the employing er another flows the Marxist conclusion 
over the working class for ‘the purpose of that: after the means" of production have be- 
perpetuating its ability to “exploit’ the lat-— come the common property of 
ter. However, their concept of dictatorship the world over, the 
differs: that generally held elsewhere eventually disappear and | this body will 


are democratic, i ie., for peaceful the viewpoint 0 of the American cor con- 


which is 


| 


MICHIGAN LIBRARIES 


OF 


_ changes in accordance with the popular will, cept of democracy, the most striking aspect mc 
and, on the other hand, of those which ee of these theories is that, despite their “hard- 
found their “most complete expression in boiled,” “realistic” approach to governments 

4 modern Fascism. They have favored the as they were and are, Marx and the present- = 
former against “the latter ever since Marx “ay Bolsheviks 1 regard class dictatorship | 
Engels, in the penultimate paragraph | undesirable state of society, even in 
of the Communist Manifesto of 1848, en- their own case, where it is’ considered 

lity, In his draft of a 
joined ‘their followers to “labor everywhere transitional inevitabi ity 


¥ 
for the union and camuinuns of the demo- new party program, presented to the Bol : 
cratic parties o of all countries. sheviks’ 7th Congress, in March, 1918, Lenin 


the view of the ‘state as an instrument proposed using the Soviet state as a t 
tion period ‘to a gradual abolition of gov- oV- 


of the domination ‘of class over a 
other hangs the Bolsheviks’ concept dating ‘ernment by systematically 


long before the revolution, that when "greater number, finally all of the citi- 
they came to power they, ‘too, would have zens in a direct and daily discharge of ‘their 


share m the state.”? 
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Their criterion at all times has been whether I repeat, ‘then, that to a the 
not government was ‘Tepresentative of most striking "tact shout the attitude of 
people. Every step toward freedom as_ the Soviet leaders to is thet 
we understand it in earlier forms of human the theories which they 4 espouse, and in 
Society and today is welcomed by both the which the > youth of their country 
classical Marxist theoreticians and the Soviet to to be educated, both through the Ww ritings 
Bolsheviks. Capitalism understood by of the classical Marxists and through con- 
as having ‘represented a great step temporary textbooks, are an unending paean 
“forward in human history from feudalism, in praise of the virtues of ‘popular rule. . 
and ‘ “capitalist” democracy a great improve- 
‘ment over absolutism. The formation of 
modern nations and , Tegarded as The specific history of the Bolshevik atti- 
progress over feudal dieanity. " National in- “tude toward government in Russia bears out 
pendence is considered to be the first step this impression. Until the | overthrow of the 
_ toward freedom within a nation. Lenin spoke Tsar, their party program called for revo-— 
of the national existence of the United States Tution against absolutism and i its 
i beginning with * ‘one of the truly great, 
truly” ‘iberating” revolutions in human his- poe of government originates not 
_ ‘tory. Marx wrote to L incoln that “the work- with ‘the Bolshevik Party but with the Rus- 


ing men of E urope felt instinctively that re sian people itself, in much the same way as 


_ Star Spangled Banner carried the destiny of the Committees of Correspondence and Con- 

_ their class. leg In our day, the unification of tinental Congress of our own revolution arose _ 

China against ‘the war lords and against out of circumstance and the popular i initiative. 

foreign ‘imperialisms was, and is, regarded in The | Soviets arose, upon the overthrow 

Moscow as representing historic progress, the Tsar, as a spontaneous movement 
despite Soviet desires to see the Communists. ward a medium of self-government in a 

accepted on on an equal footing there. Both Jand~ where there ‘were no constitutional 
the Russians’ recent Peaceful relinquishment _ processes at hand. As such, they were ex- 

of position in Sinkiang and their long-time ceedingly simple and form and 

_ provision of supplies to Chungking alone, operation. Workers (and later, soldiers and = 

“appear to me to be proofs of this attitude. a peasants) elected delegates in 1 their respec- 

In the light of this record Stalin’s, factories to city-wide Councils (Soviet 


in favor “of. democracy aS means council) and told them, in effect, “Go 
told 
an object of this war appear not as gestures ahead and govern in our name. ” As such, 
of expediency, but as recognition of the fact the Soviets combined legislative, executive” 
that even our own form of democracy, un- - and judicial powers. The absence of employ- 
pe satisfactory though *. it appear to him, is _ ing and middle- -class groups | is to be ex- 
_ infinitely to be preferred to ) the absolutist - plained by the fact that Russian labor was 
internal regime, and ultra-imperialist foreign socjalist- minded s since the unsuccessful revo-- 
policy of fascism.* Jution of 1905. That the Soviets were not the 
tools of the Bolsheviks is evidenced by the 
- Letter on behalf of the First International on f h we f the Tsar 
a “s occasion of Lincoln’ s second inaugural. The Civil @ act that from the overthrow of the Ts: 
in March to the eve of the November Revo- 


cover up ‘the reactionary, lution i in | most of the to the 
sence (of their position), the Hitlerites brand as 
_ plutocratic the internal regime of England and © ‘ 
America. But in England and the United States Bem 
there are elementary democratic liberties, there are 
_ trade unions of workers and office personnel, there a 
are labor parties, there is a parliament, whereas the 
Hitler regime has abolished all these institutions in in Soviet War Documents, Embassy of the USSR, 
Germany. ” Joseph Stalin, Speech of Nov. 6, ‘7041, Washington, D.C., December, 1943. 


Soviets adhered to the leadership mod- 
erate populist | movement with a horrendous © 
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DEMOCR. ATIC ASPECTS OF SOVIET ( GOVERN! 

Socialist Revolutionaries. ‘ It is months earlier would be withdrawn. ‘The 
= too, that at this time, and for Provisional Government responded to 
time after the Bolsheviks came obvious trend with measures to suppress 
2 power, the v village Soviets included the em- the Soviets and, in in particular, the Bolshevik 

ploying farmer, or kulak (but not the party, as” the ‘fountainhead of discontent. 
dal The soldiers’ Soviets con- ‘Lenin was forced into” ‘Riding it is ex- 


S 


delegated body recorded in history. They cruiser Aurora. The Congress 
accurately reflected changing trends the following day, declared itself 


: a given factory moved trons the Menshevik of People’s Commissars, headed by Ler 
column: into” the Bolshevik, either their Tt was at Congress that the process of 
- delegate 0 r delegates would change accord- the emergence - of the Bolsheviks as the only 

r th Party began, for when it became evident 

“meeting elect new ones in their ‘place. the Bolsheviks and left-wing peasants: 
ventual Bolshevik predominance as a _ had a majority, the Mensheviks and right- 

“result of this process is entirely ‘compee- wing peasant” group ed ou out of the 


hensible in terms of the events of the day. 


‘The Bolshevik slogan was “Peace, Bread and | Following the example set in Petrograd 


Land. the worker, suffering by the All- Russian Soviet Congress, the 
from: speculation and even unemployment Soviets in most of the | cities. of the country 
as a result of the mismanagement of the war ousted the representatives of. the defunct 7 
effort; to the landless” peasant, craving Provisional Government. took place, 
own the land he tilled; to the war- weary — for the ‘most part, with a minimum of vio- 

‘soldier, faced with ‘catastrophe | at the front — lence, or none "whatever. Violence began in 
calamity to his family back home, 1918, the property- owning classes, 


these words were music indeed. seeing their entire way of life being des- 


¢ 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARIC: 


As” the ‘isional Government made troyed, took to | arms on ‘ther own behalf.® 
- clear its commitment to continuation of ae The Civil War of 1918- 1920 throws: a 


war, and its adherence to private property most interesting light upon the question of 
“rights i in town and country, the workers . and ‘3 democracy ve ve rsus dictatorship in Russia. 
“increasing numbers of the soldiers swung During this period the country’s future 
to the Bolsheviks, while the peasants’ So- being det determined by sheer force. Every able- a 


books on this subject, the 
= lining up with the party of Lenin will of greatest interst to, will carry 


and his followers . The elections to the — most weight with the American reader, because of — 
second» ‘All- Russian Congress of Soviets its authorship, is America’s Siberian 
Bp? 20, by Maj. Gen. William S. Graves; Peter 
Smith, New York, 1941. General Graves headed the 
American expedition which operated out of Vladi+ 

“Joseph Stalin, Leniniom, \ Pp. 57- Whites both in the political 


ternational Publishers, N.Y 


ath 
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“gh 
s 
officers not being riod writing State and Revolution, his 
very formation of the Soviets among the num opus on a 
| the erection of a makeshift _ theories reviewed in the first pages o 
instrument of ‘power against the landlord memorandum are set forth most complete 
, ie class from which the bulk of the officers Confident of popular support on the basis — ss 
hed been A of the elections to the Congres oviets, 
For the classes they represented, the So- _ the Bolsheviks ousted the Prova 
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SOCI ‘TOLOGICAL AL 


“bodied man was armed , and wi F as such. The | bread ration 
did, speak for his concept of govern- in Moscow and Leningrad was down below 


ment against enemy and authority out of that to which it was driven in the Tecent 


forces had on their side all but a handful of epic which. to. my mind exceeds not onl yo 
country’s trained officers, money (both in grandeur, but in significance, the immense 
“their own and foreign), « considerable sup- struggle of the past 3 3 years, 
7 _ plies, armaments and military advisers from a I can understand the Soviet victory in the 
as well as a direct foreign blockade Civil WwW only a as representing Ge triumph 
of the country’s ports, plus German occupa-— a people co 
tion in ‘wat fone wader the Versailles: they had finally gor what t they wanted, 
i e both of property 


the muzzle of his gun. The anti- Soviet siege of Leningrad.” Still they held out, 


at the “outset, less. than 100, 000 of the even in alliance 
“many millions who had formed the Tsarist propertied groups within the country, could: 
The r t had, | in Lenin hrase, beat them down. was against these 
army. es P g 
“voted with their feet” ag 
War, and had gone home to » their formed, gory later grew ‘into. 
taking their rifles with them. Yet these very 0. G.P.U. “and has since been merged ‘into 
who had successfully defied the tradi- the constitutional apparatus of the C ‘om- 
tion- ‘hallowed and knout- supported missariat of the Interior, It is interesting 
_ ity of the Tsar, volunteered by the hundreds — note the succession of events, with the for- 7 
: of thousands to follow their new govern- “mation of the Cheka to institute a red ter- 
ment back into the: trenches from which ror against white terror previously 
they had j just pulled themselves after three launched by ‘the assassination ‘of leading 
‘years. | they accepted the authority of Soviet figures. formulation—red ter- 
‘new government so completely that it ror i in reply to white terror—is Lenin ’s own, 
able to reinstitute conscription dating from that period. He himself was ‘the 
have 5,000,000 men under arms at the close victim of but- 1 assassin’s 
the Civil War. Furthermore, the national volley.) 
will held so firmly as. to pull the ‘country May I urge that in even such 
~, 4 “successfully ‘through a period comparable a body as the Cheka, that predisposition in 
only to ‘Valley Forge on an infinitely larger favor of a given, ordered, traditional form 
scale. I have reference to the period in 1918 democracy be set aside, and that one’s” 
Ww hen the Germens and Turks — Tren point | of departure be the right of any people 
to decide its own form of government itself, 
Balti states, while “the Allies. held ‘Mur- to set up such bodies in defense of t that 
mansk Archangel, and. Kolchak, the government ai as are “necessary to protect it 
_ Czechoslovaks, the Japanese and the Allies against attempts at overthrow by the force’ 
held the Far East.° — Soviets had only and violence of a minority, even if that minor 
There was a time when our 
still more difficult position. Recall the year 1918, Nov. 7, 1941, in S ict War Documents, Embassy 
we celebrated the first anniversary of the of the U.S.S.R., December, 1943. 
October Rev olution. At that time three-quarters of workers were starv ing. In Moscow 


our country was in the hands of foreign interven- Petrograd a bread ration of one-eighth of a pound 
_tionists. We had temporarily lost the Ukraine, the was issued to them every other day, and there were 
- Caucasus, Central Asia, the Urals, Siberia and the times when no bread was issued at all.” History of 
Far East. We had no allies, we had no Red Army’ the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, p. p. 228. 

_ we had only just begun to create it—and we — International Publishers, New York, 1930. This was 
experienced a shortage of bread, a shortage of arms, in the winter of 1918, In the winter of 1941, Len- 

a shortage of ” Joseph Stalin, Speech _ingraders got a quarter of pe pound a day. 
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si ee the 76. 1% who are members of 
} Under that pr premise, and within the limitation ; Came Party represent a proportion 
that until 1936 the e Soviet frankly denied the greater than that attained at va 
franchise t to ) representativ es of former govern- by majority parties in parliam 
ing classes, who jointly formed a small minor- _ mocracies in the west. 
ity, the fact Temains that the Soviets, risen ratio: of C mmunist part ‘members 


out of the people, functioned : asa , working, if 


decreases as one goes down the scale of 
- truncated, democracy even during the Civil - elective public office. By comparison to the 


viet (parliament) of the U.S.S.R., there are 


THE ONE-PARTY 1% ‘in the Supreme Soviets of the indi- 
Tt ‘was. ‘the Civil War w which established vidual cc constituent Republics, taken jointly, 


- the Bolsheviks as the | country’s only politi- and | 3i. 5% i in the Supreme Soviets | of the 
Autono Republi within constituent 
party, as all other parties, without ex- utonomous epublics withi 


ception, took arms against the Soviet Republics. (Elections of June, 1938.) 
government, and thus placed the decision | members of the Communist arty form 
before the people as: one be s e settled by of the an Soviets through- 
joining the military forces of one side or out the S. 47-47% 6 in city councils 
other, The fact is that ‘the Soviets led throughout the U.SS. and 19.4% in 


by the Bolshevik won the war. re borough | councils ‘within the cities. Persons 


rural govern- 


co-operative “associations, 

_ and technical societies have always practiced nation. “local elections s held 

and are now constitutionally provided the Russian Soviet Federated 
“right to advance nominees. It is most inter- lic December 24, 1939, in which a total of — 


esting to note that even the First All- -Union 823, 898 “members of local and Tegional 


“Congress of Soviets (that is to say, the first governing bodies” were elected. I 
after the merger the formerly inde- interesting reflection on the attitude 
pendent Russian, Ukrainian, Belorussian and of the Bolsheviks toward popular partici- 
Trans-Caucasian RepublicsintotheU. S.S. R.), pation in government th that ratios of repre- 
on December 30, 1922, when the “sentation 1 thus permit approximately one 
smoke of the Civil War had barely cleared adult—over 18 years old— 
away, had mall minority of non-mem- to some government body. 
bers of the Communist Party— -6% to be Be it noted that the elections of pay 
exact. This ratio rose to 10% in 1924, 22% 1938 and 1939 (and of 1940, in ‘the oom 
in 1925, 27% in 1927 and 28.5% in "1936, formerly in Polish possession) cited above, 


at the time of ‘the last election under the - ae * These, and all other data on ‘Soviet dactions, 
rules excluding» former employers priests, taken not from propaganda materials published 
-gendarmes and the like from part ticipation. either for home or foreign consumption, but from 7 
Under the n new Constitution this p process has” volumes of statistics on election results made pub- a 


lic under Soviet law by the appropriate govern-— 
‘coatined Thus, the last Central Executive ment bodies. It is, to me, a cause for wonderment — 


"Committee e elected under the old Consti- that Soviet propagandists have not made better use 

tution 1 by the All-Union Congress (the of these data. (1) Vybory lerkhovnyi Sovet 

referred to above) included 19.5% non- i 
members | of the Communist Party. Its suc- @ kel Sovety. 
cessor, ‘the Supreme Soviet elected directly trudyashchikhsia 1039. Moscow, 1941. 

the. electorate in 1937 under the new v_mestnye 


Constitution, 23. 9% non- tru 


 UNIVERS 
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| the Soviets practiced our con- form an absolute majority i — 
_ception of nomination to public office as the ment, comprising 76.97% 0 

— 

j 7 
| 

| 

— 

| 
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all took _Place under ‘the _ Constitution of n arty 
1936, ” For 
barred | between 10% (just after ‘the Revolu- Teasons, , and of the well- 

tion). and one percent (just prior t to the new fact of recent history th that all _ other parties 4 
Constitution) of the electorate from the polls. A placed themselves bey ond the pale by armed 5 
In each instance the elections were under rebellions which come under the heading of | 
the supervision of local boards s set up in treason by any definition, it is regarded by 
accordance e with law. ‘In the 1937 populace, in my “experience, not as a 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., ‘Monopolist political (party Preventing the 
8% ‘of the membership of the 137, rgani 
4 district election boards throughout the coun- of the most public- ‘spirited and, in f fact = 
ress 
try were members of the Communist Party. well as in theory, most self-sacrificing ‘Citi- 
The other three-quarters were not. == ay zens. In peacetime, members of the Commu. 7 syle 
‘The « elections held in the “Western: Party took the toughest pioneering dicate 
Ukraine” and “Western Belorussia” (for- _ in opening up the Urals and Siberia. In war- 7 = 
_meriy i in Polish possession) on December 15, | they were called out of the ranks to 
1940, show ratios of membership in “the form: the rear guard | during the retreats 4 this s 
_ Communist Party far lower than those in 1 1941 and 1942, and are often the first over _ local 
the rest of the U.S.S.R. as might be the top in the offensives today. Where many 
pected, indicating not only» the broadest observers are impressed by the fact that the 
popular participation in the elections, as membership of the Communist Party forms 
_ Claimed by the Soviets, but the election | to $0 small | a proportion of the adult popula- 
_ public office of persons evidently nominated tion, the thing which has struck me = 
witha high degree of freedom. For example, i that it is by far the largest active-mem- 
i” Communist Party members numbered only bership voluntary political organization on 
one percent of the persons elected to village earth, and that it has _ grown continually. - 
- Soviets in these areas (by comparison to During the © war, ¢ despite the death of “hun- 

in the Test of the country) indicating dreds of “thousands” (Pravda) of Party 

there w were no Communist Party mem- members, the over-all “membership has, 
, bers in the bulk of these Soviets. Likewise, , reached the all-time high | of 4,600,000, by 
ag 
Communist Party members were 37% in the comparison to 3,400,000 before the war. 
city councils (63% in the rest of the coun: Admissions to membership on ‘the eve | 


follow 


7 


try), while i in the regional Soviets | (“State’ ’ Hitler's attack, in May, 1941, were 35,179 
a legislatures), they formed half of the total members and 16 617 , probationary members. | 
in W estern ‘Belorussia and 55. In August, 1943, the corresponding figures | 

These figures make it clear thet the he Com- The elections held under the new Con- 

- munist Party differs in many respects om _ stitution have been regarded with scepticism 
Western concepts of a political party. certain quarters because of the unusually than 7 
has no monopoly of the right to nominate, large proportion | of the electorate which 


nor of the membership « of even’ the highest ating. However, if the graph of parce 
elective bodies, while its members form a pation in elections be followed, 
minority in the lower legislative organs. It centage participating in the recent 
- Fegards elections as a demonstration of pub- Pa elections will be found to represent not a 7 wa 
unity on issues, Tather than ¢ on men, and jump, nor a static high { figure, but the comm 
does its 1 “utmost to secure unanimity on culmination of a continuing upward swing. teacher 
candidates through “ “primaries” which take The percentage electorate voting 
_ the form of public mass meetings, even has Tisen a as foll ws: 2%, 192 9 discuss 
Pay’ When, 
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‘ing no candidate of its own when 


“THE SOVIETS IN OPERATION 

Elections mean little unless the bodies so 


sen exercise real powers. Rather than to 


stances. that insufficient seed grain 
prepared to plant the planned acreage, village 
councils decided to call upon the citizens’ com- 
mittees to turn out to help thresh and dry 


les 

we numerate these powers once _again—they _ grain for this purpose, and worked in two 12-— 

ao re listed” in the Soviet Constitution and — hour shifts, day and night, until the job w was 

oviet Union Today, it would seem more’ July 9, 1943. 

to indicate how these bodies meeting of the Executive Committee of the 

actually function at the present time. ~The Moscow Regional Soviet. (A Regional Soviet 

a 4 following items are culled from the Soviet corresponds to a State Legislature. The le 

press: and are” summarized here in the tive Committee is a fairly large body elected 

by the Soviet with collective functions corre- 
style i in which ‘they were printed, to in- 

sponding to those of a State Governor. ‘The’ 

criticism and democratic procedure which above the * 

= typifies the approach of the Soviet press to exercises less power | mite 

this subject. lt will: also be noted that the here, but 

local and regional Soviets whose activities | more.) The meetings discussed the plan for the 

» fe ate reported in this summary exercise wider ~ region’ s economy for the 3rd quarter ‘of 1943. = . 

powers local government bodies It is proposed to increase overall output by 

| elsewhere, in that their competence extends 2-97 over the 2nd quarter. Industries operated 

‘not. only to those matters which are recog- the region, the countries and the municipal 

oni “nized as properly coming within a the scope of ties are to manufacture consumers’ goods | to a oe H “4 

local government by our standards, but also value of 56,500,000 rubles _during this period; 

oca go industrial cooperatives (supervised by the Re- | 


control over the regional economy. 


_gion)—to a value of 170,000,000. (Such so- 


July 1, 1943. Pravda reports a regional: called “local” industries coops produced 
(States -wide”) conference of of vil- total volume of manufactures in 1940 twice 
large Soviets [mayors] held in Molotov in the : _—«Breat as the overall industrial output | of Tsarist 
| Urals to discuss agricultural problems. The main — _ Russia in 1913. However, they accounted for 
- speaker is the Chairman of the Executive Com- one-fifth “of” “Soviet industrial production, the 
‘mittee of the Regional Soviet (“Governor of — rest coming from nationally-operated large-scale 
- the State”), He - reports with pride that before — _ industry. Local industry has borne most of the eS 
. ~ the spring sowing, mass meetings were held in ty responsibility for producing civilian consumers’ 
om ost of the - counties of the region, at which %00ds during the war, and because its operation 
more than 1000 members of local Soviets re- is in the hands of | locally-elected officials, is” 
= to their constituents on their perform- iad highly responsive to public demands and com- 
of their official duties, with stress on what plaints. During the quarter: alone, the 
a ‘they had done to assure a , successful agricultural — manufacture of shoes is to rise by 72% (!), 
year. The speaker goes on to report that no less _knitgoods | by 35%, porcelain-ware by 13%, and 
than 7000 farmers spoke up in the discussions by 14%. 
which followed these reports, coming forward __ During the third quarter, it is proposed to 
with “criticism and business- like suggestions.” ” a bring into operation two coal mines and narrow- — 


a rural of a railroads leading to them. Seven 
schools are t to be. built, while 


UNIVERSI 


| 
ed. 
Ry 
{ 
4 
— 
“volunteered for service on public barber shops and hospitals are to | 
| ber of citizens volunteered for in advance of the onset of winter 
committees. The number thus ‘Twenty-two small sugar-refineries (beet) 
§f reached 50 per village in the best cases, cited — be built. Wood-cutting for the heating of — oe 
as examples to be emulated elsewhere. homes is to be quadrupled by comparison to the a 
for example, it was found in (Moscow Region has a population of 
American Russian Institute, 19, 1943. Jzvestia reports on the func- | 


AMERICA AN SOCIOLOGICAL EVI 


of special committees of Other ite items ms appearing in the press during 
Soviets in the Kirgiz Republic (bordering Sin- "same period | include following 
kiang) to deal with government assistance to July 30, 1943: a stinging, tule 


the families of the men in the services and aid 
4 to them in finding work. The committees have 
been in existence for 2% months. They have 


column article” a correspondent in 
Alma-Ata, himself a Kazakh. by nationality 
“hauling a number of urban and regional So 


Cleaned up the government’s: former indebted-— 

sess to servicemen’s families in accumulated viets in that an area the coals for ‘ ‘bureau- 
unexpended funds. In one county, for example, cratism” express d in failure to carry ‘out 
committee took over from standing decisions once at, over- much ‘paper 


of Social Maintenance 636,000 work, failure ‘properly to inspect the func. 
rubles which had been held up | by 1 red tape, tioning of schools and enterprises — hoa 


distributed it in 3 weeks time. ‘their: competence, the like, (Normal pro- 
ou _ The committees have reduced considerably _ cedure in such a case is for the officials thus — 
time required for the consideration of ap- “criticized to write /zvestia explaining them- 


plications assistance and complaints. “selves. the press is Tegarded not merely 
‘Theeughout Kirgizia (1, 500,000 Population) as a “collective agitator,’ but asa “collec 


§100 servicemen’s families were found who had ti ive organizer” (Lenin), it “de 
been entitled to, had not been r receiving, h ge h 
governmental assistance. Their rights were clari- hot print such criticism unless it has been 

fied and ‘their money i ‘now coming through verified in advance. eke officials thus criti- 
cized are therefore the position not ode 

committees have also gone over the tax 4 defending themselves in their explanation, 


, aa = _ lists. They found 3800 ‘servicemen’s families on but are expected to detail the n measures to 
a _ the lists who should have been exempt, and be taken to correct the situation. Local pub- 
corrected this injustice. Likewise 12,330 fami- organizations, particularly the Commu- 


lies of servicemen from the farms ‘were ex- Party, the trade unions and the collec- 


fit _ empted from the compulsory sale to the state a 


<5 tive farms, will often set up their own com- 
a proportion of their produce to which farm- oll | 
are normally subject. (These exemptions — mittees to investigate and keep these 


provided by laws whose texts were pub-— cials before the public eye until either 
lished on the front pages” of all newspapers. have cleared up the situation or have dem- i 


Evidently, in this outlying area, bureaucratic onstrated their unfitness for their “posts. 
Officials had been lax in applying them, It is In the latter case, tl the full membership of 
important to note that the special ‘committees Soviets which appointed them will either 
7 this situation were not sent in from remove them, or, if the situation warrants, 
the outside, but were in the nature of legislative criminal It is “impor: 
be, investigating ¢ ‘committees here, with the very tant. to note that the Soviets themselves al- : 


. important difference that since the Soviets heooll ways have been, and are today, not regarded | 

exercise executive as well as legislative powers 
opulation, 

—they merely delegate, but do not surrender, government distinct from the Pop 


. h 
executive power to their committees of that but as public organizations 
name—these special Committees for Assistance _ _ functions of government. It is this whic 


ee Servicemen’s Families were able not merely explains: their very large size, as indicated 
investigate, but to correct, abuses.) by the ratios of representation referred 


The committees also have distributed above, and the fact that the full bodies meet | 
these 21% months, 133 tons of foodstuffs, only at intervals ranging from twice a year, 
2260 pairs of footwear and 1,230,000 rubles | in | for the Supreme Soviet, to © once a) ‘month in 
ha = to needy families, They secured the assign- = the case of the local bodies whose meetings 
they garden 32,000 families. Final- do not require that their members travel 

Gey gues Gy nurseries and play- from their place of work. is this which 


grounds for -servicemen’s children in order to he thou- 
their wives to take jobs, secured aj. underlies the principle that 


Soviet 

-mittance to orphanages of others, and sand-odd_ members of ‘the: ‘Supreme oviet 
operated with the executives of locally-operated — of the U.S.S.R. are persons actively engag Bs 
industries in organizing shoe repair, tailoring other occupations (42% industria 
workers, : 29. .5% farmers and 28.5% “intel- 
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lectuals’ ’—government function within the framework of improving 
industrial trade union executives Offi- and furthering the existing socialist system. 
cers in the armed forces, scientists, engineers — Advocacy « of a return to a system of private 
cultural workers). The Soviets at the ownership is. not permitted. A third limita- 
various levels elect Executive  Committees— tion, that on political parties other than 
the Supreme Soviets of the US S.S. R. and the Communist, is not on a par with the other 
"Republics elect Presidiums | standi ng two, for, “as explained above, that party: 
committees—to w which power is delegated enjoys neither the exclusive right to nomi- 
between meetings of the full body. The nate nor exclusive e control o over public office. : 
residium of the Supreme Soviet ‘the Moreover, the widest discussion of its poli- 
US S.R. numbers some forty ‘members, in- cies, pro and con, is permitted both within 
duding: a voting vice- president from each its ranks and among the general public, 
of “republics. This body, which is in except that such discussion cannot advocate 
replacement of the socialist system. 


- practically ‘continuous session, is the closest 
Soviet of our Permanently- meet- The statement that these limitations have 


C no practical importance for the Soviet citizen 
an concLUsION today is based on the fact that there is 
the of view, the So- group in the USS. R. today i is desirous of 
a” - viet Union today i is a democracy whose sole  geplacing s social ownership as now operated, — 
instruments of force, the Army and with direct ‘material rewards and unlimited 
| secret police, today face 0 utward against ex- opportunity for advancement or on the basis. 
ternal enemies and their agents seeking | to individual achievement, by any other social 
- penetrate the country. My own observation, i system, Certainly Hitler’s > most skillful ma- 
- q and that of individuals with \ whom I have -neuvers in the areas formerly under his con- a iz 
cd spoken who have been in the country during trol, directed toward reestablishing private 
the war, is that the attitude of the Soviet 


with no reported success. 
citizen toward | the secret Police is is very little For the future, it is to be expected that > 
different from the attitude of most Ameri- — Tepressive and, what is more to the point, | 
_ cans toward the F.B.I. as a necessary in-  extra-Constitutional measures adopted in re- 
_ Strument for the protection of public order. _ sponse to the pressure of war (institution of — 

_ From the point of view of our own social fees for higher education, postponement of 
e. , the Soviet Union i is, on the basis of _ regularly-scheduled “elections “because —_ 

the data submitted in this memorandum, a a wartime conditions” as it in Great Britain), — ae 
functioning democracy operating within - will disappear as the world position of the : 
important limitations, those limitations, U.S.S.R. becomes more secure and the pos- 
_ however, having no practical importance for ‘sibility of another ‘ “crusade against Bol- | 
Soviet citizen, The limitations are, first, shevism” disappears. More important, 
__ that freedom of private enterprise exists only view of what I believe to be the absolutely — 
_ within the limits of self-employment, and consistent adherence of the Soviet leaders to 
even there, commerce as an exclusive source “Marxist principles and objectives, efforts 

_ of livelihood is prohibited. The employment wil] be made to involve ever larger sections _ 

> of others for ‘Profit is forbidden under all of the population in the administration of — 


_ circumstances as constituting exploitation in the country,’? and the present trend toward 
st meaning of the term. However, 


a house ‘servant (when you can get one!) » Since article was written, the 
ora professional assistant (secretary or the Soviet of the U.S.S.R. has held its second 
Tike) may be employed, as helping one per- meeting, and has passed noteworthy legislation, in- 
form a socially necessary function. The cluding amendments to the Constitution providing a 


as - for the restoration of the constituent Soviet repub- 
ond limitation is that political freedom, lics of the right to the maintenance of direct rela- 


Which embraces in practice all tions with foreign states and of their own 
rights and guarantees known to us, Tmust forces which they enjoyed ‘prior to the unification 
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‘Communist Pay the highest govern- rmit 
‘ment organs may well continue. ‘the one ne candidate ‘to appear on the final ballot. 
same considerations _make it ev vident that If this occurs, it will not be due to popular~ ; 
; neither the Tight: to employ c others nor to - dissatisfaction with the present informal sy - 


advocate the reinstitution of capitalism tem of -“meeting-primaries, of which have 
any form will be countenanced a: no signs, However, the Soviet people 
“a If one may venture to guess—and sp specu- and government are intensely desirous of 
ation is always hazardous—it is quite pos- convincing us that theirs is truly 


of the separate Republic into the in 1922 
It is most interesting to note that Foreign Minister conviction: that oligarchical “dictators hips 


Molotov, in proposing these amendments, explained bode: ill for peace. Changes ‘not affecting 
both in terms of the progress of the respective basic principle have already made 


Soviet Republics and of the need to deal a moral» partly i in response to foreign sentiment, swith 
blow at Hitlerism. The Soviet Union evidently seeks regard to to ‘the ‘status of the church hierarchy, 


to demonstrate that in the world to be built after er ore 
the destruction of Hitlerism, every nation, however 7 for example. And if changes such as the 


small, is to be entitled to its own voice in world One I guess at will help eliminate suspicions ~ 


a affairs. regarding | the representative nature and the 
Provisions for the self- -expression of the many intentions the Soviet government, and 


_ cooperation pledged at Moscow and Teheran, 
the U.S.S.R. can be expected to make them. 


‘nations and peoples coimposing Soviet will help thereby to maintain the 
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HE COMMUNIST PARTY. OF THE, 
SOVIET UNION: 1928-1944 
Srupy 1n Eire ForMATION AND FUNCTION 


B. Moore , JR. 
Washington, D.C. 


HAT happens’ to Tevolutionary from the point view sociological theory. 
"group when it has been in power and practical politics, two fields 
for. over a generation and forced to enriched by mutual contact. 
face the problems of governing a large mod- hal Basic to an understanding of 
: ern nation? Has the Communist t Party of the munist Party of the ‘Soviet Uni a 
Soviet Union, ‘traditionally associated with that since 1928 the | USSR been en- 
the underdog, developed into some variety: gaged in an industrial and agricultural revo- 
ruling ‘class? ‘it merely a non- 
hereditary elite?” If so, “what are the more’ Five Year Plans, the Soviet Union inherited 
important characteristics of this elite? How 1 Tsarist Russia a country that 
they exercise their control over the life of chiefly agricultural. During the twelve 


people? How are policy and leadership period, 1928- 1940, Soviet industrial output 


determined within ; this group? Are the increased times.? Similarly, the system 

= and their policy democratically con- of agriculture was changed from one of pri- 
trolled | by the Party | membership, as many vate ownership of land, which had persiste 

- apologists for the Soviets have claimed, or _ beyond the period of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
is the Party ‘merely the passive | tool lof a tion, to a collective system in in 1939 cover- 
PSE 
cruel and ruthless dictatorship, : as many dis- 99.3 percent of all lands ‘under cultiva 
-jllusioned leftists and liberals have asserted? tion 
The pee! is an effort to present 


er SOCIAL comPosITION | OF THI 


“One of the most ‘striking: facts. 


Party’s composition is that during the ‘period 


and ‘agricultural collec- 
pee of the Party Congresses of 1927, 1930, 1034 a industrialization a : h 
and 1930. The complete stenographic report of the _ tivization there has been a very heavy over- 
1930 Congress is not available in Washington. There- z turn in the membership. Compared with the 


fore it is necessary to rely on newspaper texts of : Party” of 1928, it is practically a new group. w 


these speeches. They may be found in the March, In 1939 only 8.3 percent of | the membership _ 


1039 issues of Pravda, the official Party daily. aa fs 
few of the more important speeches are available was made up of persons who had entered the 


in English in Moscow News. = _ Party prior to the heroic period, that is be- , 
= ie 2) The official journal of the Party’s Central — i fore 1920.' * But seventy percent entered the 
Committee, Partiinoe Stroitel’stvo (Party Construc- Party” after 1929 ‘and the end of open dis- 


tion), before 1929 known as Izvestia TSK VKP (b) 4 
with Stalin’ 
(News of the Central Committee of the Communist putes over policy, which closed | _ 


Party of the Soviet Union). Bolshevik, also an of- victory, over ‘Trotsky. ‘These figures show 

ficial journal with more emphasis on Party theory — clearly that the Party i is not shines 

than on Party practice, is useful. Pravda has Deen group. 

3) Stalin, J., Problems of Leninism (Moscow, Yugow, A., 

1941) a translation of his most important speeches. and Peace (New York, *rou2) P. 15. ek ei ia, 

citing sources in Russian author has Ibid. ha 
translated the titles of “all articles and decrees, Malenkov, G., “Report of 

iving ‘the official position of the writer where it Commission,” XV Congress 


known, March 27) 1939, p. 2. 


lution directed by the | Party. Prior to the 
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questions which are significant bot A 
| 
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gi, 


might | be anticipated, the are the last Congress. in 1939 a new consti- 


predominantly young. The distribution of tution of the Party was adopted, which — 
the ages of the who were probably a abandoned the old entrance requirements 


_ Somewhat older and more experienced than that had favored industrial workers, on on the - 


> 


the membership a as a whole, at the Eight- grounds that social origins no longer 
-eenth Conference in 1941° was as follows: tered since the politico- moral unity of. ‘the 

Of a total of 457 7 delegates people had been achieved and class differ. “up no 
under 35 there wane 163 delegates or ences eliminated in the USSR# 
from 36-40 there were 195 delegates or 42. 8% hat is more probable is the Party cultur 
from 41-50 there go delegates or 19.8% leaders he had been’ fighting a losing battle to visor 
there were 8 delegates or 1. the proportion of workers from 


. production, did not wish to give statis-_ 


first the composi- ‘tical vid (fa i . This 
“Party of the Sov iet | Union never at any } big indus holdi 
. time been composed primarily of industrial recruitin g difficul ties even in big industrial — ‘safe t 
orkers. The paradox is explained by the other 
| = 4 same year that discriminated again 4 
fact that before the Revolution the Party ‘technical specialists putting them into. cent | 
: was engaged chiefly in preparing for a revo- f 
a ution ‘rather than in attempting ‘to win the category -of workers for whom there were ig ba: 
in the framework of ¢apitalist society, while “If by 193 Party ha Pa 
: after the Revolution it has functioned largel by 1939 the Par 7 given up the So 
as a control ling body. However, tk arty it had not th us 
anxiously endeavored to maintain a _propor- rers, it had not yet become a Party 
tion of proletarian workers in its ranks and composed _ exclusively of persons holding come 
for some time kept statistics on it, published — managerial positions in industry and agri- of ‘th 


culture. In January of 1937 managerial 
personnel 1,751,000 in the 


the various Congresses. following 


ie figures are available for what they are worth | _ = 
concerning ‘the proportion of workers in the _ asa whole,” 1! while two years later the Party 


| 
Party. By “working class kernel” is meant, had only 1,588, 852 members and 888,814 


presumably, men with working class back- candidates. Despite statements by some 
a : grounds but not necessarily engaged at the W writers on Soviet affairs to the effect that all 
in manual labor. persons in control positions are Party mem- 


workers from production 35. 1% the ; the 1934 figures refer only to the delegates at 2 


working class kernel the Congress, and would probably be somewhat 
workers from production 40.8% weighted against workers from production. See 


working class kernel 68.2% Ezhov, Speech, XVII Congress, Stenographic Report 
(Moscow, 1034), P. 303, 
— *See “The Constitution of the CPSU (b); Sec- 
ond Lecture, Membership in n the P Party,” Partiinoe 
| Stroitelstvo, No. 7, April, 1940, p. 27. replied 

* Decree of the Central Committee of March 4, 


from production 48. 6% 


1984 working class kernel 60.0% 
workers from production 9.3% 


4 1939 figures not published? 


938, “On the work of the Party organizations in 
Party ‘Congresses and Conferences are similar taking new members into the (b),” Par- 
in function, and are in the form of conventions of Hinoe Stroitel’stvo, No. 6, March 15, 1038, p. 6r. : 
i= elected delegates. In the early period the two types “On the order of acceptance into the Party of 
of conventions alternated with each other. Both and Stalin, ” Consultation column, _Partiinoe 
types of gatherings have become increasingly rare. Stroitel’stvo, , No. 23, ‘December 1, 10938, pp. 60-62, 


Shatalin, N., “Report of Mandate Commis- and references to decree of February 76.3635. 


Steno 


‘sion, at XVIII Con No. 3-4, Molotov, Speech at XVIII Congress, Moscow (Mos 
February, 1041, Pp. 57. News, March 22, 10939, p. 17. Space considerations from 

*Kaganovich, L. M., at XVI Congress, prevent reproduction of the occupa 4. ( 
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THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION: 1 1928 1944 
‘it is impossible for. these two es _ sitions to Party members was criticized at 
~ nearly equal in size, to refer to the same the Eighteenth Conference in 1941. 14 Simi- 
body of people. Descriptions of the day to larly, a a decree of the Central Com- 
day “operations of the Party, which will | mittee of March 4, 
"frequently cited | in other sections of this gional (oblast)*® for failure 
paper, make it clear that there exists a size- - promote non- Party individuals to manag . 
able portion of the membership that is made __ rial positions. The decree stated that the lo- 
up! not only of managerial personnel but of cal Party organizations “correctly” promoted = 
manual workers in both ‘industry and a agri- non- Party workers only to second rank and 
culture, as well as persons with minor super- technical duties, bu but there 
visory functions, such as foremen, shop also in many places the incorrect system of 
superintendents the like. 
No figures are known to the writer which oblast and rayon = “‘members"® 
ow the proportion Party members. | repeats earlier criticisms: of this practice 
holding managerial ‘positions. ‘However, it is Stalin. 
safe to estimate that they constitute not less Possibly because the ‘membership of the 
than fifty and not more than seventy per- — ‘Party was becoming too heavily weighted on 


cent of the Party. Of these perhaps a half the : side of managerial personnel, a situation 


are former ‘manual laborers. This estimate which was contrary to Leninist precepts, the 
is — on the observation that since 1928 . leaders have gene a large influx of of new 


4 


‘to Party members. ‘ship had. risen ‘the 1939 figure 


Sov iet figures i 19. show the of 2,477, 666 “(including candidates) 
industrial managerial | group was composed 3,876,885 (including candidates) An As- 
almost entirely of Party members, which had | - sociated Press dispatch | of January © ‘17, 1944 
7 come to be the case soon after the beginning — by Henry C. Cassidy reported that the total 


the 5 Year membership was now more than 4,600,000. 


In 1923 29% “of factory directors were A high proportion of the new members ai are. 
‘CPSUG) members soldiers of the Red Army. Although the 


In 1924 48% of factory directors” were continually criticized the method 
In 1929 93% of factory directors were oe... Resolutions of the XV TIT Conference, “The 


-CPSU(b) “members organizational tasks of Party organizations in the 
In 1931 100% of factory directors were of industry and transportation,” Bolshevik, 
In 6 4 eee ee The Party is divided into administrative e sub- 
1939 97. 5% to 99.1% 7o of factory directors divisions corresponding to those of the USSR as 


were: CPSU(b) members. whole. For a good description of the USSR sub- 
Comma see Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, Soviet 


~The for | giving po A “New Civilisation? (New York, 
1936) Vol. I , Chap. II, where the terms are ex- 
See, for instance, Gordon, M., W: Vorkers Before plained. In 1039 the Party had 11 Central Commit- 
and After Lenin (New York, 1041) p. 06; ‘Cham- 1 for each Union Republic, 6 territorial (kray) 
berlin, W. H., The Russian Enigma (New York, committees, 30 area (okrug) committees, 212 city 
Pp. 143 ‘city committees, 336 city district (rayon) commit-_ 
i. Figures 1923-1920 on a a sample of 1300 tees, 3479 rural district (rayon) committees, and 


a directors or less. 1931 figures refer to factories with 3 060 primary Party organizations. See Stalin, 


_ over 500 workers though the figure of 100% was Problems of Leninism, p. 650. In addition there is — 


| said to be nearly the case for USSR as a whole. the All Union Central Committee, usually referred 


of these men were said to have working class to simply a as the Central Committee. 
origin. (Kaganovich, Speech at Congress, * Decree of the Central Committee of the CPSU 


Management,” ” Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya Party persons to managerial, Soviet, and economic 
(Moscow, 1032) Vol. 25, p. 751. Figures for 1936 work,” Partiinoe Stroitel’stvo, No. 6, March © soll 

94. (The Socialism). Shatalin, op. 


Stenographic Report, p. 79; Lokshin, A., “Factory Se March 4, 1038, “On the promotion of non-— 
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of, ‘Mass recruiting, it has continually —BM], i the d 


gaged in it. Mass entry into the Party on the management and losses of every kind yeti the EE Septer 


field of battle is now a common whole front. It is necessary in practice to in- ssysten 


sok - Seven hundred members at a time is re- ‘ure attention to economics, to the cost of the 
products turned out. It is necessary to oow 


= 


__ ported as a typical instance of present re- ll what th k of each 
=, 3 cruiting methods. 18 It is safe to interpret this well wha e work of eac enterprise, of each” 


organization costs: the state. Meanwhile, even. 
as a method of increasing the soldier’s stake such aun be among us as 


in the Soviet Union, as well” as increasing consider it beneath their dignity to examine 
the Party’s control over the Army, which > ‘the balance sheet, to study the accounts, to. 
_ has been shaky at several crucial periods.'® "deve vote attention to cost accounting. It is neces- 

resolutely to put an end to this unconcern 


IN RCONOMIC ‘LIFE and economic illiteracy, a to an anti-state 
One | of ‘the 1 main problems faced by the Bolshevik practice.?? 


Russians in their drive to construct a new the of the Five 


form of society was the establishment of the Soviet authorities “began 


industrial ‘discipline, along. with the training 


to strengthen the f position of the factory 
discovery of adequate manager and to make personally tween 


ible f ‘is the 
the First Five Year Plan, Stalin stressed 


ng Prior to the Five Year Plans, collegium 
the need for a new industrial and technical 
4 management, ie, management by a large 


board of proletarian directors, the pre- 3 ent 


intelligentsia. Earlier in the year ihe 
hat Bots failures i in production to the fact 


vailing practice in the administration of issue 
industry as a whole, distinguished from the 
administration of of a particular factory. This 

Within the factory itself there existed ‘the n 
dently a completely satisfactory solution has “triangle” composed of the director, ‘the agric 


‘not yet been found, as complaints about trade union representative, and the repre- | 


7 
jneliicient management may still be found of the Communist Party cell. t 


that Bolsheviks had not mastered manage- 
technique, and carried on their manage- 
ment ‘ ‘by merely signing papers. Evi- 


transfer of authority to the factory roles. 
8 y director was not a _ simple process to be oblas 


type of problems with which the top Soviet w 


eee ae ‘companied by the process of trial and error, 2 
e fi 


7 An end must be put to this [mismanagement plus denial of error, that is often character- 
Front” istic of social change. As early as 1920 t 
*Tudin, Political Work the Front, of indi 
vda, April ‘Party praised ‘the general principle of indi- 
a For a detailed study of the growth of the Red vidual, personal responsibility** and as late 
Army and its relations with the Party, see White, as 1927 Stalin praised | the principle ae col- 
F., The Growth of the Red legium _management,”* to criticize it 


again in 1931.7° The Jandmark 1 marking the 
™For a study of the development and problems m 1931. 


| ne colle obably 

ot the factory manager, see Bienstock, G., Schwarz, disappearance of the col egiums is 
M., and Yugow, A., "Management in Russian the Seventeenth Congress of the Party” in one 
Industry and Agriculture. (London and New York, c I 934. 26 The “triangle” was abandoned some- = Octot 


1044.) This: excellent work efter what earlier. Its official demise took place in in A 


pe... representatives, June 23, 1931, “New Con- Moscow News, March 22, 1939, P. I5- 
ditions—New Tasks in _Economic Construction, ™ Resolutions, IX Congress, Stenographic 
= of Leninism (Moscow, 1041), pp.  378- port (Moscow, Leningrad, 1920) pp. 376-377; 387. ra 
379; and, “The Tasks of Business Executives,” ™ Speech at XV Congress, Report 


speech delivered at the first all- ~union conference of Leningrad, p. 
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he decree of the ‘Central 0  sponsi e for all: economic matters within 
September 1929, intended to set up areas. ‘The Party ci committee of the 

of one man management (edino- "rayon, city” and oblast Party organization 

nachalya) within the factory.’ carries: ‘full responsibility for the economic 

From later discussions in ‘the press and life of the 1 rayon, city, or oblast. 

-_= decrees it is clear that the principle the All- Union Central Committee in ‘Tepri 7 
one man management (edinonachalya)  manding ‘one of the oblast committees for 


7 has never been fully established. In 1934 of failure to pay sufficient attention to produc: 


“among the theses on organizational prob-— tion ts area stated: 
presented to the | Seventeenth Congress 
was the “extreme weakness of one ‘man 
management.”** Again in 1941 the resolu- 
tions of the Eighteenth Conference refer 

the necessity for strengthening the principle ba aly tin government plan is 


and putting it into actual practice.??_ fulfilled or is This is the obvious and 
present. pattern of relationship be- 


tween the Party and ‘industrial n management i, 
vis the following, so far as can be determined is role of supervision is not 
from documentary sources. At th 1e top of new one. ‘Indeed the general 
_ the administrative structure is the Gosplan, — Party- industry wiintiags at the regional and 
which, under instructions" of the All- Union local level appears to have been stabilized 
Central Committee of f the Communist Pé Party, in the early I 930 ’s and to have undergone - ; 
issues the basic directions governing minor sell then. 
and the economic life of the 


"before ‘the the of the 
of — they cannot remain unconcerned 


Party. organizations to 
agriculture “has been changed changes: in accounting methods for industry 


Below: this central administrative in _ their areas. 
roles. ‘They are 1) the (Republic, obtain. from heads of the 
oblast or smaller) Party organizations; 2) the banks in their area a report on ho 


: the factory directors, and 3) the primary the changes had been carried out.** A con- 


Party organizations, formerly cells, within temporary example of the function of an 
7 the factory. WwW hile other bodies and relation- oblast committee is that of Rostov, which i in 
ships exist, ‘especially in transportation, arranged for the st sub- contracting 
‘three are the most important ones items for farm machinery to aid a ‘factory 
and will be analyzed below in some detail. _ "that was not fulfilling the plan. The oblast — 
regional organizations are re- "committee did this by calling together 
a ecree of the Central Committee of the _ primary — organizations within a fac- 
(b), ‘On measures for the regulation of the 
agement of production and the establishment of | 
one man management,” in Izvestia TSK VKP(b), ™Patolichev, N., secretary of the Yaroslavsky 
~ October 10, 1929, p. 23; Lokshin, A., “One man a committee of the CPSU(b), , “In the center 
management,” Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya of attention—basic problems of production,” Par- 
(Moscow, 1932) Vol. 24, 254, and “Factory tiinoe Stroitel’stvo, No. 23-24, December, 1940, p. 22. 
Management,” Ibid., Vol. 25, p. 75. *«“The Orlovsky oblast committee of the CPSU 
* Partiinoe Stroitel’stvo, No. 1, January 1934, — (b) takes bad care of industry,” in column, “Ques- | os 


Bolshevik, No. 3-4, ‘February, 1941, Pp. | tel’stvo, No. 17, September, 1940, p. 
Yugow, op. cit., p. 231. a new measures for the introduction 
~~ “For a succinct summary of these elias see business accounting, ” decree of September 21, 1931, # 
4 Florinsky, M. T., Toward an Understanding of a in Partiinoe Stroitel’stvo, No. 21, November, 1931, 
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= for their area. * During the siege of by subdivision of the Cental factory 
upon 
tion Party | 
“voted energy to teaching war organi 
techniques to the civil population.* the directo 
key point at which the ‘regional Party various regional to "manag 


organization enters the pattern ‘of relation- ‘set up assignment divisions similar to those de 
ships s that govern industry is through its the Party’s Central Committee, Which 
control over the selection of factory direc-— - divisions were to do most of the real w ~ Jookou 
tors. Before the Five ‘Year Plans it ‘appears of selection. This arrangement has remained 
that the regional Party organizations, the basically same up until the present, divisio 

‘primary Party organizations inside the fac- though there been various modifica- show 
tory, the national economic administrative tions of form and of title. Thus in 1939 at te 
organs, and the trade union organizations the Eighteenth | Congress Stalin recom- than t 


4 
all | som in the selection of the mended that there should be a Cadres Ad 


“Unite 
At 
_ factor 
simila' 
Unitec 

Party 


‘that the workers’ organizations do not In practice it appears that the: regional years. 
have this right. a * In 1930 the selection of and the local Party committees work largely directs 


‘ 
administrative economic leadership in- on their own in selecting managerial person- 
cluding the factory directors was brought nel, For example in 1939 the Moscow oblast — -entrus' 


under a ‘special division of the ‘Party’ committee of the Party cleaned out the man- per: 
tral Committee set up for the purpose, and agement of the cotton industry, installing tions. 
“called the assignment division.** According young comrades « as directors in twenty- _ The s 
to Kaganovich the selection “of leadership six textile” factories.42 another case a ‘has ¢ 
head of industrial division of $$ “Stalin, Problems of Leniniom, p. 653; ‘Chang ‘ 
Rostov oblast committee CPSU(b), “The Industrial in the Constitution of the CPSU(b), Resolution of | yt organ 
Divisions of an oblast Committee,” Partiinoe Stroi- the XVIII Congress of the CPSU(b) on the speech | : right 
stvo, No. 21, November, 1040, pp. 53-57. of comrade A. Zhdanov,” in VKP(b) v Rezoliut- 
Pavlov, A., in charge of war section of Lenin- siyakh i Resheniyakh ego S'esdov, Konferentsii 
grad City Committee CPSU(b), , writing in Pravda, Plenumov TSK (Moscow, 1 1941), 


February 20, 1043, p. 3.  CPSU(b) in Resolutions and Decisions of Its Con- 

~ See the discussion on this point in the decree gresses, Conferences and Plenums of the Central 
_ September 7, 1929 by the Central Committee — Committee). It is obvious that on paper the role — of the 

‘On measures for the regularization of the man- of the Party Cadres Administration and of the _ 21, Nc 
agement of production and the establishment of Peoples Commissariats in selecting managerial 


one man management,” in _Isvestia TSK VKP(b), sonnel overlap. The dilemma is more apparent than ‘July, 
October 10, 1929 p. since the Party li t ] ll 

y supplies or appoints nearly a 
Ryabokon, V., “One man management, the important leaders in the Soviet Union. In 1030 Admin 
i ‘single and the masses,” Partiinoe Stroitel’stvo, Stalin mentioned (op. cit., p. 652) the appointment — the w 
No. 1, November, 10929, p. 15. by the Party of 500,000 persons to various posts, | tel’st 
Raspredelitel ny pi See speech by Kagano- __ including non-Party ones. In the specific instances 
_vich before the Orgburo of the Central Committee, _ noted by this writer managerial personnel has been — trol,” 
“On the apparatus of the Central Committee of appointed or removed by the Party ‘through its 1940, 
the CPSU(b),” Partiinoe Stroitel’stvo, No. 2, Feb- regional organizations. 
ruary, 1930, pp. 9 ff. and accompanying decree on  Chernousov, "secretary of the Moscow the re; 
p. 71. For the various industrial sectors into which | oblast committee of the CPSU(b), “Promote young the pr 
this division was further broken up see, Ibid., No. cadres boldly and on time!” Partiinoe Stroitel’stvo, that t 
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factory. was of nepotism, it does not the 
‘upon which rayon committee of the right to demand that the director have his 
Party ‘took up the question ‘ ‘with the proper orders agree with ‘those of the ‘Party — 
organizations,” a sa result of which anew ation; i ¢ 
director was installed. Meanwhile the fire, or) workers, all of which funo- 
_ managers themselves are admonished that tions a are specifically reserved to the manage- : 
the decisions of the Congress do not free ment.*® A ukase of the Presidium of the 
them from the necessity of being on the Supreme Soviet, on June 26, ‘1940, among 
lookout for new leaders, and that they 1 must _ other provisions, forbade employ ees to leave’ 


5 constantly call upon the Party cadres an establishment without permission of the 


division for them.** This and other sources _ ‘director, making the penalty a two to. four 


help to much in ‘authority if the Party found it “necessary to forbid 


a the factory director, such as chiefs of — these practices, they must have existed and 
shops, heads of shifts—positions that appear been fairly widespread, an indication that 
to ) correspond roughly to foremen the the director’ authority limited in 
“first glance the role of the Russian Early in 1 1940 ‘the Party found it neces- 
a | ‘os director seems to have become —_— ‘sary to publish an article on yt 
similar to that of ‘his counterpart in the between directors, Party members ‘in 
United States, factory manager. factory, and ‘ordinary rank an and file workers, 
_ Party has continued to strengthen | the posi- _ which criticized sharply the general lack a 


of the factory director in the last few 


years. Its off official statement on the factory incidents it reports may be locally 


director is: significant, bi but they illuminate the cultural — 


entrusted the management of industry, and i one e case the chief « engineer told the head of 
is personally and for his ac- the workshop, ‘a Communist, to change some 
bench equipment. The latter refused. Then 


the engineer went down to the shop to give 

The strengthening of the director’s s position th 

developed in part ‘by decrees” limiting € or er persona y wee men, an 
over the head | of the Communist in charge 


authority of the primary vorganiza- ° 
tion within the factory.!" “The primary Party of the workshop. The latter in turn counter- 


organization, for comele, does not have the manded the engineer order. In another 
| 3 right to reverse the orders of the factory — _ case the director walking through the fac- 
no noticed a lot of dirt in one section. He 
"ministration; it does not have the right to. 
asked the cleaning woman why it was so 


‘give orders in its own ‘name on matters 
dirty. “Call that ‘dirt, she replied. “Tf you: 


rs Report of the division of cadres to the plenum — call” that dirt, you ‘don’ t know what dirt 


of the rayon committee, " Partiinoe Stroitel’stvo, No. — ‘really is! And if you don’ t like it, here, take. 

November, 1940, p. 60. the broom and clean it up yourself!”*° 

” ) T 

“Introduction, Partiinoe Stroitel'stve, N No. While it pays to be skeptical about items 


July, 1930, p. 8. 
SShiputin, N.. head of self-criticism in the Soviet press, ‘since the 


Administration of the Central Com., CPSU(b), “On stream of _self- -condemnation obviously 
the work of the cadres divisions” ‘Partiinoe Stroi-_ turned off and on at ‘will by those in 
tel'stvo, No. 21, November, 1939, P. 20. authority, these incidents decrees 
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man management, and the right of con- 
1940, Pp. 36. Text i in Stroitel’ 'stvo, No, 11-12 


the primary ones, have strong powers. It is likely . committee of the CPSU(b), “Strengthen one man 
the have in strength while management possible way,” Partiinoe 
No 16, August, 1940, pp. 29. 


the regional Party organizations, as contrasted with Kapustin, of 
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which they exist.5* This situation ‘Tepresents 
in the United States. features of the old institution of the 
course the situation varies considerably “triangle,” w hereby t the ‘Party cell shared 

4 from place to place, and in relation to the ~ authority with the trade union and the fac- 
personality: of the director. john Scott, a director. 

_ keen observer who worked fer several years The right of control is defined as the 
in the great steel plant of Magnitogorsk, right of the primary Party | oy com to ; 
relates that the plant director was the “su- acquaint themselves with the factory's | 
= commander” and “virtual dictator,” counts, etc., the right to hear the iaiedies 
who ‘ “controlled supplies, all plant adminis- Z. and reports of the managers, the right to 
tration, city construction and maintenance, put questions to the € management on factors 
; public services, school construction, health hindering production, and the right to make 
and transport.” Here the relation- recommendations | concerning their 


— 


ship between the Party organization in the tion. From the ‘Press accounts ‘it ae 


plant and the managerial personnel was a that the last two points are the ones most 


discussed at regular closed Party meetings, and are expressly warned to keep hands off the 
inasmuch as most of: the administrators were _ administration, it is clear that in practice 4 


por they often perform functions that in 
_ were made.’ capitalist economy are associated with man- 
As we have seen that a high proportion of agement or are the subject of bargaining | 


longs to the Party, it is ‘probable that the unions, The primary organizations concern 
situation described by Scott is widespread. themselves with questions of wage payment, 
Similarly Pravda describes favorable Promotions within a factory, the allocation 
terms the pattern of relationships in the of the labor supply, the use 
more successful sections of t the mining in- and the obtaining of raw materials Usually, 
-- dustry during the war, where the director the Party organization acts to avert a situa: 

7 a _ of the mine and the Party organization con- tion that is threatening to slow up pro- 7 
with leading technical and engineering duction. In one case, which took place 
workers and Stakhanovites discover the war, a a ‘factory director attempted 
weaknesses and make the right decisions for blame his failure ‘to produce up to the plan 


removing them.** on war conditions, pointing to the mountain 


in the USSR be- between the: ‘Management and the trade 


The role of the primary Party ‘organiza- of telegrams | on his desk as proof of his 
, tions within the factory was defined in the — efforts to obt obtain raw I materials. The Party 
resolutions of the Party’s Eighteenth Con- “factory organization, with the help of the 
«gress concerning changes in the Constitu- Party city "committee , investigated and 


2. tion of the CPSU(b). While the primary — found that the supply division was buried in| | 
_ organizations are re not supposed to to concern _ unnecessary paper work, as a result of Ww hich, 


themselves with _Management or ‘interfere _ forms showing that the materials had al- | 
‘with management’s functions any way, ready been received lay around for weeks.” 

they are expected to exercise a certain 
‘limited control over the in any _ “Changes in the Constitution of the CPS 
industrial a ricultural ta bli shment n Resolution of the XVIII Congress of the CPSU(b) 
| agricultural es on the speech of comrade A. Zhdanov, adopted 


* Scott, Behind the Urals (Cambridge, Mass. , unanimously March 20, 1939,” in in VKP(b) v Rezo- 


omg * Ibid., p. 152. Scott’s information refers to i See “One man management and the right of © 
«years 1933- 1936 in these instances. control,” Partiinoe Stroite? stvo, No. 18, 

“Article by E. Kolishev, secretary of f Nizhne- ber, 1940, 
Es city in | the iss issue for Khmelevsky, of the Molotov 
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Finally, “organizations a pattern | 
series of functions that can best be. described ‘similar to ‘that ‘prevailing in’ industry. 
inspirational, . Communist w workers are | Soviet agriculture is organized into a series 
supposed to set an example to the other of collective farms around nuclei of machine — 
workers” through superior energy and en- tractor stations, The directors of the 


thusiasm, ¢ and to indoctrinate the latter --. machine tractor stations, which are regan 


nts, 


ae 


the explaining to them the aims, practices, and as important political foci, are “usually ap- 
advantages s of the socialist state. ; An official — pointed by the regional Party -organiza-— 
ac. manual, "issued for the assistance of Party tions.*® 
1es workers during the war, explains the special significant difference is fact that the 
to of the Party organization in the shop as ‘Party | has a much smaller number of persons 
rs being one of mobilizing the workers for the engaged in agricultural work than in in 


fulfillment of production plans, the develop- 


dustrial labor. In 1930 fifty per cent of the 
ment of socialist competition, and the carry- 


collective farms still lacked ‘Party organiza- 
on of political work among the workers.” tions.®° Evidently with the growth of the 
It appears that this psychological ‘aspect of e collective farm movement the proportion — 
Party” work has increased during the war, , dropped "precipitously. 1939 out of 
that t the ‘Party devotes a great deal of 243,000 collective farms only 12 ooo had 
and energy to explaining to the factory Party organizations, with a total 
workers and the population at large” the membership, including candidates, of 


“nature of the enemy, the characteristics of 153; 000 persons, or | an over-i all average of 
fascism, and the implications of being sub- one organization to every twenty farms. T he ae s | 
_ject to the Germans. The Party enlists non- ‘Situation is more startling in certain areas; mu 
Party sy mpathizers- to assist in this. work, for instance in the White Russian republic ; 
has issued detailed instructions on the in total of 9, 665 collective farms there 
most effective way of dealing with different only forty-four primary organizations ig 
types of audiences, so as to bring home to with a total membership of 614 persons.° — 
the individual just what a German victory To some extent the difference is made up 
a ‘would mean to him persona y, and what he by using members of. the Communist youth | |. 
do by his own efforts to contribute to a organization, the Komsomols. They are 
: 2 German defeat. Patriotic appeals, atrocity — quired, according to the Party constitution 4 4 


stories, , and the like have-largely taken the “to carry: out Party directives where there are 


‘place here of the original Marxian revolu- no primary Party organizations. Among 
tionary symbols.' = their functions, and those of the ‘Party: in 


mittee of the CPSU(b) and lagging factories,” collective farms, are discussion 


Pravda, May 31, 1043, p. 3; for other illustrations preparation of plans for sowing, for the 
‘also Kozlov, O., secretary of the Moscow rayon repair of equipment, ‘the ‘development of 
committee of the 'CPSU(b), “ ‘Party organizations separate branches the economy (pre- 


questions of independence of production,” — 
-Partiinoe Stroitel’ stvo, No. 23-24, December, 1940, passim. (Handbook of an Agitator, how to conduct 
pp. 26-30; Masterov, S., head of the organizations a discussion.) 
s and instructional section of the Leningrad city "In January of 1936, according to SSSR Strona 
_ committee of the CPSU(b), “Control of primary  Sotsializma, p. 95, 98.2% of these directors were 
organizations in practice,” [bid., No. themselves Party members. See also Benediktov, 
June, 1930, p. 53; Kapustin, Y., then secretary of Mz, “The tasks of socialist agricultural py in 
the Party committee of Kirov factory of the -_ 1043,” Bolshevik No. 5, March, 1943, p. 14; Burm- a 
Leningrad, “On the control of primary ‘aged | istenko, M., secretary of the Central Committee a 
organizations in establishments,” Ibid., No. the Communist Party of the Ukraine, “On the 
March, 1939, pp. 37°38. selection and promotion of cadres,” Partiinoe 
Pomoshch’ Partiinomu Rabotniku—Voprosi Stroitel’stvo, No. 15, August, 1939, p. 16; Pronin, 
partiino~ -organizatsionnoi raboti—vyp pusk pervyi A, “On. the directors of MTS,” ‘Abid., No. 17, ‘Sep- 
Gospolitizdat, 1943), p. 1. (For the tember, 1040, p. 52. 
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of a Party worker—questions of party organiza- _ ® Kaganovich speech at XVII Congress, Steno-— 
See for instance Pamyatka Agitatora—o tom ‘speech at XVIII Congress, Pravda, 
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_ sumably crop diversification), the conditions one at which the opposition was formally. 


of labor discipline, and the ubiquitous poli- excluded from the Party.®* The Congresses 
tical and cultural work.® themselves, which were annual affairs after 
Revolution, have been held with decreas. 


_ «TIL, DETERMINATION OF POLICY AND LEADER- ing frequency. The | Fourteenth was held in 


SHIP WITHIN THE ‘PARTY the Fifteenth in 1927, the “Sixteenth 
_ the course of adjustment to major 1930, the Seventeenth i in 1934, the 
nomic and social problems posed Eighteenth in 1939. Even the formally ex 
drive towards industrialization collec- pressed right of free discussion within the 


tivization, the Party was bound to experi- Party before a decision had been Teached, 


ence e dissension due to the presentation of specifically guaranteed in the 1926 Party 
alternate solutions to. these problems, as constitution, was in 1934 restricted to 
well as to the differences and conflicts be- stances to be decided upon in advance by 
tween the various leaders of the Party. If _ the Central Committee or or the regional 
_ one can predict anything v with certainty, it (oblast or republic) Party aia 


is that similar | dissensions will arise as the = The 1934 modification of the constitutional 
Party faces new problems , and that the . “guarantee was meaningless. | No discussion of 
used to solve them in the past will major policy has taken place since 1928. 
continue to be used in the future, and to From that date onward there has been no_ 
a undergo” various modifications as they oe pe criticism of Stalin or any of his major 
policies in the Party publications, and « 


In theory ‘the machinery for resolving i in- & may say with reasonable certainty, in ‘the i 


vious that one must look elsew where than in im 
the open presentation of alternate solutions - 


system of democratic centralism. By 
= 


democratic ‘contention, with which is 
a and policies and concomitant compromises 
a meant: first, the right ‘of for an explanation of the ‘workings of of the 
every Party member to take whatever posi- Party mechanism. » 
Py. tion he chose on problems facing the Party, _ a. One key to an understa nding of the 
to try | to persuade other members to mechanisms surrounding the determination 
his views , up to the point where of policy would be an exact knowledge of 
policy was decided and the ‘Party line laid how “economic and political conditions in 
was 
down, usually at the Congress, after st which the country y were brought to to the attention 
the Party member was under the strictest of the highest Party leaders, and the types 
discipline to carry out the Party line i ir- of discussion that took place in the circles” 
respective of his own personal views; sec- immediately “surrounding Stalin before a 
‘feached. In ‘purely 


elect the to be elected an 
officer of the Party 
Democratic centralism, officially de- nature, and of varying degrees of scientific 
fined, has not been the actual mechanism by ‘reliability, which are of ‘course available to 
‘policy and have policy makers, in’ addition to unpublished 


extent it. ‘represented actual behavior varnish on “the truth. Furthermore 


in the period © 1917-1928. While differences — Party organization is supposed to check on . 


over policy were frequent in the early Con- the work of the organizations lower in the — 
gresses, , the Fifteenth Congress in 1927 was hierarchy, which check is in source 
ence of opinion appeared, It was also’ the . Report; also the 


ee lution excluding the opposition r reprinted i in VKP(b) 
See the Party Statutes 1926, 1034, 1939, in 


SVEP(b). v Rezolyutsiyakh, pp. 88, 505, 758: 
v 44% The restriction was repeated in the 7939 


ov 


* "ternal into disciplined action Soviet press as a whole. Therefore it is “obs 
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-of informatio ion th > and po From 1922- 1929 there no 
a condition inally there are the —— from then on purges or executions — 
of the secret police, now incorporated in the were frequent until after the Eighteenth | 
- Commissariat of Internal Affairs. By the Congress. ‘Their known effect has been on 
very nature of secret police work, this type the top leadership of the Party. Thus as 
of information i is largely limited to scattered Souvarine points out, of the ‘directing staff 
collections s of rumors and unguarded stat the Party « during Lenin’s lifetime, only 
“ments torn from their context. . Howeve Stalin is. left alive today. Although the 
vin the absence of a free press, these collec- purges and executions reached down to dl = 
- tions may serve some purpose in banishing 3 and file’ of the Party, it is not known — 
illusions th that all is well, and even reveal to what proportion of this group was shot, and — 
the discerning administrator the for what proportion was “merely 
serious change in ‘policy. thal excluded. In the winter of 1938 sixty to 
As for ‘the types of discussion and seventy percent of the exclusions were 
persons that participate in the actual forma- £ nulled in Kursk, Kiev, , Archangel and other 
of policy, in the absence of memoirs _ places.** 
one can only guess that major turns of the purges and execu- 
policy, such as” the Soviet t German Non-— tions, which are an outstanding way of 
“Aggression Pact of August 23, 1939, are changing and the is 


then chief of the Red Army, did not meant from: ‘if the members 
know ¢ of this’ decision until after it had <a of a Party executive committee decide that 
a particular ir individual would be a desirable 
In other cases consultation occurs with a person to have on the committee they coopt * 
wider body of individuals from whom in- him to _membership. The extent to which 


tained with any accuracy, 

the subject of frequent | criticism by the lead- 3 
§ tion, elections in the state collective farms, jing organs of the Party. Cooption has been - 
the improvement of work, after, criticized by leading Party 


stated that the Central Committee made a 


formation is: derived. In 1939 this device i is or was in use cannot ascer- 


whole series: of decisions on the Constitu- 


democratic centralism. ‘Some 
necessary to these claims with 


“we 


gress the Party boasted of 

the practice of cooption, a claim which by - 
they probably: reflect. practic the mere necessity of its proclamation, 
a It | is much ea easier to see the mechanisms Despite the purges and oa 
work that produce a change of leadership tion, and contrary to the impression ‘of 
than to perceive those which bring about a 
Teadjustment of policy, although ‘of course Souvarine, B., Stalin (New York, 1039), PP. 
the two are related. The feature that has 634- 637. These pages are largely lists of names 
~ caught the eye e of the general public is the | prominent Soviet leaders who “perished or di 


peared without publicity” in 1938 alone. 
eries of purges, executions, and demonstra ~ © Schvarts, E., “The Suppression of Mass Cleans- 


7 
tion trials that have in various forms bee ings of the Party, ” Partiinoe ras asia No. Sy 


characteristic of the period of the Five Year March, 1039, p. 


Speech at Congress, Pravda, March March, 1037) text in v 
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ach arine, and to a lesser ~ for need breeding in the collective farms 
extent Eugene Lyon assert that two rayons in the oblast, and (3) the 
Soviet system is an unmitigated autocracy, work of the city” and rayon ‘committee | ‘in 
there are abundant indications of the power taking members during the first five 
of the lower sectors of the Party tor manage ‘months 0 of 1943. Regular, gatherings of the 
; _ their own affairs and to change their own 
- officers by elective procedures. This 2 autono- 
my has sharp and definite limits: a provin- 
ee cial Party committee that makes a poor a debate follows in which a number of per- 
2 a - decision or neglects some economic problem — sons participate from the floor. Then a de- 
within its area, or that passes a a resolution — cision is voted as” to whether the work is 
contrary to the general policy ¢ or line of the ‘satisfactory. In some. cases if the work | is 
Party is told publicly and sharply by ihe unsatisfactory, the officer or committee a 
Central Committee in Moscow to 


not 
matter again and report back its new 


occur. At ae gatherings the local Party 
Official gives a report of his work, after which | 


_ action or decision by a specific date. Nearly SUMMARY AMD CONCLUSION 


From presented here, it is. 


ery issue of the Central Committee’s pub- 

4 lication , Partiinoe Stroitel’stvo 0, contains clear that the Party cannot be considered 
“2 reprimand along these lines. ‘Similarly hereditary class, or even an incipient one 
| provincial and regional organizations ie 8 yet, since most of its membership dates 


large extent an elite, that i is a - group of | per- a 


7”) ere iewing the minutes of the meetings of the _ only from 1929. At the same time it is to ae 


the Party organizations their area. 
At times these limitations lead to a lack c of the selection of 
____ initiative among the primary Party organiza- officers, down to the lowest rung, approxi-— 

tions, which are then criticized by the ones | mating that of foreman in American society. 7 
above them for perpetually 1 waiting for Within this elite the determination of 


ukase before taking any action ona situation policy and leadership theoretically “takes 


other cases there are strong» indications of -centralism, from which there are in practice 
activity, 1 usually along the lines of action or marked deviations, through the practice 
discussion: to implement major policy de cooption, , ‘increasing infrequency of the 
cisions that have already been adopted by Congresses, and the purges. “Outside of 
2? * ‘the Central Committee. As a typical exam- - 9 small circle close to Stalin, there is 1 no _ 
= , the June 23, 1943 plenum of the mr cussion of major policy, At the level of the ~ 
oblast committee discussed (1) the pr city Party organizations, and in smaller 
tion for sowing and harvesting, (2) the de- -subdiv isions, there. is widespread discussion 


i = of fulfillment of the government | plan of how policy has ; been carried ¢ out, and free ; 
elections based on these discussions, which 


Section “On Party themes,” Partiinoe Siri may result in the failure of ‘the lower 


“stvo, No. 23- -24, December, 1940, ‘pp. 71-72; “Pro- 
tocol of Party gatherings and sessions,” Ibid., No. officials, whose work 
win reelection. 


an, November, 1940, p. 66; Shuster, instructor 
of the Rostokinsky rayon committee of the CPSU - 
™ 
_ (b), city of Moscow, “Remarks of an instructor,” a Pravda, June 25, 1943, P. se 
; ~ [bid. , Pp. 43-48; also decree of Central Com. “On ™ Good reports of such meetings may be poe 
certain measures in connection with the results of in Pravda, April 2, 1943, on a meeting in Samar- — 
the elections of leading Party organs,” August 22, kand; and Nazarov, P., secretary of the Sokol’ a 
1938, text in Ibid., No. 19-20, October, 1938, p. 78. chesky rayon | committee, CPSU(b), Moscow, 
See as example Volkov, “A superficial ap- “Accountability—basis_ of democratic centralism,” 


proach to the matter, ” from the Pravda No. 9, May 1938, PP. 


demanding immediate action. But in many place through the mechanism of democratic 
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ILLIAM ‘Howar> MELIsH 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. ry. 
ELIGION expresses and perpetuates philanthropy. The” R 
itself through institutions developed _ must be said in their behalf, were not op- 


within a social context. F rom the 7 = to the age of Church and State.* 


to nationalistic both the a separation. were willing to 
a hristian and the Jewi ish Churches have ha = house, but, when it came to accepting the _ 
- social program of the revolutionists with its 
ost obvious implications for the future of the 
‘e Church, they drew back in alarm. It proved — 
: ous to be a fatal hesitation. The Church leaders 
2 power, it has confronted institutional re- “made their tragic c decision to resist on the 
ligion with problems of adjustment for which basis of two under-estimates: first, in 
there existed no prior patterns; ways of spect, to ability of the Communists 


shifts in volitica 


tes conformity to be discovered through carry ot out their program; and, second, in 
painful experimentation. Moreover, because the loyalty of the Church’s own 


¢ of the hostility towards religion in com- _ membership, failing to foresee the extent o 
munist circles, thoroughly justified by the the schism which immediately took place 
to unhealthy condition of the Orthodox Church between those remaining loy al to. the ec- 
he and its involvement in the autocratic order, clesiastical institution and those 
Church leaders found themselves at a double for moral reasons to desert the institution 
disadv antage. Not o only did favor of long-overdue social reform 


make this drastic social adjustment but they The issue came to a head with explosive 
* to work out the problem in the face of violence. The revolutionary government is-— 


political estrangement which | deprived a sweeping edict of expropriation which 
| - them of the benefit of friends’ at court. It i is stripped the Orthodox Church of its land, | 


TY OF MICHIGA 


JERS 


surprising that an accommodation of i buildings, endowments and fluid assets al- 
_terests has been twenty- -five years in the though it permitted the use of property essen- 
_ making and only now are there clear signs — ‘tial to maintaining the cult. The Church — “4 


crisis, The Church ‘to surrender to refuse to co- operate the new 


- that power of self-determination which re- regime and to resist it in every possible way. 


ides i the ownership of f property and the Thus the gauntlet was thrown down by both 


accumulation of endowments. It _Was pro- sides. In the ensuing four years of civil war, ss 


posed that the traditional area of ‘Teligious considerable aid accrued to” the 
‘operation should be radically curtailed counter- revolutionary ¢ cause Church 
the state’ assumption of the educational sources. This was the background of ‘the 

function and provision of a planned public trials of certain ecclesiastics which 


program for meeting: those basic huma 


shocked the outside world and shad ‘such 
heeds which previously had a free 


rious international repercussions that they 


field for rivate chari and religious 
‘Cats, and ‘State in Russi¢ 


Y ork, 1939. 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
were never repeated. A state of acute ten- Church because of its iscriminatory poli. 
sion existed. The charges" and x came out of the civil period with | 
charges flung by both sides had a basis of their own ranks dispersed and ‘demoralized, i 
painful truth. This Was war and there was The he Jewish groups, which immediately be- 
no ‘quarter. ‘Sir Bernard Pares estimates that to experience the benefits of the 
during this strife some forty high ecclesias- tion of the Tsarist anti-Semitic legislation. 
tics and a thousand priests lost their lives.* s.° were not spared religiously either. The eco. 
W hat was more serious for the Church than - nomic | _expropriation of the mercantile class 
| this human toll was the confirmation given — & deprived th the Sy nagogues | of their chief finan- a 
these events to. ‘the conviction of the support. The Hebrew Schools, which 
7 Communist intellectuals that ‘organised re- with the Syn lagogues constituted the joint 
 ligion was essentially the instrument of agency for the transmission of Hebrew cul- 
reaction; they emerged from the civil war ture, were all closed. survived this 
_ with the that religion should never confused period was” a Yiddish- -speaking 
again be able to organize ooo SO as sto p proletariat, ‘much of which was secularized 
in attitude and outlook.* And in Central Asia _ 
By the end of ‘1922 it was all” precisely the same process affected 
contestants that the Communists had gotten strongly entrenched and propertied Moham- — 
into the saddle. Expropriation of ‘Church medans, Naturally, ‘such 1 religious groups as 
| ‘property had been carried out and what w vas survived this economic surgery were hesitant 
left of the Orthodox Church stood naked, 7 about pow with the State, fearing 


+ quiv ering and helpless. No choice was left its further recriminations. Religious property 
: religious leaders but to seek the terms 4 stood idle and much of it was converted to. 
~ capitulation. _ These “were simple, and, other purposes. A good deal of religious life 
view of some of. the episodes of the civil went on surreptitiously. 


license ‘certain State properties for worship treatment in different parts of the Soviet tion fr 
"purposes. These “registered congregations Union, usually determined by the attitude hence, 
were to” be granted protection before the of "the local religious groups towards the relatec 
aw, and persecution by the government was revolution and by the strength of local Comm 
to cease. Patriarch Tikhon signed the -ligious loyalties. This 
“agreement on June | 16, 1923. Fundamentally, _Tegistered congregations 
Religious groups were in a shattered state. recognized as” -_private- membership young 
Orthodoxy. had been the chief target of organizations which could meet together for -cravin 
L > attack but other bodies had suffered as well. purposes - of worship on State property for 

| ‘The non-conformist groups, both Orthodox — _ which they ‘assumed responsibility and the 


the original attack The Jews under the Soviets. 
Sir Pares. “Religion i in Russia,” Foreign F. Hecker. under 


war, not altogether ungenerous. The Com- congregations incorporate and hostil 
munists had no interest in the survival of apply for the use of State ‘property, they ‘ment: 
Piaviy the Church but they realized that consider- were legally recognized but surrounded with _ based 
able loyalty to it remained especially in the innumerable restrictions.’ Where local” Anti-1 
‘rural areas and that som e practical com- officials we were over- -zealous, these restrictions the c 
promise was essential. Therefore, in’ return imposed great hardships and there was some this o 
: for the submission of the Patriarch and the arbitrary abuse of insurance rates. W here ff tic on 
withdraw al of the edict of excommunica- local officials were personally indifferent, assum 
tion, they agreed to “Tecognize_ religious or where local ‘sentiment v was predominantly origin. 
bodies as private- membership organizations mpathetic towards religion, these restric- | 
which must register with the State and tions were not insupportable. The evidence 
should then have assigned to. them under now shows that there was a wide v ariety of nature 
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i 
: costs of maintenance rece ved no as- of More and more, 
- sistance: from the State or from the local ot congregations became gatherings: of 


— 


community and had | tod derive their income older generation. An additional 
from offerings, gifts, fees, and the sale of couragement to church affiliation | n was” 
| religious objects—this income deliberate discrimination occasionally ex- 
being subject to taxation. The right of as- -perienced by believers in respect to employ- 
embly, , except in the assigned place. of wor- ment, trade union membership and adv ance- i 7 
ship | and for the purpose of worship, wa as ment opportunities. Religious belief disquali- 
denied, as was access to. any ‘propaganda fied an applicant for Communist Party mem- 
channel: books, newspapers, periodicals, bership.’ Any ambitious young person would 
tracts, printed literature and the radio. ‘Re be influenced by ‘this social and economic _ 
- jigious instruction was limited to the Church © pressure to avoid religious commitments. A i 


service to the Seumedinte six-day week affecting industrial workers” 
its 


tv 


77) 


ve 


_ made atten dance at the traditional Sunday 


. 


a non- church. The to have that ‘day off from work, It 


Evangelical bodies felt acutely the depriva- seemed to many observers that religion 


preaching and the distribution of tracts and on the way out. 
Scriptures. Orthodoxy (in its various rival Actually, within the churches a guia 


a 


branches) was better equipped to survive quiet and persistent experimentation was 


4 within this straight-jacket. Its true rationale steadily going on, seeking a way out of 
still be expressed through the Liturgy.® impasse. Certain procedures were 
In addition to the physical problem of evolved. ‘It “been discovered that er 

| ; ‘adjustment, the churches were faced with | a churches « peer maintain their buildings and 
hostile intellectual atmosphere. The govern- services on their modest incomes, and could 
7 ment launched a universal free school system provide limited salaries” for the clergy, aan 
based on the physical and social sciences. this new pay-as-you- go basis, 
Anti-religious- teaching was incorporated in _ Training Schools for the ministry were out- 
the curriculum, ‘but more influential than lawed, nothing prevented the setting aside 
- overt teaching was the basic materialis- of a candidate of good character and his = 

orientation of the entire program. apprenticeship working” relationship 

assumed that ‘religion was hall an experienced parish priest—a type of 

origin, , that ‘it wo uld have no basis for training not without its clinical advantages. 


be 


| 


ny 


| 
a 

existence in an organized society able A central church undertook to supply serv-— 


normal human needs, and that super- ices in the surrounding villages with amore 
in any form provided a distrac- eff efficient use of ordained manpower and with 
- tion from the immediate social task in hand; so! some adjustment of the hours of services t to. _ 
ek philosophical questions not directly — fit into the working day. Unable to express — ah 
related to the organization of society (as the itself in public, religion began to inject itself _ sg 


| ted the held) w were e ruled irrelevant. Py ‘more and more into the home in the form 
This secular program appealed to the im- of candles, icons, prayers, holy 
agination and fired the emotions of the servances, family instruction occasional 
younger generation; it satisfied essential sacramental rites. Not without reason, the 
cravings and provided basic drives; at the authorities began to feel a pride in 
same time it rendered the individual im- 
al challenge and rediscovery of the New Testament Church, 


Metropolitan Benjamin. “Religious Freedom in gq propertie 

th the Soviet Union.” Interview in Russia at War, 


Bulletin of ee Russian Institute, New York. 
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worshipping community conscious make sure that organized religion could not not 
and an immortal hope.* impede the final collectivi ization of industry 
When the Government in 1923, legally and agriculture. It did highly 
recognised religious bodies and ‘granted tionable and revolting | things, drew to itself 
ss protection before the Law, it undertook t ‘the more > vicious elements in the populace 
ihe em active persecution but i it did not agree and stirred up considerable public resent- 
forbid anti- religious activity by other ment, but it is impossible to explain its sud 


‘penal 
‘religi 


than governmental agencies. "The Twelfth den ‘collapse, as Professor Timasheff of Ford- 
Congress of the Communist Party in 1923 ham attempts to do,® solely on the basis of 


voted to organize propaganda of this char- internal and ‘popular resistance, im- 


att acter and two ) newspapers and a a review — portant as these factors may have been. That 
launched. 1925 the Union of Militant movement of such major proportions 
Godless was under the leadership should have ‘ceased within a year or two to. 


d ‘program “was g Seve into on the | that, once collectivi- 
j = _ the schools, the Red Army, the factories, the zation had been carried out and the possi- 
libraries” and the villages. Lectures, films, bility of church resistance no longer mat- 

ot —, plays, literature and museum dis an tered, the Union of Militant Godless lost its 
plays were developed to ridicule religion, main reason for existence and was deprived 
and certain privileges were promised to those of its Party ‘sponsorship and financial sup- 


“who: would enroll in the Union of Militant port. The 1936 Constitution was in process 
Godless and become active supporters of its of promulgation lends weight to this 
campaign. Its grow th was phenomenal: from The inclusion of the famous 


bership of 6,000,000 in 1932 with an addi- dom of worship but also specifically reserv- 
7 tional enrolment of 1, 500,000 "children. ng the right of anti-religious propaganda 
-Yaroslavsky was confident that he directly from this background. In the 
boasted his own Five Year Plan’ ‘the of the times. there was nothing para- 
elimination of religion from the ‘Soviet doxical about it. Its meaning could be para- 
7 Union. "He succeeded in getting the Central ened in these words: henceforth it shall 
‘Trade Unions to make the renunciation of be the right of a Soviet citizen to be religious 
‘religion a pre- condition for obtaining union — if he so desires but to the State shall . 
in the rural areas the rowdyism reserved the power make sure 
‘intimidation resulting Godless _ organized religion cannot impede the s¢ the social 
activities resulted in the closing of many transformation of the nation. 
churches and the removal of a number of this 1936. Constitution 
priests. Foreigners saw in this movement "major turning: -point indicated by many 


expression of the Communist items that followed in its wake. ~The came 


ed 


87, 000 members i in 1926 to a claimed mem- paragraph (Article 124) guaranteeing free- 


were | 
were 
omy. 
legall 
inces, 


from 


ideology, which in | one s sense it was; they year bell- ringing and the public s solicitation 
ze see that it was also rooted ina of funds for church support were permitted. 


ie social situation, ‘ The transference of eco- In the next year anti- “religious plays, films 
power following the revolution was and carnivals were forbidden and the text- 
carried out in the urban areas and in certain hooks used in the schools we 


socialization had been postponed in other Church removed. at Teligious 


areas and especially in the rural “districts: festivals became without 
where the strength of the churches resided. 


industries; for ‘many reasons with the bitter attacks Russian 


task of the Godless Movement was to oN. ig 
Pravda o Religii v Rossii. The Moscow Patri- eS, Constitution of the U.S.S.R. Text published by ‘ - 
archate, 1042. Preface. English translation Natl. Council Friendship, New Ussi 
Harris, Soviet Russia Today, February, 1 Acting 
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penalization. manufacture | of groups, including the Old Believe 
religious articles was ordered in the State and the New Church. Roman Catholics 
& Art Workshops. On June 26, 1940 the six — 
aay week was abolished and the seven- day ] 
week restored with the traditional Sunday poy inundated by the 
as the univ ersal compulsory | holiday. Taxes proximately 1,000 Evangelical societies had a 
and 2 assessments on 1 religious were registered, including Baptists, Adventists, 
tained 1 O11 “registered synagogues and 2,559 


‘Throughout the entire great rabbis. ‘Moslems claimed 1,312 mosques with 
was | being placed cultural 8,052 mullahs.™ * Quantitatively all religious 


omens for 1 1744 4 churches and 2,309 priests 


differentiation and folk expression, and there groups were drastically reduced in compari- 
were signs also of a distinct ‘trend towards son with their pre- revolutionary - strength. 
a granting of greater local political au- Qualitatively, what had survived this quar- 
- tonomy, * The Soviet Union was emerging ter- -century of conflict was of a higher moral — 
from the harsh period of economic transi- and spiritual calibre. The Soviet Government 
“tion to enjoy some of the benefits of a_ has been loath to Telease the complete find- e- : 
“socialized society. Religion was numbered ings s of its census of religious believers. Paul 
among the beneficiaries, On its part, with Anderson states that it was in the vicinity _ 
indomitable persistence, it had survived col-. 5° per cent and that the percentage of 
Bprsirsesncens and adjusted to” the socialized _ persons in the U.S.S.R. adhering to religion 
environment. As for the Government, the is about that characteristic of England, 


authorities saw ‘clearly that the people, in France and | the United States22 


spite of ‘intense educational efforts to per- The German High Command undoubtedly 


suade them otherwise, wanted religion and expected to find elements among 


its institutional expression. religious groups and outright assistance 


_ The inclusion of the Baltic | provinces, east- from the million or more persons of ¢ German — 
Pe Poland and Bessarabia into the Soviet descent living ; along” the ‘Volga. | ‘These latter 
Union brought strongly organized religious the Soviet authorities summarily moved into a 
communities of quite different types beneath relocation centers in Siberia, much as the 
the Soviet Constitution and provided a series United States. Government interned Japa- 
of test cases as to Soviet trends. These areas Americans. Despite the German out- 
not drastically socialized overnight but | very, this was not religious persecution. If 
were allowed t to work out a compromise econ- n- the K Kremlin still had any apprehension as 
omy. Religion was not | uprooted but was to the response of religious minorities to. 
: legally recognized, and, in the Baltic prov- the war effort, the messages that immediately _ 
inces, glebe land was set aside, the income flooded in from Orthodox, Evangelical, Jew- 
from which was to accrue to the support of and Mohammedan leaders must 
the local churches, Here was: demonstrated been convincing. From the instant the Nazis 


Bs. adjustment in the spirit of the new. “s attacked this became a patriotic war uniting — 
Soviet Constitution, the Soviet Union. 8 For the first time re- 

7 On the eve of the war, what was was the ligious 1 leaders were given the use of fe 


strength of organized religion i in radio. to o deliver an appeal to the nation to 


throughout. the nation 8, ,338 churches, Brief, “Religion and Soviet Russia,” ’ prepared 


USSR. In 1940 there were registered 
= and mosques; 58,442 ministers of all 


TS of all for Natl. Council of American Soviet — 
denominations; and approximately 30,000 American Russian Institute. December, 1943. _ 

“ “ 
-Tegistered "groups licensed to meet for re- A, Anderson. Art. “Russian People, Church 


and State,” Christianity and Crisis, Vol. III, No. | 
ligious purposes. The largest body was the 17. Nov. 18, 1943. 


Russian Orthodox. Church, headed by the ® Moscow Patriarchate, The Russian Church and 
Acting Patriarch, There were also” variant the War against Fascism, 1943. 
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war effort, Religious groups but, as this article has to in 
assisted in civilian “defense program, cate, they actually represented the unfolding 
contributed generously to war bond and of long- term trends. First, with the p permis- 
- war telief drives, and obtained permission to sion of the Government the Orthodox ‘Church — 
raise funds for tank and airplane units to held a sobor, or episcopal council meeting 
Pe be named after canonized saints. It was of its ‘nineteen bishops, elected as Pa. 
obvious to the most militant and stubborn of All Russia the man ‘who had been 


society and was able to render an an important immediately enthroned in the 
public service in the field of morale. The _ Cathedral i in Moscow in the presence of an 
dogmatist might rationalize’ this—inasmuch "enormous and excited throng. 18 Second, a 


ees = as the normal operation of our organized _ permanent inner executive council of bis shops 


society is indefinitely ‘postponed by the war, chosen to administer Cheech 
the > psy chological « ‘compensation to be found Third, the Government announced the crea. 
in religion becomes a socially useful and __ tion of a liaison council attached | to the — 
desirable expedient— but ordinary | people do ail of People’s Commissars | for the facilita- ra 
not rationalize in this way. When they are tion of matters: involving Church-State rela- 
faced with great suffering 2 and they tionships, Fourth, permission "was granted 

eir for the opening of a series of theological 


= in the religious ane which have institutes for the training of the clergy, with | 


grown out of past suffering and sacrifice and the one one proviso that the  Sovie iet Constitution 
enabled men and women to surmount them. and the organization of the socialist state 
~ § In this respect the Russians are very human. be studied in the curriculum. Fifth, permis. 
: It is interesting also_ to “speculate on the sion was granted for the publication of a_ 
extent to w hich the desecration of ‘Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate’ with a 
historic monuments has re- licensed circulation of 10 ‘copies, the 
_ awakened an appreciation of their artistic first religious periodical of any kind since 
: Zz spiritual importance as part of the na- the revolution. Sixth, an order was issued 
tion’s inheritance. Nikolai, Metropolitan of banning all ridicule of religious objects and» 
7 Pi _ Kiev, has been appointed a member of the acts within 1 the Red Army, and» ‘was accom- 


Retna ee & State Commission on Wi ar Damage, and re panied by a public statement by President 


ligious property is being listed on the same Kalinin, 


basis as all other properties damaged On the heels of these events, an invitation 
‘destroy ed by the Germans. All travelers re- extended to the sister- Church of Eng- 
turning from the Soviet Union since the to send a delegation to Moscow to visit 


eet outbreak of the war refer to the crowded the new Patriarch, and the sec ‘second ranking © 

the intense emotions of the people, Primate, the Archbishop of York, ‘Dr. Cy 

the Teappearance of youth and the presence Pa Garbett, made the journey accompanied 
uniformed soldiers and_ officers in the two Chaplains. On his return to England 
churches, and the reappearance of even made this public statement about his 


thing suggesting a religious revival is taking 


Mest of our conversations were 


ble P h and the thre four very 

p venerable Patriarch an e three or fo 
: | iat n September 1943, a series 0 drama ic with him; n notable “among them was th the Metro- | 


developments attracted world attention. To 
people they seemed to imply an about- “Time, Dec. Similar permission was” 
granted the Moslems to a at Tash- 


& Schuster. 137- 157. 
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-politan of Kiev, whom the State has appointed ~ ligious propaganda such as we have here in 
qa member of the Commission now this country. But then in Russia all publications 
i German atrocities; are controlled by the State. It is therefore 
There can be ne no doubt that worship within ‘significant that: “the Russian Patriarchate 


Cathedral, both on weekda s. 


‘The 
the close the Patriarch the 


have never seen such a vast congregation. gratefully “accepted with | goverament sanc- 
people were standing all the time and were tion and approval. Lex 

e- acked together, I was told that there were ‘These various steps | occurring within the 

_ 10,000 a and there were thousands in the - last year, each in itself small, indicate the 

square. ere was a most moving scene of emo- 

and welcome as I left the Cathedral, huge acceptance in principle of the basic right 
religious groups to determine their own 
life. When peace comes, there is certain to 

er. bea a marked extension of each o of these de : 
cession. ~The in concrete practice. There 

“though th there was a heavy rain. today what genuinely appears to be a per-_ 

were weeping when the prayer for the "manent accommodation of interests between 

dead was said,” feligion and socialism. Religion, having ad- 

On Sunday I went to a country church which — _— justed and conformed to its socialist environ- 

was crowded with peasants, mainly women and ment, is achieving a position more in keeping | _ 


children. One of my companions went to eve- < with that enjoyed by religion in the non- 


: 


» 


ning service on Saturday i a city church, 


I was particularly with | the character In conclusion, what of religion outside 


? 
of the congregations in the cathedral. They did — the Soviet Union? There is today a marked q 
- not consist mainly of old people, though of — hostility among those religious bodies which | 
| course there were many » who were old. It was have long wanted to move into the ; Soviet 
| a congregation consisting of the middle- aged | Union as proselyting agents, The Soviet 
and younger. There were a fair number of men, | Government has said, in effect—on a a basis } 
naturally very few soldiers—just a of equality we will favor such religious groups 
~ sprinkling here and there. To say that con- as are historically indigenous to Russia and — 
of the aged “sheer now in existence in the country; for the 
‘ligiou: present, in a war of surviv al, we cannot per- 
nti-religious Bas come to an mit importations. Inasmuch as the C ‘hurch 
end, though I was told that the godless societies 
of England has no pretensions and considers ~ 


“were still in existence. There is a growing spirit ° 
tolerance. The place religion has played Orthodox Church her sister within the 


- the “history of the nation is respected, and is Soviet Union, we are happy to welcome a - 
shown in the cinema and on the stage. goodwill mission, , and the door is not closed 
ridiculing of religion is increasingly regarded to similar missions from. other groups on the 


a 


id 


NIVERSITY 


as bad form and as such is discouraged. I my- same basis where mutual wane are in- 
in crowded  thoroughfares—we walked about ‘The war has intensified various, interna- 
| perfectly freely. People looked at us with op tional religious conflicts. Undoubtedly cn 


: used for secular but I was told that Statement of the Aschhishop of Yorks Chri 
the number of those used for worship has grad- tianity and Crisis, ve No. 
ually increased. There is no freedom of Te- 1943. 
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‘socialization of proper 


in 

Vatican’s intense of the ‘the U nited States 

of communist theory into the Balkans, Cen- diction of the Metropolitan - Theophilus, so 
= —: Europe and Latin America. Protestant — that the present representative of the Mos- 

circles in the United States have not been cow — Patriarchate, Metropolitan Benjamin, 
free from similar _ fears. To the Lutheran has only a a minority of the Orthodox rallying 
and Evangelical Churches in this country behind him.'® Much countering is now tak- 


van 
7 on have come many communications from their _ ing place and there is the ‘constant spectre 
_ European sister-bodies expressing dread ed court» action. It is interesting to 4 


increased Sovi iet power and serving to fan the Eastern: are 


“Sovi iet prejudices. The important Bible s so- > 
. work in the Soviet Union ; along with power- the Eastern ‘Orthodox and the fatiedd 
denominational ‘blocs in the southern Orthodox _ seems afoot. With. 1S, 000 000 
“Bible Belt” they have been contending that, Be in this: country, divided i in their alle- a 
because there are no Bibles in 1 circulation 


4 


assumes political sig- 


from any nificance. Every one knows this, and not 
recourse to fo the Scriptures a least of all the S Soviet Government. 


Soviet Russia Today, Dec. 1943, 20. 


ty as it may involve It is unfortunate that at this crucial 
Church holdings and ment the Russian Orthodox in the United 
_thereby effect a limitation upon the freedom States are too divided among themselves to 
| 
aa 
i 
 comy 
Vi 
= ah 
j mus' 
P 
toc 
the 
i} the 
sory 
ty mar 
printed in the ’20s), there can be no valid _ telationships are exceedingly confusing and 
religion, masking their strong economic and __also exceedingly important. With the war 
political distaste in this specious argument [fengulfir 
Which ignores the liturgical lineage of 
I 
wide 


ND 
ND EDUCATION IN THE U. S. Ss. R i 

UBLIC education has always been giv or 
special attention in the U.SS. in connection with practising any religious faith 


tr - Budget appropriations for this purpose — _ whatever or none at all is hereby repealed.” In 
h 


ave aman yearly, the numbers of schools. 7 its decision of February 18, 1918, on schools, 
the” People’s Commissariat of Education ex- 


plained: “Considering religion a matter of con- 
science of each individual | person, the State 
remains neutral on the question of religion, that 
‘Viadimir- Lenin that ‘ “we is to say, does not side with any religious creed, 
a huge advancement that we does not associate any special rights or 


ences does not offer material or 


and pupils have vastly increased and = 
percentage of literac cy has greatly risen as. 


Ric: 


Lenin ‘appealed to the 
to combat. ‘illiteracy and pointed out that any religions training of children. 
task of i introducing Equal rights for men and women with re- 


LIBRA 


gard to education (as also in other spheres of | _ 


6. ‘Instruction in the native language of the _ 
Ina declaration: on status uni. ils: "development of national culture. 


fied iet school published on October 16, 
1918, the following principles were THE SCHOOL 6 SYSTEM 


N 


"mary importance. 


MICHI 


| as basis for public education: an 
- Democratization of public 


4 schools of all degrees to be placed within reach” a 


of the entire population and the latter to be 1. Pre- -school social odhcation for eins up 


1 
widely drawn into the management of p to 
education. orphans, children’s playgrounds). 


2, Enactment of universal, ‘lathe. 2. Elementary school with a four- yout — 


oe "of instruction for children of both | sexes age 


. Principle of the unified school: a succes from 7 torr 
linkage between schools of various types 3 Junior secondary school with a seven-— 


and grades, a unified school system for all the Be cs coun for children from 7 to 14 
peoples of the USSR. Senior secondary school with a ten- 


4. Separation of the School from ‘the Church. teaching course for children from 7 27 in- 


bury 
This was a natural consequence of the Decree clusive. 


of January I, 1918, concerning the separation Higher educational institutions: _Cuniver- 
of the: ‘Church from the State. This edict de, Sites with a five-year course; 

clared the prohibition of any laws or decisions nical, agricultural, medical, pedagogic, 
in the Soviet Republic “which would hinder or other, with a four thas Se 

restrict the freedom of conscience, or of training). 

whatever preferences or privileges on the basis ‘On completing. junior 
| religious creed of the citizens” (paragraph and ater 
2). The 3rd paragraph of this decree 


7 that ‘ ‘every citizen is free to i any re- 


contribution obtained from the Commissariats of Health, financed factories, 
- Soviet Union by courtesy of Eugene D. ne farms, clubs, housing associations, etc. See American — 7 


Consul General U.S.S. R., New York. The Soviet Union Today, 1943, 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIL IEW 
10 classes) secondary school, or a secondary pupils and teachers one should take into 
— ] training institution with a three- consideration the tremendous difficulties in- 
ear ourse (industrial and agricultural tech- volved here: the construction of new scho ls 
-nicums, medical and pedagogical schools, had to be extensively developed, great 


etc.) for training workers of intermediate bers of | teachers "trained, 2 


and for 


qualifications technicians, assistant st sur- - peoples of the U.S.S.R. (especially | peoples 
, elementary school teachers. . After of the East, such as Uzbeks, Tajiks, Ka- _ 
three years of practical work in their re- zakhs, Kirghizians, etc., as well as Peoples 
spective specialties, these workers, if they ‘of the North), whose education had been 
wish, can 1 continue their school ‘deliberately hindered by tsarism in | the past 
new textbooks had to be compiled, 
and even written alphabets, since a number 
EDUCATIONAL AND LITERACY STATISTICS —_ of nationalities of Russia had not any letters 
fellawine chau the pf Of their own before the Revolution. At pres- 
= following figures show the growth of “ent textbooks, books pane newspapers are 
of elementary a and rated in about 150 languages" of different 
schools and the number of pupils therein. peoples of the US. SR. 


Before the Revolution, in r9r4- 1915— The Soviet Government regarded the 
95,524 schools with 7,896,249 pupils. — 2 “speedy introduction of universal compulsory 
In 1930-1931—152,813 schools with “free education as a matter of vital signifi- 
7,614,537 pupils. - = Thanks to en Con 

‘On the eve of World War II, in 1938- 1930— — _ energetic > 

171,579 schools with 31,517,375 pupils. 1938 this had already introduced | 

among all peoples of the U.S.S.R.: to the 
A particularly big. increase occurred it in extent of four-year elementary schooling in = 
secondary schools of countryside and junior secondary schooling 
pupils therein: ‘there w was an increase of 50.8 (seven ears , for children from eight to" 
times in the number of ‘pupils: of junior - fifteen) in town and industrial settlements. 
secondary schools and 14. 2 times in senior From 1944, compulsory education is 
secondary schools. In 1914-1915 secondary lished from the age of 
schools were attended only by 635,591 pu- On December 26, 1 1919 on initiative 
~pils—children ¢ of privileged strata of of Lenin was promulgated a decree on the 
the urban population, while in 1938-1 1939 elimination of illiteracy, binding the entire 
this number reached 9,028, 156. There was Population . of the U.S.S.R. aged from eight | = 
an especially great increase in the number to 50 to learn reading and writing in Rus- 
of secondary schools in the countryside and sian or : their native language. Since in pre- ae 
in industrial settlements. Before the a revolutionary days the larger part of the 
Revolution there were ‘Ro such population remained illiterate it was 
now too late for these adults to attend — 
schools of the usual type, a huge of 
‘erated their increase 1930, when special schools for adults were set up up which 
“universal compulsory education began to be were attended by million people yearly 
introduced. During the following year the “since this decree ‘was published. 
“number of pupils increased” by 4 million, 1897 the percentage of aged 
a and a year Tater, 1932, 9 was 24%, in 1939—81. 2%. 
3 million. The gr grow wth of literacy among the peoples 
From 231, ,000 90 in 1914-191 1915, 5, the number in the East and North” is. particularly s | 
elementary and secondary school teachers” nificant. _ In his works on national "questions 
I 4.4-fold increase—by Joseph Stalin pointed out that tsarism arti- 
To ‘appreciate fully such a huge growth culture of the | many peoples of Russia, 
of the ol sys ‘stem and the number of indicated the necessity of the work 
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TION IN THE USSR 
ing” masses of backward ‘nationalities to the Soviet Government binds all prac- 
_ promote their cultural and economic devel- ee. tising teachers who have not received ‘the 
opment, to help them advance to the highest- in required diploma to complete their “peda 
degree | development, to catch up with  gogic education by correspondence courses. 
-tionalities that had progressed far ahead. During the decade since 1920, , 837 schools” 
Twenty years before the Soviet Revolu- 2 of f higher learning» trained and graduated © 
n 124,000 teachers for secondary schools and 
held , the percentage among g technicums, while teachers’ colleges gradu- 
Kirghizians~ was oO. 67%, among _Tajiks— — ated about 265,000 ‘elementary school teach- 
3.0%, among Uzbeks—1.6%, etc. By the ers. 
beginning of the 2oth century this percentage Teachers enjoy great respect and attention 
we only slightly increased among all the in the U.S.S.R. Over 4,000 teachers have _ 
- peoples, and among the nationalities ‘just been decorated with orders and medals for 


"mentioned it fluctuated between 2 and their pedagogic work. A considerable num-— 
© percent. As a result of the determined of teachers have been elected deputies 


tion, ‘in 1897, when an all-Russian census 


against il illiteracy since the Soviet Revolu- to the Supreme Soviets of the U. S. S.R. and 
tion, the picture has sharply changed, es the Union| Republics, title “Merited 
pecially so during the thirties: the percent- has been instituted, this 
of literacy among ‘the: population aged the same privileges as those enjoyed by 
over Q between be and 1939 scientific workers. Special sanatoriums and 


HIGHER AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


at. 


~ & 


TEACHERS AND THEIR ‘TRAINING 


remains to consider briefly ‘the s 


The swift growth of the sc sted wae higher learning and vocational 
and the number of pupils caused unusual institutions of intermediate and elementary 
difficulty: in | training the requisite number type. 
"Universities of ‘the U. S. S.R. 
Teachers are at year course and train workers for. 
present trained in. teachers’ c olleges—inter- i institutions and teachers elementary 
mediate t training institutions with a three- _ schools. University faculties include language 
year: course which ‘corresponds. ‘to normal and literature, history, geography, physico- 
schools in other countries. These colleges” mathematics, biology, chemistry, etc. 
enroll students of both sexes from among our universities numbered 47,705 stu-— 
the pupils who have completed junior dents, _ College- trained specialists | pre-_ 
year) secondary schools. Teachers for pared in the U.S.S.R. at a four or four-and- 
_ classes V-VII of junior and senior secondary a-half year course of the institutes: a 
schools are trained at 2 2-year teachers’ in- trial- technical, economic, etc. In (1943 there 
stitutes where students have gradu- 750 "schools of higher learning in 
ated from oth and roth class of secondary U. S. S.] R., , including: 23 ‘universities. 
schools are eligible for enrollment. In 1943 of students of all higher 
there were 76 such institutes in the Soviet aN cational institutions totalled 619,897. “Since ta 
U nion. Besides this, a considerable number = the Soviet Revolution of 1917 the number ? We 
of secondary teachers are trained these establishments increased seven fold 
y school teachers 
universities. (in 1914-1915 there were only gt) and the 
Evening “courses, and ‘corre- number of students nts grew six fold—r1 2,000 


urses, are widely used in the in 1914-1915. 


MIC 


UNIVERSITY 


ad 


US. sie R, for the purposes of pedagogic train- a still bigger increase took place in inter 
‘students thus continuing ‘their main mediate vocational training ‘institutions 
occupation uninterrupted. special decision (technicums etc.)— -in 1914- total 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
“number was only 295, , whereas by 1939 the — not reduced in the U.S.S. R. On the c con: 
32—an_ increase trary, the 1944 budget provides 21. billion 


rubles of appropriations for public education, 
Z For training 8 of foremen 2 and skilled oo dl this being a 66.1% increase over 1943. 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AND OBJECTIVES 


In all schools of the U.S.S.R. “the term 

_ commences or on September I . There 

‘The | management f three short vacations during the school term 
“public education | in each of the 16 Union besides the long summer vacation of two or 
Republics” is effected by the People’s Com- three months’ duration. 
missariat of Education of each Republic. "The 5-point system is in grading: 
These bodies « organize pre-school educational _S—excellent, 4—good, 3—satisfactory, 2— 
‘general educational schools, ‘poor, —very poor. ‘During the first three 
universities, teachers’ institutes, teachers’ years of schooling the transfer from class 


as well as cultural-educational work to class is effected on the basis of yearly 


4 


among adults (libraries, schools and “oe showing; in later” classes—on the basis of | <4 


‘a for adults, etc.) in accordance with the this ‘showing plus examination results. = 
_ specific national characteristics of each re For each subject there are one or several 
public. standard textbooks (at teachers’ discretion) 
3% ocational training institutions—second-— which have been approved by the People’s 
ary and higher—are_ under the jurisdiction Commissariat of Education nion 
of the appropriate People’s s Commissariats: Republic. 
medical schools fall |within the province of ous The instruction pursues s the a aim oe only 
the Health Commissariat, transport schools ae giving knowledge but also that of char- 
under the Railways Commissariat, etc. The acter. ‘development: cultivating of love for 
supervision over elementary vocational train- the country, sense of duty, ability to over: 


institutions—trade, railway and factory difficulties, discipline, tidiness, 

schools—is within the prov- thetic training, etc. | 
ince of a special department—the | Labour  - Soon after the Soviet Revolution, in 1918, 4 
Reserve es Board. education wa was introduced all types 

_ Thus there is ‘no all- Union body in in charge and grades of Soviet schools. This measure — 
of -general- educational elementary and sec- was necessitated by (1) the fact that at that 
ondary scools in the U.S.S.R. Each ‘Union time the question of establishing equal rights 
Republic is autonomous in building ‘up its for men and women was one of most 

public education system. But the ‘most im- vital urgency, demanding priority, and (2 2 
portant general directives ‘concerning ele- the necessity of placing schooling within the 
_Inentary and secondary schools in matters — reach of the whole population, : 
concerning the whole of the Soviet Union Under these conditions one of the most 
are established by the Council of ‘People’ s important measures in the strugg zle for equal 
-Commissars of the U.S.S.R. rights was the establishing of co- educational 
Organizationally, schools of higher learn- schools, because even identical curricula pro- 
ing are arranged somewhat differently—they viding for general knowledge in 
are under the direct guidance of the cor- boys’ schools could not have surmounted un- 
d responding People’s Commissariats. But the - desirable traditions formed in girls a 
general supervision is effected by an All- — during the 1 many decades before the revo- 
Union n body— U.S.S.R. Committee on lutionary years, when the education of 
Higher Schools, far below the general educational re- 
Despite all the hardships of w _ quirements prevailing in boys’ schools. The 
number of educational establishments, in- entire structure and curriculum of girl 


the schools a higher was s schools was prone to | cultivate a number of 
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SCHOOLS AND | EDUC: ATION THE U. S, S. 


undesirable features, it was fenced off from | yielding good results. In all other towns 
reality and involved unwholesome. isolation in rural localities junior and senior 


of b boys and ‘girls, _ Had segregated schooling secondary schools continue co-education. . 
been introduced at that time, it would have — As ¢ distinguished from the } pre- -revolution- 
required many years to "eliminate these ary times, this: segregated education pro- 


negative features which had become so firmly vides for an identical level of general- edu- 

| oted in girls’ schools of pre- “revolutionary cational knowledge for boys and girls, 

m @ At that time there was an inadequate activities. The principals of the schools con- 
number of schools and the introduction of cerned declared that during the first 
ren segregated schools in many inhabited places months, the principle of segregated educa- 

where there was 0 only a boys’ “secondary tion introduced in 1943-44 showed up 

school would have deprived n many girls of a ably as indicated by achievement. 

secondary education. In the autumn’ of 1943 the “Rules of Pu- 
Thus co-education ‘in that period played pils’ Conduct” was ‘confirmed, comprising 

| its desirable and progressive role. Co-edu- 20 points, . The first 11 points define the 
Zz tj cation, however, entails certain shortcomings _ pupils’ duties in regard to school instruction 


_ which, though duly appreciated ” wes time, (to study diligently, attend classes ey 
had to be left standing. not to come late) and their. general 
-education hinders the conduct at school. The last nine points pro-- 
‘the school | program to the different rates of vide for. ‘the pupils’ conduct at home, in the © 
physiological development of boys and girls. pect etc. Point 15 reads: “Guard school | 
It prevents adequate treatment of certain. property, Treat your own things and ‘those 
chological differences, and the necessary your friends with care.” Point 16: 
| differentiation of training of boys and girls” attentive and obliging to elders, , small chil- 
for practical activities. Under co-education — . dren, the weak and the sick, make way for 
the composition of intermediate and and render them all possible aid. 
‘classes secondary schools becomes very Point 20: “Prize the of your ‘school 
heterogeneous, , this n negatively “influencing and class as your own.’ 
the efficiency of the instructional Program. An moral training considerable attention 
The full equality of ‘women’s rights and is paid to cultivating the feeling. 


the general availability of education | as the country. This is achiev ed by means 


deen completely achieved during the quarter of lessons ine history, , native and Russian 
a century that has elapsed since the language and literature, geography, the Con- 
a has vastly increased. In all towns and in- social : activities of the pupils, meetings with» 


Sov oviet Revolution. number of schools stitution of the U.S.S.R., extra class reading, 


UNIVERSITY 


In view of all this. 


co- education, in all capitals: of the U. S. 


cities (72 cities in all), as of autumn 1943, a fesane in singing fe drawing, ‘excursions 
segregated education of boys and girls has to art galleries and museums, out-of- own 
been introduced in all of the ten classes of trips, amateur arts circles (drawing, singing, _ 
secondary schools by means of establishing music, theatricals, etc.). A number of 

separate schools for boys and girls. This and “cities have special theatres for young 
preceded by six months of experiment "spectators, and children’s s cinemas. 4 
at segregated teaching in several Moscow __ Physical training includes the training of 

erm of 1943) children” to observe th the rules" 
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9, drill and physical culture lessons; gymnas- in a 1 large towns, especially since 
tics, games and sports. break of the present war, 
big role in the educational work of Much attention is paid to reading done 
"schools is played by the organization of outside of school hours, School 
Young Pioneers, which unites the most recommend lists of books on the 
tive pupils, w ho should and do provide an _ subjects being studied in lessons, on current : 
example to the rest of children by their events, anniversary dates ete, Exhibitions 
programs at lessons , their discipline, books are also arranged, besides which 
their active social work and concern for there are special circles of young readers. 
school’s honor and good name. Extracurricular institutions and activities 
_ The pupils’ organization helps t to cultivate are of exceptional diversity. First of all there 
organization and socially active life; palaces and houses of in all” 
these bodies are setting up pupils’ towns. 


‘commissions and cultural educational com- 


> 


"EXTRACURRICULAR AcTIVITIES—SCHOOL “nature and scope of activities of these Pi- 
AND FAMILY oneers’ palaces and houses is obtainable from _ 


a ‘Diversified experiences outside of lessons + the following data referring to the Central 
and school are an important part of Pioneers’ Palace i ‘Yaroslav during the 
cational work. These are achieved by volun- - first thirty months of the present w 
tary activities in school and by creative 


This house | has the following circles: : theatri- 
Pe. 
endeavors of the pupils outside of of School cal, choir, choreographic, brass band, puppet 


mynd activities theatre, fire, fine arts, and embroidery. In 1943 
provided by all kinds of circles (club there were 26 circles running here, totalling 


which may be classified as follows: ov er 700 members After school hours scores” 


Educational (literature, history, biogra- ‘and hundreds of pupils attended workshops of. 


etc.) the Y aroslav— Pioneers’ ‘Palace’ _ where 
Artistic (choirs, learned to drive cars ‘and do car repair work, 
cals, radio repairs, etc. 44 pupils were trained here 
Domestic science and manual training 98 tractor drivers; 
(sewing, ‘carpentry, ete.) ‘The Yaroslav Palace has done 


4) Physical culture: great deal of work in helping the front and the 
_ liberated areas. At its initiative and with its” 


circles are conducted at each sent to service men in addition to 4, 


being held after lessons, usually once a week, letters. Liberated areas “receive ed from this 

under the supervision of the teacher. In the - Pioneers’ organization 7, 852 textbooks, 10, 000 

schools, evening parties are” likewise ar- 
ranged, at which concerts and performances sides 80, 000 “rubles "collected building 
are given, usually by members of the ama- schools, ‘This Pioneers’ Palace had two summer — 


teur arts circles, Pupils also put out their camps—one of a tourist type and the other of 
a sanatorium nature. Pioneers resting in these 


wall- which re reflects the school’s — summer camps helped neighbouring collective 
and work. The editorial boards of these. farms in harvesting, etc. 
newspapers | consist of several pupils working 
‘under the supervision of the teacher. Larger _ ‘With certain variations, what hes been said 
schools publish sev eral wall-newspapers for above refers also to | the nature and scale of 
various S age groups. From time to time meet- 4 activities of Pioneer palaces in other cities. _ 
ings are arranged | between the pupils ; and os With the object of cultivating i in children 
outstanding persons—Heroes of the Soviet “love for nature and interest in in farming there 
Union, participants in today’s war, w riters exist organizations < as follows: (1) ¥ oung 
scientists. = = naturalists, whose activities are directed by 


| 


School lectures have become very the central station of youn 
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the Soviet ‘ine: gry work in the —- of observation ; development of | pre- 
sphere of technique and engineering cision, resourcefulness the knack of 


fected by central and local stations of young finding speediest most “efficient 


Pre-school educational establishments consider able wartime importance. 


: 
= yo 
- children’ s families, Through parents’ meet- the number of hours allotted to these sub-— 
ings, parents are drawn into collaboration in n jects was s substantially increased from 1943, 


active assistance of parents in school (help- 
lagging pupils, work in organization of considerably promoted. 


WARTIME 


_ school classes. With the object of preparing © 
of giving ‘the youth all-round pupils for practical living and training 
- training him in readiness to defend his coun- = in every-day habits it is contemplated to 
try with arms in hand, and in the spirit . into all ten classes of the secondary — 
of. solidarity with the ‘democratic peoples s schools: practical lessons for all pupils, -dif- 


of all countries, The Soviet ‘people’ war by sex. Besides other practical 
will study domestic science. 


against the Nazi invaders has compelled the 


Soviet schools further to intensify War demanded the tremendous straining 
_ training. Particular attention is paid to cul- — of 


interest in the It was owing to this that the war- 


nd ado the feeling of 
esteem for freedom- -loving to 


manitarianism and democracy, which 3 on cut five- -point grading scale ‘and regu-— 


sian ure History _teachers- lations, issued beginning this year, and the 


ing down of rules for cinema 


Alexander Nevsky, and many and their production (acces-— 
In geography lessons more attention sories for war equipment, military uniforms, 
pee 
is paid to thorough knowledge of ‘the world» materials for ; army hospitals, ete. ) helped 
atlas, to the study of economic resources to supply wartime needs. | 
the he U.SS.R. R. and other countries, Soviet schools are helping “a great 
topography and military” geog- in farm work during wartime, thus assisting 
phy. supply the country with more provisions. 
aa teaching of mathematics, chemistry, In the Russian’ Republic. alone in 1943 no 
and natural sciences particular ess than 4,112,000 pupils: helped i 
‘significance of these ing, doing 140,000 000 workday 
itry’s ‘defense, for ‘the sides this, school pupils collected a vast 


@ 


proper organization of agriculture, and de- quantity: of medicinal herbs, mushrooms, 


‘school and pre- -school activities, the: onwards, , and the § 


hot lunches, etc.) is welcomed and encour-. The question has arisen of the 
aged in every way. curricula 2 and _ introducing new subjects. 
“eae 


all efforts of the Soviet people, it called — | 
tivating in pupils firm will, discipline, pre- for firm discipline, fortitude and stamina. 
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ot 
wild berries and handed them into state squads not only for their own 
delivery points. Since the spring of 1941 also for their school buildings, and 
pupils of classes VI to together with took part in rehabilitating schools which 
their teachers, hav e been regularly had suffered damage as a result of the enemy 
farm work. bombs and shells, 
7 of the S.S.R. also give sub- Throughout the whole two years of the 
stantial help to ‘the courageous Red Army siege | by the Nazi invaders Leningrad schools 
by collecting funds for building planes and never suspended lessons. When German 


tanks, by sending parcels to service men, Huns blockaded Leningrad, cutting off the } one | 


by their work in army hospitals, by collect- heroic city from all roads of supply and. 
ing ‘metal scrap, by caring for families and— thus placing the inhabitants. under the con- es 
children of service men. Particular fame in in ditions of actual famine, Leningrad schools 
respect has been won by special groups provided additional ‘rations for their pupils” 
of children and adolescents” who organized and above the food ration issued 
_ themselves into what is known as “Timur the general population, - whon 

gangs,”” whose members regularly visit serv- Soviet Government displays constant execu 

ice men’s families, learn their needs and -solicitude for the children” of service men ‘it is 

take energetic measures to to help them. These school pupils whose parents fell victims Th 
organizations derive their name from the to the Nazi invaders. Service men’s 
hero of the tale by the Soviet children’ 's enjoy special privileges at secondary educa- only 
writer: Gaidar, “Timur and his Gang.” tional institutions. Special military training sh 

From— towns and areas threatened with schools—Suvorov schools—have been set up 

Nazi invasion hundreds of thousands of chil- for preparing Red Army officers, these ‘grips 

dren were timely ev far inland, fre schools giving complete secondary education. “fight 
quently to. a distance of 2,000 to 3,000 Service men’s children as well as children = 

kilometers—to_ the Urals, Kazakhstan, Kir- of citizens who have suffered at the 

 ghizia, U zbekistan and other Republics. The of Nazi occupationists enjoy priority of en- 
evacuation of children from the ‘menaced rolling i in these Suvorov by th 
_ towns and areas of the Ukraine and Byel- By Government decision | special trade whick 
orussia involved tremendous difficulty. Lets schools have been established in several re- 


alone’ the fact that these children had to be - gions and territories. These schools are al- eg _ Sy 
evacuated for great distances in order to attended by 9,000 boys 
ensure their safety, it was necessary also girls—children of Red Army ‘men and or- 
to ensure food accommodations, etc., for mil- phans_ who lost. their parents during tt the 
_lions of these evacuees. A considerable pert German occupation, = 
of these evacuees, especially children of Soviet school teachers have proved them- 


service men and orphans who had lost their selves supreme patriots. On the day the Chai 
: parents as a result of the war, “were p placed "war broke out many y of them enlisted for 1 a 
in children’s boarding establishments. Local active service as volunteers. Several teachers the p 
inhabitants adopted many of these orphans. Sevastopol and Stalingrad, after having 
As substantial number of Uzbek families, for "evacuated their schools together with ‘part 
example, adopted one or two vo orphans com- ‘the teachers’ staff, themselves remained | 
ing from the Ukraine, Byelorussia and other behind to defend the city against furious 
parts of the country temporarily occupied onslaughts 0 of the Nazis, and won fame and a 

; by the enemy. In this solicitous care for the glory as heroic defenders of these two cities fix 

by tee whose parents" fell victim to the which are today known to the whole world. 


Nazi is a striking testimony of friendship Twenty teachers, today in action at the” 
and fraternity among all the es of front against the invaders, have 
USSR. been awarded the highest title 
— towns besieged or s subjected to enemy | U.S.S.R.—the Hero of the Soviet U nion— q 
r raids, teachers and senior pupils who and many teachers have been decorated dw ith a 
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fy 
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W est ate mainly young people 


cated and brought in Soviet schools. 


‘The Hero of the Soviet Union Kozmo- 
demyanskaya who was brutally tortured ‘and the of the Red penny the Nazi 


hanged by the Nazis was a pupil in class X of — monsters try to o destroy y physically the 1 uni- 
one of Moscow secondary schools. W hen the — _Versities, ener “nat, libraries | and schools; in 
presto, menace began threatening Moscow, | they burn wooden school buildings. a 
Kozmodemyanskaya—who was only They thought to destroy and utterly ex- 
eighteen—joined a guerrilla: detachment. terminate the Soviet culture. But the Nazi 
was captured by the Nazis and they hanged her. _ Huns failed ‘in this too: higher educational - 
4 As the noose was thrown round her neck this _ institutions in Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa, Ros- Zz 
young heroine cried out to her countrymen toy and other cities ' were evacuated in time, 
whom the Germans had forced to witness this “together with all the valuable 
execution: “I am not afraid to die, ae of this "equipment was a university li- 
‘it happiness to die for one’s people. brary which was thus from Nazi de- 
_ The Hero of the Soviet Union, Private of 4 ee 


Alexander Mastrosov was only 19. He 
As soon as one or another town or rural = 
A 


recently graduated from a Soviet school. 
A short while before his heroic death he de- area is liberated from the Nazis energetic 


-clared to his” companions in his detachment work immediately starts restoration. 
will fight Germans as long as my hand Teachers, parents and senior school children 

grips | the rifle, as long as my heart beats. I will who escaped falling victim to ‘Nazi_ 

earth, scorning death.” Private set about r 


senior papils become build- 
this heroic deed he enabled his detachment, 
Be had just come up, to capture important ers, repairing half-wrecked school premises; 1 


__ Such examples can. rummage around for tables and or 
make them themselves, they organize col- 


fighters including many Heroes of the Soviet lections of books—and very” soon schools 
Union whose names are today known over resume their work, __ rs ES, 


_ the world—that fearless pilot Gastello who _‘In the RSFSR areas liberated from the ra | 


rammed many er enemy airplanes, Liza German invaders by January 1944, there 


Chaikina and many many others. And among — were 31,931 schools before the war. Of these, 
these heroes we find representatives of all 24,132 have been rehabilitated and were 
‘the peoples o of the U.S.S.R., alumni of Soviet working by the beginning of 1944. Schools 
schools of all ‘Union Republics: Russian— | for higher learning have been restored in 
Matrosov,, Kozmodemy anskaya and Chai- Kiev, Kharkov, Rostov, Kursk, Stalingrad, 
kina, Georgian—Noya Adamia, Turkmen Smolensk, and other cities. Only afew months _ 
—Kurban ‘By elorussian— —Gastello, have passed since these cities were liberated; 
_ The Nazi “invaders looted schools and higher educational establishments—still, in 
3 shipped to Germany valuable equipment January 1944 universities 2 and colleges in 
from the laboratories and rooms of all these cities had resumed 


hat the failed to away ‘was against Hitlerism—that mortal 


Partly stolen Nazi officers: and soldiers all freedom- loving mankind. 


they clean and scrub the building, or that ing a 
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Warriors of the Red Army who are ir- d partly destroyed, smashed or burned. 
Ls e rmans quarter their Gestapo in the > 
ildings of schools or higher educational 
stitutions (as they have done in Minsk) 
| 
= 
nf 
| 
| 
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"RUSSIAN VALUES AND CHARAC 


K. AND NIKANDER STRELSKY" differel 


as 


Ky ies pitifu ly for tion, 
IOLOGICALLY, all mankind is one and ‘Still, things = d 


the same species of animal. It is we think can and should be said now.  sometit 


fact which gives meaning to the con- He who thinks about values should always Paycho 
cept “democracy” and justifies hope for its keep clearly in mind these distinctions; = 
attainment a value and aim The value- -object, which is something in 
Yet in actual behavior, because of man’s glandular apparatus, versus the type v 
symbols, and immense learning ca- ~attitude with which the human being Americ 
pacity, man is equivalent to many diverse reacts tothe object.  geni 
biological species, if not genera or larger Cognitive ideology (the way we conceive 
“categories. Not only ‘technological categorize the world i in order to under 
organization make “men, Stand or control it, including theological 
and fictitious concepts and beliefs), versus 
effect, into beavers s sloths, hares or 


value-system or ethos (the way we con- 
toises; also” cultural ‘values make men into lve ceive and categorize the world in terms — 
sheep, swine, peacocks, wolves, or tigers. our feelings and attitudes toward it). 
In the very” am, as ‘well as of A cultural value or attitude is one which i is 
not shared by several persons, and whose sharing 
the result of ‘communication ‘among the sev- 
‘persons or with other ‘group members -nymic 
suff (commonly ‘Parents, teachers , elders) wh who al- and off 
The work in this field of values suffers from ready” have the given attitude, and not merely. 
a lack of semantic clarity, and of an over- tall the result of accidentally similar experiences — 
an te, reference by which different ap _ and conditioning. There must be a process of 
proaches could be interre- ‘indoctrination, suggestion or or imitation. 
must be stressed that “values” are not 
characteristics social interaction “or social origins 
‘lists, interview- sisthion, and questionnaires al organization. To say that there is a great deal -_-versati 
* the comprehensive study of a cultural value- — of conspiracy in Russia is not to say that the 
Space forbids its full publication here. Russian people. value “conspiracy. char- 
- We have used it, however, to bring some mean- acteristics of a social structure may exist si 
7 ss order out of the chaos of our more Or Cayce they are also values, or because they are 
less “common knowledge” about Russian values. by-products of other “values” s or of situations ture, ht 
common "knowledge _is supplemented by which are not values at all. A value is always 
the intimate insights of one of the authors who | characteristic of a person or an aggregate of a (2) 
knows Russian literature some thirty Years persons. (i. e., “the people”) “not of the jinter- cussed i 
7 


ers) 


personal structure as such. In general, there- 


fore, the values of a people are best discovered — ve which ¢ 
not by charting or measuring the social organi fs valu 


*The authors are to Milla Alihan 
hy Mrs. Katharine Strelsky for valuable criticism. 


4 Associate Professor of Russian and of Com- 
wt _ parative Slavonic Literature at Vassar College. ee zation or by treat on 
See Alexander Goldenweiser, Ch. 14 in H. E. whole 
Barnes and H. Becker, Contemporary Social Theory, by by the A br 
_ Appleton- Century, 1940, PP. 470-490; also P essa _ process of child training among different classes “e ethnic g 
& Folsom, The Russians, and by other methods used by anthro- -Ardlitke 
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RUSSIAN VALUES AND (CHARACTER 


West- Europeans, 


- With respect to their values, any large ad- ceneral characterizations, apply; ine primaril 
vanced people such as the Russians | are mot fe the Great PP y g P 


4 omogeneous. They show regional and grou a <_ 
as well The of the Soviet population, Tt most im- 
lines of subdivision are not t necessarily the same "portant to note that: these traits, the 
s would be drawn if we analyzed the same | = stem from past history and are mot 
people in terms of social organization and func- Creations of the Soviet regime. We are not. ; 
Thus “proletariat” usually refers to people talking about Communism b but shout 
do manual work for wages, yet the word 
metimes “those with a proletarian 


In old everywhere. in It exists, and it also 


bdivid 

Europe, there” was marked social stratifica- Using our sense organs, we subdivide 
‘th les tunit h at and analyze our world, first naively and directly, 

tion with les s opport uni y to rise than i then through more complex procedures. We a 


_ America, But Russia did _not have — speak words which refer to the various “things,” 


geniture and stratification was ok relations, and changes (collectively called “ob-— 


“hierarchical than in “jects” or “referents discriminate 
j 


hile ‘social status was freely verbalized 


ES 


ty 
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sian, the classes less segregated and inventory of the object” discriminations 
Ss than in 1 the W est. Russian forms of Which seem most obvious or important—cog- 
address are suggestive: there were our age the given 


- terms, yet the peasant characteristically ad these discriminated of 
“dressed his landlord by the first and patro- : 


oncrete. 


sg, Nature, other than human beings. 
In C hekhov’ ’s The ‘Cherry Orchard and else- 3. Symbols, fictions. 
where, we observe persons talking freely 4. Human beings and their characteristics. 


with one another about their di different élass 5: Society, social institu- 
origins, yet socially mingling, sharing con- 
y g 8, Abstract (relations similarity, 


-versation and philosophy, without the un quantity, topology, time, space, functional 
distance- keeping of Americans or for- relations, and energy, vibra- 


OF 


VERSITY 


UN 


* This may be done (1) by a free, pattern-seek- 


same rig! The lines of 
7 > 

__versation, proverbs, child-training, legal codes et between them, however, differ somewhat from 


“ 
and (2 2) by experimental techniques such as fo- lines of cognitive discrimination. Thus beauti- Sas 
cussed interviews and questionnaires. Simple statis: _ ful” refers to a category of | objects which does Re 
tical procedure is useful at several not correspond to any one” cognitive category. 
*Both of these ways of categorizing When we take inventory ‘of values, we need 
_ which are cognitive, should be distinguished from not only to define each value-object, but also — 
_ the valuational categories in terms of which people jndicate in some way the type of attitude which 
is our reaction to that object. We have classi- 
attac o its” re. 
brief surv ey of the great variety of races and - 
ethnic groups in the Soviet Union is given in AleS 
-Hrdlitka, The Peoples of the Soviet Union, Smith- 
‘Sonian Weshin ton, 1942, pp. 26- a9. 


ing study of their symbols, language, art, litera- 
- ture, humor, ritual, newspapers, | advertising, con- 
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sites 
‘pleasure. ‘uation of machinery and large- scale tech- Chaac 
<> nology. The Russians’ attitude toward their 
sentimental feelings. utilitarian, but also one of spontaneous at- | 
Curiosity, interest, intellectual “thrill,” tention ‘and’ even of morality. It seems to f 
spontaneous attention. carry over some of the semi-r religious feeling of mai 
+ attached to the soil. The Russians seem to In 
feel: “These machines, they are our bread, —domin 
ec. Disgust (smell-taste- vent ‘their development, is an enemy of our even | 
ery life.” To t take a visitor to see “the new “in rea 
station we have just built by a valu 


iB. Attitudes of acceptance or rejection on a 
more reflective level, accompanied by feelings 
but not identifiable with particular feelings. : ae is almost like taking a Washing- — 


untary overtime work, six months ahead of That 
fellow 


These categories will vary somewhat —s visitor to ‘see the Lincoln Memorial and § that h 
Morality (‘‘good” versus “hed”. The Russians are freer than ‘ourselves to exist. 
Sanity (“normal” versus ‘ abnormal”). seek aesthetic satisfaction through bright “bad” 
Prestige (“admirable” versus “contempt- colors in clothing, including that of men. The ating 
ible” or “high-class” versus “low- -class"). Anglo-Saxon looks for subtle distinctions in 
= Aesthetics wey cut of material to betray class origin, wealth, is es 
or “ good taste”; the Continental looks for 
6. Utility useful” versus “useless,” “effi- insignia or medals to show what a person 
“wasteful”). This category does or has achieved. The valuation of tics. 
forms and insignia is in keeping with the medic 
ime) In this section the general order of our ob- to social function and to official rank rather r sugges 
servations will be according to value- objects, than to unofficial class distinctions and anima 
some ‘Supplementary | qualifications accord- the material standard of living as in -Anglo- This: | 
ature. The Russians | lack the the uniformed parades he witnessed i in Amer- 
man’s rapturous attitude toward wild But it must be noted that in peacetime dict p 
ture, the Frenchman’s high aesthetic valua- America, uniforms _in general ci connote 
tion of formal, cultivated gardens and status or semi- -military “occupations, and conflic 
parks,’ and the Irishman’s nostalgic affec- playful escape from reality. thems 
tion for particular. places.” Their feeling is 3. Symbols and ideas. The Russians hold 
sf as rather for the soil of Russia in a generalized an instrumental rather than a moral, purse € 
a “sense, and it has an almost religious charac- - attitude toward their language. In this they — : pm 
ter. With this goes a generalized feeling for quite unlike’ the French, The Russian 
_ animals which, on the cognitive side, is re- ~ mother-tongue is a flexible instrument which J circun 


to their sense of the unity of all life. easily admits changes. Moreover, it 

Artifacts. Russian valuation of the never provoked to build defensive and 


world of | is probably more limited nostalgic attitudes about itself as was true 
less richly varied than that of W est- of so “many languages oppressed and 
Europeans and Americans, but the Soviet “encircled” peoples | of Europe. 4 
era has brought about a tremendous avwval- _ Ideas as such have high value in Russia; 


*Michael Demiashkevich, The National Mind— theory, enter into everyday conversation to 


lish- French-Ge ,A k 8, 

German, American Rook Co» 83% ay extent which surprises the 
q 

Caroline Village, -1920- although to the German it is less unfamiliar. 
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LUES AND CH AR ACTEI 


‘philosopher, said: “Love: for one’s country strong individualism is often present, but it 
ts beautiful, but love for truth is above it. it. demands not unlimited financial autonomy, but 

‘Love for one’s fatherland brings forth heroes, 2 life unpatterned by dominance-submission 


illing to pool labor and profits, but 
uth creates sages, the benefactors ™e? are willing 
love for truth creates sages p the be enefactors 14-4 find it difficult to work for wages on some- t 


oi mankind.’ body else’ project without a voice in 
In Russian folk tales the plot is rarely affairs, ‘Their “rugged individualism” is not 
| by a single trait or character identified with free enterprise; it expresses it- 
motive. Russian literature, drama, art, self ina contempt for a “soft” life, and identi- 


photography are re probably unsurpassed. fies virtue with lack of the 


wu 
in realism. This is more than a skill; - it is” which reward individual enterprise in our cul- | 


- 


a value, and is consistent with other values. 
It is interesting that American anti- -Com- 


That the Russian’ can feel deeply with 


fellow humans mi may be related to the fact 
-munist propaganda in 1917-2 he i 
that he aspires to observe and represent P 1917-21 featured t 
isorderly, anti- authoritarian aspects of the 
behavior and feelings as they actually ‘Russian running af 


exist. He distributes the “good” and the 


by workers’ committees, the election of 
“bad” among his characters instead of « cre- ee 


This category of v alues ——— _a few efficient gangsters. These pictures were — 
in other contexts. _ incomplete and misleading because they were 
4 


a —_ teachers by their students, and the like— 
ating -white heroes and coal-black vil- while it has played up Russia 
He them ‘in great detail, and as an iron dictatorship he hostile liberty. and 
motives. minds of many Americans, this picture ¢ of a 
Human beings and their characteris- fundamentally unruly people which is also 
The rapid and high development of capable of great ruthlessness in suppressing 
medicine in Russia and the elaborate des- its own -unruliness, compared unfavorably 
cription of feelings in Russian literature with | picture of “the Germans sas 
4 } > 
an unusual interest in man as an fundamentally peaceful, orderly, and 
animal, in his health, feelings, and happiness. “mane people fallen under of | 
‘= 


ia Society and ‘institutions. Ruth Bene- based mainly ‘en data of ‘organization and 

dict points om our Western actual behavior. Wh hen they are supple- 
mented with data on attitudes and ‘values, on 


conflicting interests which present ‘character structure they "appear some- 


stances,” ” whereas the concept of democracy“ German obedience is an exhibitionistic pas- 
‘of Eastern Europe “is based upon the sion, well sy mbolized by the goose-step. It © 


dogma of reconciliability of interests, the based ty upon the family authority 
to. which can be found in any and all 


of an austere father, and readily passes in- 

Circumstances by men of ‘good w will.” to rebellion and hatred | against the father 
M. Guershenson, Ed., Works and Letters of contradictory and shifting ideals." It 


Chaadayev, Vol. : pp. 219-220; Vol. 2, p. 216. See. 
| Eugene A. "“Moskoff, The Russian ’ Philosopher not surprising that psychoanalysis, emanat- 


Chaadayev, ‘His Ideas and His Epoch, New York, ing from German culture, has made so much = 
3 the Oedipus complex, the super-« ego, al 
of Spain and Russia,” J. Amer. Folk- * Ruth | “Recognition of Cultura 
44: 27-42, Jan.-Mar., 1031. --versities in the Postwar World, ” Annuals, 228.10 
.. See, ‘ee example, -Turgenev, Sportsman's — 107, July, 1943, pp. 106-107. 

Sketches, Rudin, Noblemen's Nest, Virgin Soil, ™Erik Homburger Erikson, “Hitler’s Imagery 
Fathers and Sons, etc.; Goncharov, German Youth th” 475- 493, No- 
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at 
ied 
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| the whole psychological problem of author- Novgorod and Pskov, but Central Russia tacke 
a ity. Also it is not surprising that the Ger became more > closely acculturated to Byzan- 4 
‘mans can become fanatics | for an tium. Chaadayev ‘said that Russia was poi- 


= objective. soned- by Byzantium. Peter the Great 


Russian character has not been stored women’ rights, and by the g is 
ied in the same manner, and is possibly | ess movement toward sex equality had in | some pet 
homogeneous with -Tespect to these attitudes. advanced further than in Western 


ie it seems a reasonable interpreta- Europe, mostly among - educated classes. * 
.- of available evidence to to say” that the was not diverted by the ‘chivalry complex 


Russian has less of family-g generated hos- - which scarcely touched Russia. aa 
_tilities and greater real respect for age, that 7 “Love your wife as your own -soul, but 
* @ to him obedience is a necessary evil and shake her like a pear tree,” runs a Russi no 
authority not so much a psychological prob- - provel erb. Russian so-called ‘ “brutality” 1 must 
lem but more a political policy determined b be seen in the context of the general lack of | 
by e external | conditions and believed emotional restraint and the “tough” accept- 
of pain, and not of ‘authoritarianism. 
For both Russians and ‘Germans, more The Russian character is not sadistic, nor 
than for Anglo-Saxons, the ‘end seems to giv en to hatred or lasting grudges.® During 
ae hort means, but for the Russians | the ‘the Soviet regime there has been a mov ement. 


end is objectively clear, humane, and uni- against: wife- beating. 


plata 
the 
it. Re 
scape 


The Russian Revolution indoctrinated sical labor of women » yet they have en- somet 

._ = “children with a new scale of prestige values. abled the e Russians to | accept women in the - terms 
Thus Jerome Davis'* found Russian and in leadership. It i is significant kulak 

a school children ranked bankers and priests — that women doctors were not infrequent in  thoug 
near the bottom of the occupational prestige - the pre-revolutionary days and in the army § paras 

; - while American children ranked these in World War L Now go percent a medical - to ser 
near the top. However, both American and students are “women, and competent women 


— 


Russian children” agreed in giving a high are accepted as judges, legislators, , adminis- Russi 
ranking to doctors and engineers. trators, engineers, navigators, even 
equal status and soldiers, to an extent unprecedented among Amer 
4 acqui 

ous h 
“mea 
can t 


_ roles of the sexes in Soviet Russia is partly civilized peoples.*® Women are coal miners, + 
a result of the socialist ideology, but it has they fly lend- lease planes from Alaska to — 
historical Toots. Prehistorically, Russia. The French Revolution, with all its 
was in the area of North European extremes of individualism and | equalitarian- 
_ limited patriarchy and non-sex-segregation. ism, although it gave women greater power 

Pliny reported that Slav women fought largely through glamorous, unofficial 
alongside their men. In the Ukraine there role in never peedaced anything 
are” traditions of female initiative in selec- like this Russian pattern. 
tion of s spouses, Byzantine culture led to 


“glass-of- -water” concept of sex rela 
greater subjection and segregation of women tions, which Lenin, however, vigorously ate 
3) according to the general Mediterranean pat- 


: however, there is more of a vengeful spirit such as 
™ Very recently there are “reports of found in our feuding clans in the — Appa- 
salutes and greater respect for rank in 
_ Army, but the Russian army has never tried to be a: See Mildred Fairchild, “The Status ‘ai ‘the 
goose- stepping, impersonal machine like the Ger- Family in the Soviet Union Today,” Am. Sociol. 


™ Jerome Davis, “ ‘Testing the Social Attitudes Maurer, ‘Those Russian omen,” Survey 
2 in the Government Schools Rus- Graphic, 33: No. 2, pp. 109, 152-157, and her article 


this symposium. 
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; ins or of organized society , but in the 
ork and social world of | human beings themselves and o 
Madame Kollantai’ gir characters com- heir primary, subcultural interaction. ~The 
‘ments that leisurely and aesthetic love- 
= is desirable, but we haven’t time for it a value- object, and to be linked with atti- 
hence we must use a more direct ap- tudes of affection and interest. one has 
"proach. Russia is puritan” in the ‘sense of = this | Pattern better the | 
disapproving artificial stimulation of sex- Edward ‘Sapir. 
oldiers do not have pin-up girls. Yet to- Let us turn to Russia, the culture of which 
ward sexual relations themselves the Rus- che has as definite a cast as that of France. I shall 
_sians have never held the Victorian attitude. _ mention only one, but that Perhaps the most 
Significant, aspect of Russian culture, as_ 
heir sexuality appears to be associated with 
f in «see it— the tendency of the Russian to see an 
greater respect or women nk of human beings not as ‘representatives 
types, not as creatures that appear 
was obvious and eternally clothed in the garments of civilization, 
"blatant long before the days of Nazism, and but as stark human beings existing primarily in 
the Russians were aware of it and despised _ and for themselves, only secondarily for the q 
it. Russians define their public e enemies, their sake of civilization. Russian democracy has as 
“scapegoats, and their human objects of con- _ its fundamental aim less the creation of demo- a : 


tempt in terms of behavior, social role, a cratic institutions than the effective liberation 


» 
sometimes “ideological ‘belief, of personality itself. The one thing that the 


terms ¢ of ra race or nationality. Landlords and take seriously is 
kulaks were often hated because they were manity, ane his 
of the world, obtrudes 
thought to play the role of f exploiter or He is therefore sublimely at home with — 
~ parasite. “ Even in hell the peasant will have rs self and his neighbor and with God. Indeed, J” 
to serve the landlord,” runs a Russian prov- ‘I have no doubt that the extremest of | Russian 
erb. there ‘no despised “ race” in atheists is on better speaking terms with God = 
Russia comparable to the Jews o or Slavs in| than are the devout of other lands, to whom 
_ Germany, or Negroes, Jews, or Japanese it in _ God is always something of a mystery. For 
| America, and there never was. A man may — his environment, including in that term all the 
acquire some wickedness of some machinery of civilization, the Russian has gen- 


erally not a little contempt. The subordination 
heresy or inferiority of character, even of the d 

such as to justify his “Tiquidation” as a personality to an institution 

J is not readily swallowed by him as a 

“measure of social protection, but no man price for the blessings of civilization. We can - 
can be born with such characteristics. It is follow out this sweeping humanity, this —_ 
not surprising that sterilization and other impertinent prodding of the real self that lies 
-eugenic measures find in swathed in civilization, in numberless forms. 


Rusia bie In personal relations we may note the curious 


The actual core of Russian value- objects” _ Teadiness of the Russian to ignore all the in- 
‘Ties ea? in realm of nature, “a artifacts, ‘stitutional barriers which separate man from 
man; on its weaker side, this involves at times 
Red a personal irresponsibility that harbors no in- 
"This was true before the revolution, sincerity. The renunciation of Tolstoi was no 
_ "Tatiyana in Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin; Lisa isolated phenomenon, it was a symbol of the 
in Turgenev’s Smoke; Helena in Turgenev’s On deep-seated Russian indifference to institution- 


the Eve; Katyusha in Tolstoy’s Resurrection; Sonia alism, to the accreted values of civilization. In _ 


Dostoevsky's Colne ang a spiritual sense, it is easy for the Russian to 


Hershkovitz Democratic Ideas in Turgenev’s Work, 
Columbia University Press, 1932. overthrow any embodiment of the spirit | vd in- 
on Kollontai, Red Love; Romanov, Without 


= 


Blossom, Prostitution has been to The Russian preoccupation with elemental hu- 


q 
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§ 
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r realm_ of art, where self-expression has aha in by mountains and crave ‘te. “horizon of 

rein. In the pages of Tolstoi » Dostoyevski, — the plains. The Russians call it “prostor’— 

Turgenev, Gorki, and Chekhov personality runs — space—with a wide gesture of both arms. 
riot in its morbid moments of play with crime, 


in its depressions | and apathies, in it its generous — ETHICAL- -EMOTIONAL TYPE | 
= and of The s great religions are value systems 
gures in Russian literature look out oa _well as theologies (cognitive ideologies). 
with a a puzzled and incredulous gaze. “This Using some of these, and some of the con- 
4 thing that you call civilization—is that all there figurational ‘concepts: ‘of, Spengler?s and Ruth 
aff ask a times. Benedict,?* Charles Morris has constructed six 
to un- "great types of “basic attitude. "25 These ree 
of man as man. It speaks aaa us hysebe — it is yet to be proved that they represent psy- 
i as out o chological syndromes, Some of them, however, 
despair of a Tchaikovski. bear suggestive relations to some of the syn- 
is hard think of the main current of dromes of reaction to frustration recognized 


Russian art as ‘anywhere infected by the dry 


_ psychiatry.2® In any case they serve as alterna- 
rot of formalism; w Pp 
=, techniques to reduce the intensity of the 


unpleasant, defensive emotions, and, on occas 
promote positive “happiness. They 


close relation between values and cognitive. achieve this partly by cultivating certain 
attitude, and partly by "selecting certain 


_ ideology. Under this heading we note the -value-objects of very generalized nature. They 
Russian priority of music and interest in 
Sounds: over form, symmetry, relative __ Roger Dow, Geopolitical Study a 


Abstract value-objects. Here there is a 


with its atin of f Werb forms differentiat-— Knopf, 1926. See vol. 1, pp. 309, 3503 vol. 2, pp. 
ing completed from continuing action, the 192, 218, et al., for significant comments on Rus- 


Russian dances, Russian photography, Rus- culture. x 


sian’ work habits, : suggest an unusual inter-— “Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, 


“4 Mifflin, 1934, p 
est in motion, process and power, rather than Chariee hs Life: 


in the niceties of static ; adjustments. Quan- World Religion, Harper, 1942. Morris adds a sev- 


os tity of output rather than accurate timing is enth type, the “Maitreyan path of generalized if 
valued. The Russian will sit and argue detached-attachment,” which is a sy nthesis of the 


nt the time e when a Yankee would “ag working others and which he hopes for as the fatere Ameri- 


or puttering, but when takes 


pride. in his vigor. * ‘reality, hes. 


Russians share with Americans 2 love of which a psychiatrist might call “schizoid”; and 
bigness as an end i in ‘itself. T They had their they do not. include explicitly the highly com- 


rest In- 
railroad gauge made extra wide “ ‘because petitive, rivalry driven ethos of the Northwest 
dians and American business-class culture. This 


Russia is big.” This: attitude may be ‘the latter we have added to the categories below, and 
result of large- scale geography | and the” called it “Calvinistic,” following Morris’ practice 
crucial role of the frontier in both cultures. of labeling, and Max Weber's conception in The — 


Many Russians, like some of our Plains In- ee fa the Spirit of Capitalism, — 
len and Unwin, London, 1930, p. 08. 
dians and Midwest Americans, feel hemmed For example, Apollonian culture seems to favor 


i: repression, h steroid reactions, and other neuroses; 

Edward Sa ir, “Culture, ‘Genuine Spuri- Christian culture, masochism ; Mohammedan cul- 
p Pp ; 


ous,” American Journal of ‘Sociology, 29 :40I- 429, ture represents a paranoid reaction on the group 
January 1924, pp. 407-400. By permission of the level; schizophrenia and catatonia suggest unsuc- 
University of Chicago cessful Buddhistic adjustments; Dionysianism 
“sacred” Constitution has no manic-depressive, alcoholic, and exhibitionistic fea- 
4 


equivalent in Russia; institutions are purely instru- tures; Prometheanism and Calvinism en- 


mental and no tears are shed over — them : courage  ccmeneen and neurasthenia. 
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or less define combined categories of 


“morality” and “sanity” (see p. 298) within dif- -Apollonian; fundamen- 


ferent cultures. Therefore we may call them tally” Promethean- Calvinist- Dionysian, but 
“ethical- emotional types.” ” The associations 


q driven into Mohammedanism by the sense of | 
which we give them with various encirclement and the Nazi movement; Japa- 
‘a nese character is Mohammedan-Apollonian; 7 
ing n, con Russian character is fundamentally Chris- 
servation of the past, social participa-_ tian-D Dionysian, with a very rece recent -develop- 
reason, a variety of interests, both con- Promethean effort. At least the Soviet 
4 templative and active; Aristotle, Vish- te communists, bole acquired 
‘Confucius; Greek, English, French, Promethean attitude. They are builders 
Chinese, Zuni, ‘cultures. doers, They encourage science all 
Christian: “love” of God and fellow- fields, ‘They have transformed Russia from 


dev otion, agricultural and largely illiterate country 
force, a powerful industrial and educated coun- 
essary to maintain the dominance 


love and unselfishness; humility, 


try less time. than any nation has ever 
= 
“tolerance; Jesus, St. Augustine; undergone such transformation. 
‘culture. saved Russia and the v whole world from 
£ Mohammedan: _mergin of self _with German domination. ‘It provides the strong- 
est basis of mutual sympathy between Rus- 
against the unbeliev ers; warrior ‘sia and America and the whole Anglo-Saxon 
leader; Nazi culture. ‘The diffusion of this new Promethean at- 
Aypes representing. varieties: titude among the peasants has been an 
hill struggle. It has been a forced ai and hur- 
ried process, and accounts for many of the” 
abstinence, "relinguishment of 


h 
cag Be: arsh measur ken to overcome resistance. 
property, solitude, practice in measures taken to 0 


trol of feelings (through postural and Russian are ‘tough” me can be 

respiratory techniques, et al.) ; “Gandhi, spurred by rivalry or patriotism to great 
Hindu asceticism. feats of habitual effort. But when no more 
Dionysian: _ exaltation of ‘individual of their habitual task is required, they ex- 

strength, ‘abandonment to feelings, af- pect to sit and talk rather than ‘to tum 
Se of life, with positive accept- _ quickly to some other — of task to “fill in 


= of its and explosive Wi profitably,” like the Yankee farmer. 


ICHIGAN 


SITY OF 


JNIVER 


With them “ hard work” is a traditional © 
value, but not “precious 
6. Fannina Halle™ * tells of the missionary 


environment, restless activity, “unceas- work o of women Communist volunteers 
ing making, ‘intelligent, rational effort, among the women of Siberian tribes who 
individual "independence, multiple still wore veils and who feared ed the wrath of of 
goals; ~Goethe’s Faust , John Dewey, their husbands should they remove them. 
modern ndustrialism and science. Disguised as natives, conspiring and “boring 
id 7 . Calvinist: ceaseless competitive effort — from within,” risking their lives even though — 


7 tot become, or to be convinced of being, having remote support from Moscow, these — 


one of the elite (or “elect”) within a oun missionaries fi a he the native 
society, in either a | worldly or 


<p 


Russian proverb “Business is not a 
fort moderate No h- bear, it won't run ‘to woods” 
west Indians, capitalist- -puritanism. 
‘According to these we Ame can 1938, Pp. 172. 


— 


x 
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women to sudden collective unveiling Russians do not try to preserve 
d = the ieee and irate men had a face” like the English or Japanese. In Rus 

sian motion pictures the hero or leader often - 
slouches and _makes spontaneous, informal 
gestures: in a way that seems inappropriate | 


to > the Apollonian dignity of the Anglo-Saxon 


A ‘AMERICAN OCIOLOGI 


= Russians are quick to detect and ‘rid 


2. Dionysian masochistic otionalism. 
_ ‘The Dionysian concept as described by Mor- 
Tis is taken from Nietzsche; it includes - erbs are rich in satire | upon human —s 
controlled hostile or ag gpressive ac action, w - and in comparisons of humans and animals.°? 
ship of strength, and contempt for weakness. Tolfree** says that the Russians lack the 
These features indeed enter into Nazism, ‘Englishman’ cheerful acceptance the 
and led Demiashkevich”® to refer to the ‘commonplace. A ‘complete Apollonian when ome 
mans as a traditionally Dionysian bored can get ‘Satisfaction by diversion come 


cule artificiality. . Russian literature and prov- 


But German emotionalism is linked with various ‘mildly pleasurable’ experiences. He 
Calvinistic and, now, Mohammedan atti- play bridge, contemplate the symmetry 
_ tudes, with pride and aggression. f Russian of his garden, or have tea. The Russians 
emotionalism has a different pattern. There seem to be eternally seeking some ‘ ‘big” 
are many emotions besides anger, , and even # idea or experience to lift them ii into enthusi- 
anger can be e expressed i in ways which dono asm or exalted serenity. We Americans, who 
injury to fellow-men. Social relations are im- thrill-seekers and only partially Apol- 
rather than harmed by taking the lonian, can sy mpathize somewhat with this. 
restraints off joy, laughter, and affection. ‘The Russian solution is sometimes to drama- 
_ episode reported by Donald Nelson repre- tie t the er ennui itself, to exalt it to the level 
sents, all in one act, Russian emotional a a tragedy, and thereby gain ‘the 
"spontaneity, human communication, and 
ative contempt for material values. Nelson’s- jin the beholder of tragedy. Chekhov’ s Three 


dinner: companion turned to | him and Sisters illustrates this experience. 


deep emotions in "conversation, of Russian masochistic humility 
_ whereas the Englishman “does. not wear his self. pity is given by Dostoevsky as he de 
heart on his sleeve.” Yet the Russians dis- scribes Marmeladov, wallowing in drunken 
the German emotionality. ‘ “Sentimental humiliation after having taken from: 
as a German,” ” they say. Dostoevsky said: oe money earned in prostitution to — 
“The Germans are preeminently a self-satis- support his neglected and miserable family. i 
fied and proud people. . . . The i 
proud peop e.... The Wh hy anyone have pity on me?” re- 
German is undoubtedly a happy person, and _ joined he, in an excited tone. “Why? say you. 
_ he never weeps; he sings boastful songs and You are right, there is no reason why benef ; 
_ is proud of himself. The Russian drunkard ~ should. The proper thing is to crucify me, nail 
loves drinking for the grief he feels, and 
he loves to Russian, ‘even the the remarkable animal satires Krylov's 
Pp. Fables (Penguin Books, N.Y., 1942) translated by 


stupid» Russian, there absolutely no Bernard Pares, e.g., the humble Civil Servant in 
naively triumphant self-satisfaction.””™ “Squirrel,” the permanent official in “Falcon 


Worm,” the tragedy of the ‘ “retired” 


be inf 
thing 


Blade,” bureaucratic appointments in “Cuckoo and 
See Donald Nelson in Graphic, 33: : Eagle. ” Krylov had sharp conflict with police sod 
jo. 2, p. 57, February, 1944. censors ; see his “The Cat and the Nightingale” as 


Fedor Dostoevsky, “Vlas,” translated by a masterpiece of concealed satire, 
B. Jopson and Helen -Makower, The Slavonic 


var 


4 “The Russian Charact ‘all 
Review, 15: No. 43, I- -13, July 1936. lantic Monthly, 121 1506, 
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eto. the and show no me, 
q judg ge, but pity me as you do it. I will go to tears, Weeping i is not 
meet my punishment, for I thirst not for pleas- “masculinity” and courage. peo- 


ure, — ay And the ples have “learned a physiological “lesson 
“receive these [drunkards, which Apollonians have not, that weeping 


“nature’ S way out of extreme tension, , to- 


‘ 
And He will answer: ‘I receive them, O ye wise 
intelligent men, because not one of them ward relief and relaxation, a and even to 


thought himself worthy of this favour.’ And And the Russians can laugh, , even 
then He will hold out His arms, and we shall a 
throw ourselves into them; and we shall burst ‘accept- -your- 

tears; and then we shall understand every- ctrine of mental hygiene, which 

_ thing. All the world will understand, and Cath- some teachers labor to put across in | our 

_erine Ivanovna [his wife] also. Thy kingdom — ~ schools of social work, y vould be in n Russia 


oA Russian coming. the United Dostoevsky says that, Even in its 
States about a piness, the Russian people feel it essential 
“upon: American “optimism.’ to have an element of suffering, otherwise 


T The first song which I heard in America | a recent poem the Soviet writer Konstantin 


ba 
“Pack up your in your old Simonov_ imagines to choose 
— 


And smile, smile, 
of am immune to ‘optimism. what would take with him from his" 
do not believe in it. It terrifies me. I want to earthly experiences to Heaven. His answer 
teach Americans to stop smiling... is: Everything—his beloved and also the dis- 
- Don’t fear despair; it is not harmful of itself; _ tance which separates them, his friend and — 
“iti is like the storm with rain and thunder. From enemy, love and and even death 
e to time the fields need it. Your country itself. 37 


s it now; you have lived too long under the human 
moral sunshine of optimism. ‘This merciless sun | Yet, to ‘speak more accurately, all human 


7 has dried your souls. You need. the showers of — beings strive to reduce the total volume of suf- 
fering. Finding that some of it is unpreventable, 


tears, the thunderstorm of anger. a 
you moan and despair; blame your they | learn different methods of softening this 
fate, if for a moment, just for a moment, you “inescapable portion. The Apollonian method is — 
want to beat your head against the wall, it will a divert the attention as far as possible toless 
painful situations; the Dionysian, to give a at- & 
4 


GAN LIBRARIE 


Hl 


be infinitely better, saner, than to say, , “Every as 
thing is for the best.” tention to the suffering itself, “to verbalize” it 
fully and to associate it with ideas of compen- 


thousands of Americans say, “I 
a and I cannot change it by myself, Tam - sating or subsequent satisfactions. By practice 


helpless, I am run down, I cannot do anything”; . this technique, the Dionysian learns that a _ 
then they will be able to do every thing eae _ Satisfaction which immediately follows suffering 
may be more intense than it would be if intro- 


they will join’ their efforts. Out. of ‘Personal H 
“Fedor Dostoevsky, Crime and Punishment, individual for Western peoples. ‘The 
Everyman's Library No. 501, Dutton, New York, world rather than individual salvation. 


“We 
2 


Maria Moravsky, “Stop Smiling!” Nation, G G. M. Day finds suicide, loneliness, conspiracy, 


«Ho; 1652-653, May 15, 1920. It should be noted, | poverty, idealism, , wide range of reading, compas- 
however, that in 1920 Russia was a famine-stricken sion, mercy, humility, deep social interest in the 
- oun in the midst of savage civil war, and this common folk. “Russian Student Traits,” Sociol. and 
doubtless intensified the feelings of the author. a 

Cf. Busse-Wilson, “Der Russische 

Tt schaft, II: Heft 2, 1927, p. 159. He points out that _ ® Konstantin Simonov, 

a the feeling of guilt is collective for the Russians, 1942, Ogiz, Moscow, 
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her may naturally learn to seek some = ‘will, a man... . destiny is 
_ painful experience, or an imaginary grief, as a_ - universality, won not by the sword, but by the 
__ kind of appetizer for his happiness. To call this strength of brotherhood and in fraternal aspira- 
paradoxical is to substitute Aristotelian logic for tion to reunite mankind. For what has Russian — 
psychology; to call it morbid is to express an © policy been doing for these two centuries if not i 
prejudice. serving Europe, perhaps far more than she has 


Russians and Americans alike, the ex >» herself. ‘Universality ds the aspira- 


ternal, preven are at ‘Russian wane’ 
immoral. Furthermore to Americans, the Dostoevsky’s ‘character, Father 
‘suffering itself is un-sane, and in a sense counsels his followers to “Love the animals, 
immoral, for we think it is our duty to be Jove the plants, love everything. If you love . 
happy in order to make others happy. This, everything, “you will perceive the divine absol 
our Pollyanna complex, has been intensified mystery in things... . And you will come fo nc 
at some points by psychoanalysis and men- at last to love the whole world with an all- a 
tal hygiene. In America we still feel it is bed embracing love.” ae iiss me 
taste or injurious to morale to speak an a ne oe 
d Tolstoy pointed out that the word 
write too realistically about war casualties, for beauty, krasota, refers t to visual sensa- 
German atrocities, and $0 on, But to ‘the tions only. Music is not “beautiful,” but. 
Russian, | suffering as ee from its “pleasant.” " Human character i is not ‘ ‘beauti- 
| ful” or r “ugly,” ” but “good” or “bad.” 
full contemplation of suffering does not para- things which Western - peoples and ‘the 
_lyze, but incites all the more to courageous Greeks have valued aesthetically are placed — 
action.” The ‘self- ~pitying individual may be by the Russian in a moral or religious value 
* nuisance in an Apollonian milieu, but context. Tolstoy deplored the use of art as 
where this attitude is permitted to every- a ‘compensation or escape. Tin be ane 
one, the result may sympathy and an important feature of Apollonianism. Art 
emotional sharing all round. should help to bring about good; not help 
_ Christian universalism. Although in the men to endure evil? + 
4 


inner ‘management of _their emotions the About 1861 Dostoevsky a _pro- 
Russians a “approach Nietzsche’s Dionysian 


type, in their social orientation they a) Vlas, who, tormented by guilt for a 


toevsky, in his classic speec on his knees to a monk- confessor. sin 


power 


whate 
i 


phetic statement. He was ‘describing a a peas- 


veiling of the Memorial” in 1880 th 


pach on te Urn 


For what is the power of Russian nationality a ‘the Pushkin Memorial,” The W orld’s Best “rd 
4 not its aspiration after the final goal of uni- 32, PP. 732-744. 


x the cognitive ideology of Russia is 
versality and ommni- ‘humanity? The Russian the idea that Russians are the sturdy rough- 


people did not accept the Reforms [Peter the defenders of Christian civilization against the bear- 
| Great and later, 1861] in the utilitarian spirit ‘exs of real cruelty and inhumanity—Huns, Mongols, 

alone . but for vital reunion, to the unity of oy Fascists. See Alexander Blok, “The Scythians,” in 
all mankind. . .. We received into our soul the Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky, Russian 

geniuses of foreign nations, all alike, without Poetry, International Publishers, New York, 1927, 
sian, to become a Russian fully, means only to” 4 “For the last time, old world, we bid you com 


_ become the | brother of all men, to become, if Feast brotherly within our walls, = . 
io. To share our peace and glowing toil Py 
3 


From an unfinished MSS. by J. K. Folsom. = only the barbarian lyre calls.” 

_ ™The frequent articles by Ilya Ehrenburg in See also Blok, “The Twelve,” /bid., p. 173. a 
the Information Bulletin of the Embassy of the  §§ “The Brothers Keremasov, Book VI, ch. 3. é 

USSR, Washington, describe German atrocities in “Lev N. Tolstoy. What Is Art? In The Com-— 
Russia with great realism and express vividly th the plete Works of Lev Tolstoy, Elmer “Maude, 
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RUSSEL AN VALUES AND 
arose out a boyhood “dare” masculine courage 0 ‘oft he | ian 
is significant character. girl-sn sniper, asked: “How does one feel when 
~ Dostoevsky sees Vlas as typical | of the Rus- _ killing a German?” and she replied, “How — 
sian peasant -character—“a complete loss o of does one feel when killing a rattlesnake?”** 
“restraint,” though: momentary, “ the com- Ilya Ehrenburg says: “There is a place for 
necessity to transcend all limits,” ‘the the sun. Perhaps the | 
‘thirst for ” “But, on the 
| Bina and the nation—save eae a tions can and must be made: “between war 
usually save himself when he has reached the criminals or essential sadists and other Ger-_ 4 
absolute limit, in other words, when he can mans; between nations which strive for de- a 
= no further.” “ “Vias will come to, and will mocracy and those which repudiate it even 
himself to do God’s work... Himself as an aim; between instrumental, defensive 
us [the Liberals] he will save, for, power power as end, Dangerous 
repeat it, light and salvation will shine from 
below (perhaps, too, in a guise entirely un- no . other way, except to surrender the demo- 
expected by our Liberals—and therein. wil cratic aspiration. The undiscriminating non- 
be that is comic). of pacifism is ‘merely the suicide of 
The c core of the ( Christian values is not an ideal. The only answer to a Master Race : 
humility, for its own sake, but as isa Master Ethos, defended by the superior 7 


human brotherhood. Humility is an instru- ‘ay physical might of those flesh-and-blood a 
ment. Undiscriminating humility and paci- ples who most ‘nearly and steadfastly em- 
~ fism, Buddhist asceticism and non- resistance — body it. In this principle lies the only hope A 
: (which ich extends i in some . Indian cults even to of attaining humane and democratic “ideals” Pe > 


cobras and tigers) face extinction in the in a a world of “hard,” “realistic,” facts. 
modern world of technological power. On the If Tolstoy and Dostoevsky remind us of a 


other hand, love can be combined with the the humble and suffering Christ, then Stalin 7 7 


power necessary to defend “itself against and the Russian Army may remind us 
whatev ver variety of beast or man would des- a Christ w ho drove the calla — out of 

‘troy it. Human nature is not only capable of 

many attitudes, it can also discriminate be- - 

ween | objects. A war "correspondent admiring © 
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LAINS OF SOVIET DRAMA 


—w-4 His article i is based on a a longer study “of the I Ideal Bol 
T of a sample of 70 Soviet plays ‘under Wo oman, and the pst V iain. ae 
taken for the purpose of discovering 
e values which the Soviet Government and THE IDEAL 5 
e party in power have been trying to pro- man ‘sits in a darkened room, his head 
in Russia through the of cul- buried in his hands. The hands bear marks of 


llet 

mo significant of which Galochka,” he mutters, sighing. 
work of state- sponsored ‘and party-super- tesolutely picking up a pen he signs His le 
vised theatres and “theatre brigades” for name to the sheet of. paper before him. He is — He ke 


“purposes of defense ond construction of the ‘Cheka (secret police) and his lef 
has just signed death warrant for a prisoner 
be exchanged for his wife. Wife 
| SOF purposes of this longer study, the alia is prisoner in the enemy camp but to save | 


theatrical list of every y fifth issue of Pravda, her would teen releasing an enemy. He 


cannot 
the Communist Party | organ, was — do so. He is a Bolshevik. teeter Peer 
in its entirety for the years 1926 to 1941 in- we is deep night but the construction grounds — 


in the 
as rein 


| clusive. Then the number of times each title are alive with lights and people. There is a 

occurred it in the sample was counted and a_ light in the window of the Director's office at, 4 
list was made- the ten most the left. Here and there men are sleeping on the 

; quently occurring Soviet play titles for each ground, snatching brief naps of exhaustion = 
“calendar year. A Soviet play was defined as then returning to work. The ‘Director himse 


has not been home to eat or r sleep for three 
a play writt 
a play written and produced in the Soviet iy Berge Night and day, the construction is going. a 


many plays recurring among the top” 
&§ several years in succession. Of these only 70 

_ were available. These were read in the orig- - Not for them. They are Bolsheviks. 

inal Russian editions. tte Machine- -gun fire beats a steady tattoo against 


Commission of the Five-Year Plan, — 
without twice many workers as they have? 


a Ww hile a great “many : sidelights into | the the steel-clad walls of the Armored Train. It 


Soviet value system have been obtained and annot move. The engine is dead; part of the a 


several interesting methodological questions — track is gone; the train is surrounded by enemy. — 
ible to describe Twelve men and one woman are inside, ‘taking: 


arose, here it is only possi a 
Sev eral > high | lights the aim ot the enemy the 
finding s—omitting for 1 reasons ‘of space both 

8 g sp hold the train, hold it at any cost, until rein- 
the more detailed picture of the method  forcements arrive. Armored trains are few and 
and many of the findings. Sulfice it to precious. ‘Many hours of work went into build- 
say that a combination Max Weber’s ing this one, Their faces are gaunt and haggard. 
_ ideal-type method of cultural analysis with _ They have not eaten for two — Their clothes"  negati 
ideal- type ‘method of physical anthro- 2 Russi 
= has been utilized in the construction n betrays membership in e 2 ¢ Chine 

Z. Chalaya. Defense Dramaturgy (Russian), +a Bill- emphi 

Bm oty 1938. For numbers of theatrical workers V. “Moon on His Left,” Plays, Moscow, 1940, PP> 

theatre brigades, see Ina Telberg, 97-160 (Russian) D 
Types of the Soviet Drama, 1942 (unpublished * Dramatic situation from Pogodin, Mstisle 
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cath cause of socialism in spite of his handicap. 
ppvtar left two dies ago to break spheres te Among such heroes there are ‘the Sailor in 
lines to carry word that they are Bill- Belotserkovski 's Storm, Arseny in Sel- 
rounded. ‘Their fifteenth they shot themselves, Beers s Umka—the White Bear, : and the o one- 


as in his mad desire to live, he tried to escape 
arm 
the besieged train. "Surrender as the enemy in- ied blinded hero of Ostrovskis 


them to do? Surrender and lose the train? h 
They disdain to answer. enemy redoubles at United tates. screen Greater 


machine- gun fire. One they fall. The Love Is There. 
 woman’s husband is dead. Grimly she shoots on, — Death in Soviet plays does not signify an 
not leaving her post to hold the hand of her unhappy ending. While in more than half 
x ~ dying man, Then she falls too. The machine- of the plays there is death for the cause, 
et nner is dead. Before he died he put himself — - there is also a happy ending, for the. cause 
in a position where his hand keeps pulling pnd triumphs. In the words of Jeanne Barbier, = 
bullet ribbon till the ribbon ends. So, dead, of Slavin’s Intervention: “In death 
on At Just one man is alive. live more forcefully were 
alive. . Whether tortured ‘in prison cells or 

hand until a piece of shrapnel gets him on the battlefront, our death signifies 
o in the chest. He is just alive enough to whisper, __ victory, for we shall never cease to serve as 
reinforcements arrive, the enemy is attacked example t to those who come after 

over him: “When the g good days come... tell THE IDEAL w 


‘The theme of ‘the “new woman” 


indirectly in. every play of the sample. which 


‘These illustrations serve to show how So- has women ’s parts, and is is dealt with directly 


viet play portray the Ideal Bolshe- in thirty- one plays. Like the Bolshevik man, 
_ vik. He is a man, almost always of prole- the Soviet heroine puts party and collective _ 
tarian origin a and in half the cases, a party interests above those of herself her 
member or one who becomes such at family. “While desiring home 
end, places group party -values is never shown as a clinging vine. Con- 
above those of himself or his kin. Occupa- trary to. the -revolutionary Russian 
tionally, he is a party worker, a Soviet execu- woman whom the Soviet points as 
tive, or of the armed — In preoccupied with love, marriage, gossip, 
parties, and her own appearance, the 
and scientist. In personal life, he is a _ woman spends little time on her appearance, 
and never drink- and such | matters as clothes, , coiffures, and 


LIS 


i 
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gambling, or swearing. His ‘material de- cosmetics are almost entirely absent it from 
mands are few. He strictly her conversation. Her preoccupation with 
monogamous. He thoughtful and con- love and marriage is no greater than a man’s 


siderate of his inferiors but is | not afraid ‘of and she usually serves the cause of socialism 
“his superiors. He is not “necessarily a a in ‘much the same way as her husband. 
_ sian and does not belong to any well- -defined | —_ curious difference in the treatment of 
a physical class. Frequently, he is a member male and female roles, however, has crept 
oi one of the minority groups who were — nto Soviet drama. Whereas, half o of the ma = 
negatively stereotyped on pre- “revolutionary heroes are party members rs, only about one- 
Russian stage—a Jew, an Armenian, or a fifth of women protagonists are in the party. _ 
Chinese. He may even be a cripple or his curious phenomenon is further high- 
In such cases his fortitude is lighted by the fact that whereas it is all 
emphasized by his” readiness right for a male party member to marry 
who is not in the party, the woman 


the Brave, Menow, (Russian) 
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“AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC: AL REVIEW 
Oe who is in the party considers it a loss of of the group or of the country. Thus the speedin 
social prestige to marry someone who is not Soviet villain’ is usually a man, ‘who, to pro- a tories, | 
,_ 2 a party member." Thus, here we find a_ mote his own or his family’ 3 "prestige hdl 
7 probably unconscious survival of old family material well- being, would sacrifice the good 


mores which determine a woman’s status by of the people at large, of his employe ees, or 
her husband’s but leave him comparatively of the nation as “whole. When crossed 
free his social or edu his purposes, he develops a a violent hatred 
inferior. for the Soviets, and in the pursuit of bis 
“Another difference in the treatment of revenge motives becomes an easy recruit for 
male and female protagonists is the intro- Soviet enemies both inside and outside Rus- 


duction of the aesthetic element in the case sia. Thus he is susceptible to being recruited -dramat 
Of women. Ww omen are shown liking flowers, alike by a foreign power and by an under- viewpo 
works of art, and being carefully aesthetic ground Trotzkyite or notes 
4 in the decoration of their living quarters. It _ organization. He easily becomes a wrecker, | tribute 
is impossible to to determine whether these are an obstructionist, a PY, oF merely a lonely sample 
conscious or unconscious introductions. "neurotic. namic 
play wright never paints his villain as stupid Centra 
Out of the total of or cowardly. On heal contrary, far from selves 
underestimating _ the enemy, the Soviet selves 
sample, only 12 are aristocrats and only six 
theatre portrays him as ‘intelligent, cunning,  velopm 
are bankers and factory owners. The rest are 
unscrupulous, and brave. So great is the 
“petit bourgeois —petty owners of shops, brigad 
farms, white “collar _ workers, or artisans. hatred that it gives him courage, $0 great 
slyness— that he must never be under- front, 
are the u upper classes but the mid- 
= Greatest among Soviet | villains | are 


. count for almost one- half of the villains ably Ivanov, the German spy of Tur’s Per- ; Spac 


while gents 
ee sage" the liberal intelligentsia accounts for sonal Encounter a and Storojev, the kulak of more t 
The outstanding characteristic of the ‘the end but not ment ¢ 
Soviet stage villain me Wx, 
_ before they put to death many a loyal Soviet mans 
accent which will unmistakably be identi- 
caused many res responsible Soviet worker Three) 
fied as German by the Russian audience— 
} and executive to” be involved with | the 
he is never called German. This -situa- 
h N.K.V.D. (the present name of the e secret q 
tion has prevailed even during the two years -police) through false charge. OD first de 
Outside of ‘that, it may be said that one While none of plays 
with the contemporary “theme of war three, 
a villain does not displace another in Soviet _ nati 
lays. Instead, as history marche on, new ag gainst the Germans, almost all of them are “Rationé 
remarkably well oriented to the contem-— four A 
crimes are piled on to the old. In the middle 
_twentie the villai s a White Army porary situation. As an illustration, it should 
ff; lak be pointed out that forty percent of the plays” = Americ 
“officer, as time went on ulak origin, deal with the period of the Russian Civil liked 
church ‘membership, Trotzkyism, and finally 


foreign espionage were added to him. The ar but are written. in such a wey 
make them meaningful for any war. W hile 


-villain’s most outstanding characteristics are 
the: enemy is rarely named, persons with | a 


1) hatred of th viet regime and 2 7 
hat d of the Soviet re gime and ( ) German accent or ‘German names pre 
ating his own individual ends above those 
dominate. 


"See Bill-Belotserkovski’s “Moon a His Left 


al 


Plays, Moscow, 1940, Glebov’ s “Necktie” in “theme fy socialist 
Plays, Moscow, 1034, esp. 333; also in dustrialization of the country for 
volume, “Inga.” welfare. The “necessity 
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HEROES AND VILLAINS" OF SOVIET T DR 
speed duction to them. They \ 
tories, producing more ammunition, matter- of-fact with a good sense 
large among these 35. plays. last ten of humor, who knew how to give and receive 


or he 
od "percent deal with those situations in Rus- sarcastic remarks about both theirs and the : 
or sian where outstanding “historical Soviet soci cial order, Th he two plays intro- 7 


personages struggled to improve the welfare 7 ducing these characters had a great deal of 
_ of the masses. Among these are placed such satire on the contemporary Russian scene 
persons as Tsar Peter I and Generals — which they presented by way of showing 
and Kutuzov of the Napoleonic American reaction to ‘the conditions found. 
wars. Thus , almost ‘every play. analyzed is wil 
- dramatically ‘significant from a present- -day _ Plays to Which Special Reference Is Made 
“viewpoint. This is not remarkable when one In Article: 


t 


notes that the two theatres which con- Bill. Belotserkovsky, “Luna (Moon 


LIBRARIES 


@ 


— 


- tributed the greatest number of plays to our” On His Left) and ‘ ‘Shtorm” (Storm), pp. 97  & 
"sample and which have b the most and pp. 19-96 "respectively ‘in’ Piesy 
namic forces of the theatrical front in Rus- (Plays), Goslitizdat Iskustvo, Moscow, 1940. 
{ 


sia are the Theatre of Revolution and the GI lebov, Galstuk” (Necktie) and “Inga” 
Central Army ‘Theatre. These t two, (Inga), pp. 295- 372 and pp. 
which have made a reputation for them- tively in Piesy (Plays), Goslitizdat Khudo- 
selves: as the most vital forces in the de- __2hestvennaya Literatura, Moscow, 1934. 
pment of Soviet drama, have also been | Morov, A. “Silnaya Lichnost” (A Strong Per- 
first theatres to organize 
brigades” to serve on the German Steel Was Tempered), Goslitizdat, — 


CHIGAN 


front, The Red Army Theatre boasts a _ 


brigade at the front on the very “night of ‘Pogodin, “Moi Drug” (My Friend), 
German attack June 22, 1941.  litizdat Khudozhestvennaya Lit Literatura, 
Space prevents saying any more. Only one edition. 


"more thing should be ‘noted. In the ‘treat Prut, I. “Knyaz Mstislav _Udaloi” Gime 
“ment of foreign nationals, all but the Ger- ‘Mstislav the Brave), Goslitizdat Iskustvo, 
| mans received very much the same deal. Moscow, 1940. 
German s were the only foreign villains. Selvinsky, I. “Umka- Belyi Medved” (Umka— 
"Three ree plays—Slavin’s Intervention, ‘Morov’s Bear), Goslitizdat , Mos- 
Strong Personality, and Zarhi’s: Joy Street 
took a turn at satirizing foreign society. The ‘Slavin, L. “Interventsiya” (Intervention), Gos-_ 


first dealt French, the with 


UNIVERSITY © 


‘Poland, and the third with Englan (Personal: Encounter), Goslitizdat Iskustvo, “ 
three, however, had heroes of the Moscow, 1938. 
-hationality y as the ‘villains. ‘There were only Virta, LN. “Zemlya” (Land), Indatelstvo Kres- 


“Titisdat Khudozhestvennaya Literatura, Mos- 


N. “Ulitsa Radosti” (Joy 
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American engineers who became very much 
liked by the Russians when ta 
Med by the Russians when the latter be- 
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NG the problem of illiteracy,? an enormous 
sciences in the Soviet Union it must be cs achievement in a very ‘short period of time 


: borne in mind, first of all, that one is if one remembers the fact that as recently as 


dealing: with a country that has only re- January 1, 1932, there were still slightly over 
i undergone a tremendous revo olution- 7.5 million adult illiterates being taught how 


- ary change and that this process of change 
had by no means been completed when th 


e write.® The 1 rise in the general 
cultural level is “also reflected in t the expan- 


fascist i inv vasion put t the ti task of ° winning the — sion of higher education. In 1914 there were — 


first. The people ¢ of the USSR 


e in | Russia 1 institutions of higher learning, 


in building a new type of society with 3 112,000 students (exclusive of the 


and this fact is of course most prominently 


7 _ Teflected i in the social sciences. Like all othe 


territories that were not ‘part of. the USSR. 
prior to 1939). hese institutions were lo- 


activities of nation- “wide importance, and in cated in 16 Cities, with 60 percent of them 


co-ordination with these activities. the edu- 
cational me _ scientific work Sovie 


the “USSR the ‘division into 


- in ‘two. centers, ‘St. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
t grad) and Moscow. In the academic 
39° the » number of students exceeded 
ed 6 600,000, | approximately 45 percent of them 

were women, and there were 708 institutions 
of higher learning, distributed among 154 


Rot the same as in the US SA. In fact ihe The number of cities having univer: 


av yerage \merican social scientist must keep sities ‘increased from 8 in 1914 to 23. For 
in mind when he takes even a brief look at three years (1936, 1937, and 1938) the num- : 
viet social science (this article is intended ber graduating from institutions of hi; gher 


to furnish him with such a glimpse) | “that he learning © was approximately 1 100,000 per year, i. 


— into an entirely different world. 


to 


conditions and basic approach. 
Before’ turning to the question of social 
_ Science proper, let us first take a look at what 
happened to the student body in the 
USSR. Since the Revolution education has 
made enormous strides, In the school year 
had 1,849 pupils per 10, 000, population, a 
higher ratio than i in Great Britain ; Germany, 
France, Italy, or Japan, and exceeded only 


ra = 1938-39 the primary at and secondary schools 


4 by 2,226 pupils per 10,000 inhabitants in the 


United States." By the | time of the Hitler 


invasion the Soviet Union was approaching © 


_ SSSR” (Public Education in the USSR), /Planovoe 


ad _ Khoziaistvo, 1939, No. 7, p. 96. 


x, and in the course of the decade 1928-1937 
there were 568, 600, graduated.® “As measured 
ts the number of students in institutions of 


oviet investigations be of great higher learning, the Soviet LU nion was | by 


(<7 o American  aiinee. This is so, in the | opin- now far ahead of all other | countries, and sec- 
ry s of the writer, in spite of the difference -of ond only to the United States. In spite of all 


wit this progress, the Sovi iet Union was still ex- , 


periencing a shortage of trained personnel — 
and, prior to the fascist i invasion, all the insti- 
= tutions of higher | learning were geared for 
further expansion. Before ‘the Revolution, 
Russian secondary and higher education en- 
joyed high academic : standards, but serviced 
a a far too insignificant percentage of the vas! 
On December 17, 1926 the literacy of the entire 
> 3s population of 9 years old and older was 51.1 per- 
cent, while on samenry 17, 1939 it was 81.2 percent. 
the Appendix to “Results of Soviet Census,” 
American Quarterly on the Soviet Union, Vol. 
2- (November 1940), p. 98. 
Chudnovskii, op. cit., 
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scope of many times. .Anin- anda third department, that of (a 
teresting comment on this expansion is pro- les was added . A general | reor 
7. vided by book publishing. In 1913 ‘there ap- ganization took place in 1938, the work be- 
~ peared 26,200 titles, as against 40,000 in __ ing divided into eight departments, as follows: o 
1938. 8. The striking difference, | however, ap- @) physics and mathematics, (2) chemistry, 
pears in the number of copies: 7 ‘million geology and geography, (4) biology, (s) 
in 1913 * technical (applied), (6) history and philoso- 
(7) economics and law, (8) literature 
disciplines. that come under the head- and language.” ‘Thus: three departments 
ing of Social s sciences: _in Soviet institutions the A Academy are now devoted to sci- 
higher learning and research. The Acade- 
of Sciences of the USSR, the center” 
and the main co-ordinating body of all sci- disciplines in the: Soviet ‘not 
endeav ors in the Union, is not a a new United's with the divisions in 


fifth» anniversary the establishment. 
‘Soviet power, “the Academy itself was 217 under both social sciences. Then 
old.” Howev er, since the Revolution its ‘s not philosophy and the social sciences, 
“activities hav e undergone ‘considerable trans- as would be the case in the United States, but y 
and scope. philosophy i is one of the social disciplines. and 
Again, a few figures will serve to illustrate is inseparable from history. Economics and 
the expansion of facilities. The old Academy = law come together, with law flowing out of ‘) 
at the peak of its activity, had slightly ¢ over - economics. History, as will be shown — -< 
200 scientific workers. The latest data on 
the work of the Academy indicate that it 
large’ research institutes, has 7 
branches in other Union Republics (outside the scientist as sepa- 
R. S. F.S.R.), with their own networks of rate distinct fields—becomes s in fact 
laboratories and research institutes, and has as nearly all- -embracing. To | the readers of this i 
at its disposal a total of approximately 5,000 journal it may interest to 
scientific workers. The maximum production that sociology as a separate discipline 
of the old Academy was 600 printer’s s sheets does not exist; it merges with history, e€co- 
year of scientific, books and journals; in nomics, law , the work of the central statisti- 


the corresponding figure exceeded “cal ‘offices of the g gov overnment, the trade 


10 (000 printer’ s sheets.® unions and the budget and planning authori- _ 
In 1917, prior to the Revolution, the _ ties. In general, the division between 1 social, 


Academy had only three departments, deal- 
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language and literature, ‘history and is much rigid in th Soviet 
ology. In 1926 the work was divided into E Union than in the United States. For in- 


Ly two separate fields: mathematical and natu- stance, the field of biology, with genetics as 
*Tsifry Pechati SSSR (Figures on Publishing 4 component, leads the Soviet scientists to a 

n the pamphlet, and ed., Moscow, whole body of social, economic, and political 
conclusions of an immediate 1 nature as to the 
. Komarov, President of the Academy of of environment versus that of heredity:'° 
of the USSR, Introductory Speech at the 
‘a Opening of the Jubilee Session. Jubilee Session of ape °A. A. Baikov, “The Academy cof Sciences for 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR dedicated to © 25 ¥ ears” (in the ’ volume cited in “note. 7 above), tat 
the. (25th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist 3%, 32) 33. 
Revolution. Reports at the General Session, No- “Genetics in the ‘Soviet Union: 
vember 15-18, 1942, p. 22. (In Russian. from the 1939 Conference on Genetics and 
bid., Selection,” Society, Vol. IV, No. (Sum- 
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conclusions, in 
metrically opposite to "those reached and At the risk of shocking the ‘readers 
mot practiced by “German s science in the last of this periodical, it is essential for the e truth. 
decade. Higher mathematics is not regarded fulness ss of the picture to emphasize here that 


by the Soviet scientists as a pure science; Soviet. science, that is, Marxist science, is not 


a they would in fact argue against the very atomistic, cannot be completely departmental- tefere 
term “pure,” on the grounds that the motiv es ized, is not eclectic, but i Is monistic. mittee 
the i investigator and his choices are a part Hence the “democratic centralism” of its people 
of his social conditioning, hence are in organization, with a most complex system of | 
sense “pure.” In short, the Soviet scientists schools—where education is carried In 

“tend a as a rule to regard the social sciences not | dozens of languages—co-ordinating their ac- ¢ 
‘something altogether separate and dis- tivities with the Academy, the general staif gettin 
tinct, but as a wing of science in general, and of learning. The Academy in turn must tie 
=“ to look for a ‘ “purpose” or social motiva ation in with the research institutes, which cannot — - and t 
any type of scientific investigation. be separated from industry and agriculture, 4 peopl 

Here the reader r may -ask, but what is back | on the operational end. Publishing also can 7 .s ence é 

7 of the peculiar (from the American point of not be spontaneous, but! has to be utilized i in . contri 
view) arrangement of disciplines, why this 8 planned fashion by | research and education, featul 
intertwining of fields, why the objection to and in turn must service their needs. Science, — pared 
“purity,” ” why, finally, the unique organi- research, and education must be planned as ly vel 
 zational structure? The key to the under- carefully as industrial production, but with -anun 
as standing of the picture lies in the basic no less ¢ a flexibility in all the plans and with i prior 
approach in the Soviet Union. constant, never- -abating ‘emphasis on the 4 discu: 

Historical and dialectical materialism is the promotion of individual initiative among all scient 
philosophy, the scientific method the participants. The slogan of socialism— youns 
guide to action of the Soviet scientist, wheth- from each according to his ability, to each 4  certai 
his field be in social or natural science. according to his work—must be the guiding qualit 

materialist basis precludes a rigid sepa- principle here, as well ; as the planning of w 
ration of natural and social disciplines. The the production of goods. 
dialectical method introduces a certain broad The planned organization of scientific ff stand 
3 =: uniformity of the pattern of development in endeavors also accounts for the fact that the Fin 

alll fields. The materialism of Soviet science — production in each field in the Soviet Union _ Sovie 

is not static, but historical, and this fact per- is supposed to appear ‘in the one learned | Source 

meates the work of Soviet science with w het, journal published in that field. This arrange- of th 

for the lack of a better term in English, one _ment led to some very good results over a ; This 

has to call “historicity.” Thus history be- period of years, as for instance in the case vital 
comes n nearly all-embracing and the treat- the Pod Znemenem Marksisma. (Unde intere 

ment of most subjects is apt to. become his- Banner of Marxism), a philosophical and sisten 
_ — torical. Finally, the first socialist country is Socio-economic monthly. In other cases the paper 


building a new type of society, and this proc- demarcations of fields were changed several —— 


ess permeates a all its activities. Hence, S Soviet times, and journals appeare only to be soon 4 ae 
science i is always and primarily a science with absorbed or merged with others (which 
purpose, a science with a general direction, makes the looking up of reference material 
which is present both on the broadest and on | far from an easy task). Since the middle of | York, 
1940), p. 183-223; also M. Mitin, “Towards toward e enlarging the journals. and having and 
the Soviet Genetics (Abridged hb d field. Januar 
American Quarterly on the Soviet one in each broad fie alone 
i "Union, Vol. II, No. 4 (April 19040), p. 37-48. eer _ Another result of the nation- wide planned nina 
A vast philosophic literature exists on this sub-_ organization of S oviet science is the stand- % Pechat 
ject. In the opinion the — the clearest brief ardized basic ‘textbook or reference book. It is the 
presentation is found in the following source: pa U | 
Stalin, Dialectical and Historical is that many European countries have 
ism, Marxist Library, Volume XXVIII, New York, had uniform texts for s secondary — three | 
Internation: al Publishers, 1040. gh and € even ‘Iti is true yet av 
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AL ‘SCIENCES IN THE SOVIET UNION 
in this matter a deal experimentation ing demand for books, end news- 
take place in the ‘Soviet Union w with papers) postponed the publication of many 
from even results. At the same time, in cer- a statistical study. The constant pressure on — 
tain instances the Soviet Union has achieved qualified people to combine teaching posi- 
outstanding results in producing texts * tions» with administrative work (scientists 
_reference sources through the efforts of | com-. participating in the practical work of the 
nittees made up of most of the outstanding __ fields in which their specific knowledge quali- 
eople in the field.’ One can expect further fied them ) left little t time for ‘the compilation 
“noteworthy this kind. . reference volumes. _F inally, the events of 
- In dealing with Soviet social s science | litera- the fall o: of 1938, , and the awareness of an 
- ture ¢ one must bear i in mind also the fact that, ‘imminent | danger of attack after the ¢ collapse 
ee the collective security policy, brought 
and is occasionally as if general. Therefore, ‘most of the factual in- 
people on several levels of ‘scientific experi- - formation on the Soviet Union dates back to 4, Mg 


a and literary excellence were all writing the middle ‘thirties, with the latest figures 


contribution: to the same symposium. This being of 1936 or 1937.'* The most interesting 
feature does not apply to the specially results: s of the general census of 1939 have 
pared basic standard texts, which are usual- appeared. as yet only in fragmentary form. a 
ly very well edited, nor does it hold true of All this makes the study of the U SSR from 
a number of other joint literary efforts. Just abroad a rather difficult task. But let us now 
- prior | to the fascist invasion a good deal of turn to a brief examination of specific fields. q 
discussion v was dev oted to this point in Soviet _ ‘s a Soviet philosophy can be divided into two 
scientific “circles. With great 1 numbers of spheres of activity: Marxism and the study 
young people publishing for the first time, a of non- Marxist authors. From 1917 to 1938 m 
Beem amount of unevenness in level and the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, — 
quality was probably » ‘unavoidable. During that is, the classics of Marxism , have been 
the war, the paper shortage and with © & the | in | 327, million 
"many - contributors engaged elsew here, the copies. Contrary toa a rather 
standard of writing has i improved noticeably. 
Finally, one should also indicate that the au are by ne no means n To give 
Soviet Union| has fewér general reference only a few in the s period 
sources of a statistical nature | than students (1917- -1938) the works of Aristotle appeared 
e ave in 
of the USSR would like to see available. in Sea 000 copies, V oltaire in 229, 000, ‘Hegel — a 
- This lack is particularly felt in the field of | Spinoza in 55,000, and Bacon a 
vital statistics, which would be of special note 000 copies. 14 Quite recently the third vol- 
interest to American sociologists. Rather per- ume of a seven- volume work on the history 
sistent scarcity of paper (the building of of philosophy has been published. This work 
- paper - mills could never ov ertake the grow- e. ne is intended to become the standard reference 
—_ source on philosophy and tc be used in the 


| 8 most outstanding example is the ni widest possible way in the field of education 
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of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (bol- Jn qo. 1940 the first | volume , appeared in 50, 000° - 
sheviks), Short Course, edited by a commission of 
Central “Committee of the C.P.S.U. (b), New bibliographical references statistical 
York, International Publishers, 1939. This book is sources see E. C. Ropes, “The Statistical Publica- 
. being used in the Soviet Union as a general text tions of the USSR,” Russian Review, Vol. I, No. 1 
and source book in various social studies. Up to (November 1941), p. 122-125; also the notes to the 
p January 1, 1939 this work was issued, in book form article “Economic Potential of the USSR,’ ” Amer- 
alone (not counting serialization in magazines and ican” Review on the Soviet Union, Special War _ 
newspapers), in 13. 7 million copies. See ‘Tsifry o- Issue, Vol. IV, No. 3 (August 1941), p. 11-19; also 
 Pechat SSSR, p. 33. Another noteworthy ‘example Vladimir D. Kazakévich, “The Economic Strength 
a is the three volume Istoriia SSSR (History of the _ the Soviet Union,” Science & Society, Vol. V, 
USSR), edited by A. M. Pankratova, Moscow, 1940 No. 4 (Fall 1941), p. 385-300. 
and 1941; this work is intended for use in the last _™M. B. Mitin, “Philosophic prwerer in the 
three years of Soviet ied school. It is not as a USSR for 25 Years” (same source as in note 7 
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nae taught a number of courses on various 
aspects of planning (combinations c of account. 


ing and engineering), cost accounting proper, 


matte! 
seem t 
scienc 


of ancient and feudal society. (Vol 


1), the philosophy of the 15th to 18th transportation, etc. There exists a great t va- provid 
centuries (Vol. the philosophy of the riety of specialized ‘subjects, | for in indica 
first half of the roth century (Vol. IIT), the stance, training in the administrative rate d 
philosophy of Marxism (Vol. IV), the e history work of specific industries. jectm 

of the philosophy of the peoples of the Literature has always been taught among 


4 
Russia as a separate subject, and as a part. tof : Soviet 


the social sciences. In fact: the social and large | 


USSR (Vol. V), modern non- ‘Marxist phi- 


losophy- (Vol. VI), and the development of 


the philosophy of Marxism by Lenin and -Philosophic evaluation of ‘literature as which 
Stalin (V ol. VII).*® In addition, it must be separate discipline goes back to the Russia of quite 
variou 


“pointed ut that the tradition of celebrating — the thirties of the last century, to the great 9 ; 
publishing all types of critic Belinsky. Soviet scholarship has popula 


anniversary articles is very strong i in the inherited not only ; a very rich legacy i in the In the 

— Soviet Union. This practice extends not only Russian literature of the 19th’ century, but g 7 PSY 
scientific journals but to daily papers as alsoa tradition of literary scholarship of long 
well. It is thus possible to acquaint oneself standing. In the last years before the inva- / = 
ae ; with the main ideas of, let us say, Diderot, a sion a number of very detailed and annotated ; oe, 
Democritus, Hobbes, Descartes, or Leibnitz anthologies. were pt published for various levels 
“4 through the daily press. wks secondary schools. As a result of these 


Political economy in the Soviet Union is, things, combined with h the > constant reference 
‘ent soc 
of course, Marxist political « economy. In this — to literary matters on the radio and on ‘he pl 
field Soviet schools have been using the as well as in the daily press, the ‘al ‘th 
: classics and have been experimenting with a sciousness of the better type of literature i is nate th 
number | of texts, and a standard basic text high The curriculum of secondary schools 


y 
for use in all schools was at | last scheduled to ‘includes also a wide variety of foreis he 
appear about 1940, but the war has ap appar- authors. It must. remembered that 
‘Studies 
b held up publication. In addition to the Russian there exists a vast body of literary 
theory of political economy, there is also works translated from other languages.) This 
systematic instruction economic policies. part of the curriculum had a tendency to 
this field the USSR has produced expand, and is likely ‘to broaden even further 
number of “symposium volumes of an en- after the war." The emphasis in literary the | Un 
cyclopedic nature that are in some ways studies is on the social aspects of the works 
reminiscent of the readings i in economics and rather than on the minutiae of style analysis 
social studies used in American universities and Tanguage structure (this was true 
high schools. On higher levels to a considerable even before the the lit 
"political economy y blends with history (his- Revolution). aw 
Te tory of economic doctrines) and philosophy __In the field of anthropology, or the hist | ms 
» (dialectical materialism). . The number of of primitive cultures, the Soviet Union, a | man, 
auxiliary subjects is large, but they blend ‘multi-national federation of all kinds of highly 
with the more technical disciplines, like "peoples, nationalities, and groups, 
tistics and mathematics. In this sphere | there has accumulated a great deal of valuable a 
BEB material This accumulation is still going on. 
eksandrov, B. ykhovskil, M. B. in ve 
4 Mitin, and P. F. ludin, editors, Istoriia Filosofii myth such «Review: 
Tbid., from the introduction to Vol. From 10937 to 1038 the works of Byron were tova, 
an *"Eg.: E. L. Granovskii and B. L. Markus, edi- published in the Soviet Union in 433 | thousand f Studies i 
tors, _Ekonomika Sotsialisticheskoi Promyshlennosti copies in 6 languages, of Dickens in 1,932 thou- brief 
_ (Economics of Socialist Industry), Moscow *, 1940; sand copies in 8 languages, of Shakespeare in 1,052 terial ca 


4 
or A. A. Arutinian and B. ae. Markus, editors, Raz- i; thousand copies in 34 languages, and of Maupas- — 


e Sovetskoi Ekonomiki (Development of the So- ae in 3,042 thousand copies and 33 — 


in_1941 the second vi 
4 
\) 
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may develop per sphere, Rome, in the Black Sea area. Covering one- 
provided attention is turned to it. As already sixth of the land surface of the « earth, th 
indicated, sociology does not form sepa- has a tich historical past, a 
Tate discipline. It merges into the other sub- part of it, in fact, ‘not Russian at ‘all, but e em- 
“ject matter and into administrative activities, bracing a “multiplicity. of civilizations 
among them public health work, which i in the 7 “cultures. In all this there i is a wide and — a 
“Soviet Union is not only curative, but to a i ing interest, the beginnings of which go bac 
large extent | preventive." Another field i in to pre- Revolutionary times. A great deal of 
which analytical work appears to be as yet attention is devoted to the study of the East © 
- quite meager is psychology, particularly | the and the history of the Orient, together with a 
various social aspects of that subject, ‘the study of oriental languages, both ad- 
- popular ¢ at the moment in the United States. = vanced and primitive . Another field of spe- - 
In the Soviet Union| the clinical experience — cial interest in the USSR is the study of 
[ psychology is large, but the philosophic the history of the Slavonic world and its 
"approach of the Soviet scientists to this field languages. Byzantium, the source of Chris- Bs: 
unlike t that of their American tanity for one of 


LIBRARIE 


in the US: pr assume in the topic interest. The study 
| minds of the Soviet scientists entirely of ancient Greece ane Rame is 


ent social connotations. 


As has alrea ady been indicated in some 

tail, the social science that appears to domi- in one ‘learned journal. Soviet historians are 
nate the scene in the mage Union i is history. 7 engaged i ina a most ambitious collective proj- 4 


ICHIGAN 


— 


‘entitled Twenty- fit Ve ears of Historical on world history, including the history 
Studies in the USSR is a a veritable « ency rclo- of "antiquity, both ¢ ‘classical and oriental. A 
of historical, “historiographical, deal of this work is in progress , and 
bibliographical information.?° History in the were it for the war, — would be ap- 
Soviet Union includes disciplines that would pearing shortly. 


regarded as entirely separate subjects in Being a multi-national federation, ithe Sovi- 
4 the United States. The entire field of archae- et Union has to deal not only with the history ; 
‘under historico- archaeological of Russia, but also. with that of the various 

studies, which are based on on extensive new "Republics. The Academies 
of ancient. ‘sites, well as on the Belorussian and Ukrainian Republics 
ie the literary’ documents and monuments of (recently the branch of the Academy in 
ancient culture in Soviet libraries and muse- 3 Georgian Republic also became an | independ- 

= This applies to the study of primitive — ent Academy of Sciences) | have’ been work- 
| man, to medieval Russia, to the remnants of ing on histories of their countries. In the case 


highly deve veloped ancient civilizations in Cen- 2 of the history of folklore, literature, and art, 
For health wo k in the USSR the Soviet science faces the same multi- national 


wor 
works of Dr. Henry E. Sigerist of the Johns Hop- and multi- i-lingual task. As the cultural level 


_ kins University, also the new periodical American of the various members of federation 
Review « of Soviet Medicine, published in New York rises, these tasks multiply, 2 and the volume of 7 


V. P. Volgin, E. V. Tarlé and A. M. “translations into 


tova, editors, Twenty- five Years” of Historical 
in the USSR, Moscow, 1042 (in Russian). Certain phases of the of Russia» 
A brief digest of some of the archaeological ma- were not studied extensively before the Rev vo- 


terial can be found in English under “USSR” in 
Wane and lution, but are receiving a great deal of atten- 


of Archaeology, Vol. XLVI, No. (Janu- tion As an example one can cite the: 
1944), P P. 10-104. general problem of feudal -Telationships and he 
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AMERIC 
and development. of the ler the guidance of Tarlé on the 
working class in the Russian Empire, the Revolution. , the statistical history of world, 
‘period of the great changes under Tsar Peter " economic crises, directed by Varga, or the 
(a subject somewhat too “delicate”: for work on the history of colonial and de | 
‘many a historian under subsequent reigns) pendent countries s, to. mention only a a few 
? and the history of the development of diplo- 3 _ examples taken at random, could be of great 
matic practices. The first volume of a text _ immediate usefulness to. “American scholars, 
_ in this last field was published i in 1941 in an If the present trend of historical investiga ; 
edition of half a million copies. * The extent tions in the Soviet Union continues, and at 
of the interest in historical studies is well: indications ‘point direction, 
5 _ demonstrated | by the fact that the printing — ‘USSR may very soon occupy in this field” 
ae - of Professor E. V. Tarlé’s work on the diplo- ~ the place that German historical science once 
matic: history of the period of the Crimean _ occupied, that is, the place of leadership, 


— ar w as done in ‘besieged Leningrad, and _——Incconclusion, it may be appropriate to add 


= the | printer’s sheets were flown out to bind- just a few brief remarks on the Soviet social — - 

eries by airplane across the attacking fascist ‘scientists the war. Many of the younger the 
hordes. The history of the revolutionary men and ‘women are gone forever; the scien- 

movement in old Russia and that of the civil tifically organized barbarism of the fascists des 


war of 1918-1921 is another subject of de- has not spared libraries, archives, or univer- JJ would 
tailed study, with tens of thousands of peo- sities; _ old scientific workers have been } First 
ple aiding the compilation of material. starved to death o or murdered by the sensibl 
long ‘range Project, in which the vaders. But science and progress must call 
number of participants is even ‘difficult to do go on in spite of the streamlined and _ bimsell 
estimate, is the preparation of -compre- mechanized barbarism of the invaders. The 

hensive survey of the history ’s War, the invasion and the shortage of paper 

industries from their inception to date. The have handicapped Soviet ‘science. But “the 


opened up no ead of main learned journals still The last 


hidden away in private mansions but is now. Journal) | in the possession of the writer (No. 

concentrated in public archives accessible to 11-12 for 1943) was published | in 20,000 
serious students and scholars. Right copies. Pod Znamenem Marksizma No. 11 

the midst of the present war the Soviet for 1943 appeared in 10,500 copies, it is true 
archivists held a convention on problems as against 50,000 copies for No. 11 in 1940, 

relating to their work. Finally, the Soviet but appear it did. The Academies of Belorus- [ss 


social scientists and the government believe _ sia and the Ukraine continued their wo work deep 
(the latter is most important for practical in the rear; ; by now they m may be reevacuated 

purposes) that history should not only be 5 back home. Judging by the reviews in the few 

made > currently, but should be written as copies of the learned journals that have come 


well. . While the Red _ Army is making his- through recently, even in far off Central Asia ie 
tory, the historians are writing it; materials scholars continued their production. Tenacity 


for the history of the present war are ¢ already: ‘isa | quality” enjoyed not only by the Red 


rightec 
_ being gathered on the spot. Army. The 1942 yearbook of astronomy did a 


This article can ‘include only a most frag- _ somehow get published in Leningrad under ; 


pose 
mentary” account of the enormous’ develop-  siege—exactly how, the present writer is to do 
s ment of the historical investigations of the able to state—and whether the ‘contributors — = 
broadest kind and in the most diversified survived is also 1 unknown to him. That is the ; - for the 
fields that has been going on in the USSR _ Spirit of Soviet science, a spirit that cannot — Pree. 


in the last ten years. Most of this work is 3 be conquered, a spirit that typifies. Soviet | 
nearly althogether “unknown to American. Strength. ‘After’ victory Soviet science, both 
scholars. the same time, a great deal natural and social, will resume the march 
= the works un forward toward a better world and toward 


the store of useful knowledge © of 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND O OPINION ideas as to what should be By what prin- 


SoME oN PRESIDENTIAL ciples affairs should be run Lundberg is not 
 Appress By GEorcE A, LUNDBERG AT THE lear. Democracy, he says, is a corrupt cultural 
; . THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Pe preference” in the minds of most of its adher- 


"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ents; though he asserts that “usually” he shares 


‘DECEMBER 4, 1¢ a preference, leaving one in doubt as 
what the exceptional cases would be. . Possibly 


We ‘should be grateful to Professor Lundberg ‘taking over” process would be a little 


dd ~ for having “Jaid all his ‘cards on the table” re 
garding his views of the and _method of 


forcible and Sanguine, but but the technique is not 


socislogy in relation to plans for the peace of somewhat amusing feature of this address 
and city of is on “Sociologists and the Peace’ appears when 
ts | which onl “the | gravity of the situation Lundberg 
prea he plary as a contribution of sociologists to the 
peace of the world. His reference is 
First, as to some trivialities: Along with 4  Stouffer’s article that makes a statistical study 
a sensible rebuke to those who would settle issues of mobility and distance, wherein that author 
by calling names, he descends to name- calling» gives us the hypothesis 
id ff himself by flicking venom at the heels of his persons going a given distance is directly pro-_ 4 
he assumed critics. The outstanding example of portional to the number of opportunities at 
this i when he that distance, and inversely proportional to the 
“Tt is futile. to abuse the public for not being number of intervening opportunities.” Now, 
to distinguish us from politicians, clergy- Stouffer’s statistical work is unsurpassed in our 
, journalists, novelists, poets and ranks, but the chances of this particular bhe 
= generally, as long as we ourselves are in — mula, or any like it, making a contribution to. 4: 


TY 0 


doubt about the criteria which distinguish us: the peace of the world is ludicrous. Possibly 
from these dopesters.” italics) those who frame the terms of the coming peace 
Now. being ‘no at semantics, I ven- not know where they are going, but I do 
Ne tured to consult four dictionaries for the im oa see how this suggestion can help them. It is 
-— dopester, but found it in none. However, I take — regrettable that Lundberg could not have made 7 
to be a slang derivative from the word dope, more applicable one. 
-_ which implies a substance that lowers the — _ Where do we stand, then? I aver that the or 
bility or capacity for judgment of those who ‘ganization of the peace of the world is depend- 
use it. Hence, the dopester would be a person — ent upon the common acceptance of a particular — a ¥ 
Who deliberately inflicts such poison on others. set of values in international relations. Lundberg | 
In this unfavorable light does Lundberg put shies away from the term values. They may be 
x indiscriminately all moral leaders who have b. studied, says he, like an other pte of cul- 


 Ventured to lead humanity into the paths of ture. Of course, they. ‘may. But the point is that 


peac 


UNIVERS! 
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righteousness and peace. One wonders just how they are not arrived at by the individual or the | 
such a wholesale indictment can favorably dis- group through a statistical process. They are — 
public opinion toward sociologists, when sorely gained through human experience of mi 
to do so Says Lundberg, is indispensable, if and pain. They emerge through leaders of 
4 sociology is to play an important role in plans ~ insight—a concept which Lundberg scorns as a fe 
the peace of the world. source of social knowledge. Or, again, they are. 
Sociologists, continues our one-time me Presi an aspect of moral evolution—an equally. odious 
“ dent, with h their statistical ¢ armor burnished and term to Lundberg. They appeared in the teach- 
can one day assault the bulwarks of “ings of the Hebrew prophets of the eighth 
drive out the and the century before Christ; they were reaffirmed by 
_and the centuries, as ex- 
omas Jefferson, Abra- 


a 
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ham Lincoln, William James, and possibly w 
other “dopesters” of our own time. What the 
_ sources of such moral insight might be is an 
interesting problem of human thought, dealt 
with by Durkheim, Roy ce, Hobhouse, and other 

_ Writers of our day, including Professor LeRoy 


Crisis: (George Wahr, Ann 1943). 
But it is certain that none of these scholars 
would regard science, in Lundberg’ 
- meaning of the term, as the source of our moral 
values. One is led to surmise that he, and others 


who think as he does, must have overlooked 
- a vast areas of human culture to which as social 
scientists profitably give some atten-— 


A final point, which perhaps set fire to this” 


“of this war, which lurks between | his lines, 

breaking out in his reference to it as a “Roman. 

holiday”; or, as just a mess from which we 


_ discussion, relates to Lundberg’s appraisal | 


group of us 


as up, and ‘ind the passage re of a lo 


tions Act, which embodies scientific principles 
of penology with a mandate for the - application | 
of thorough statistical methods. Indeed, there is — 
field of public administration which could not 
‘greatly benefit from the assistance of statis 
tically trained experts; and in the organization 
- of the Great Society, if it ever comes to pass, 
‘must play an increasingly important role. 
Iti is, therefore, with no intent to disparage their _ 
_ Service to the state that I write. It is eo 
that the cheap and smart fulminations of Lund- 
berg betray their chances of acceptance. It is .- 
pity that one of his. unquestioned -ablity 
attainments could let himself in for such a dis- 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


in the war no aspect of a ‘struggle for riters’ Congress 


might be delivered if only we put in power our To ‘the. Editor: 
statistical sociologists. His words: Tev eal that he Through t the c ontinuing activities of “the 
I recently had the opportun- 


‘ity to attend a showing of the War Depart- 
ment documentary film, The Negro Soldier. It 
was made by the Special Coverage ‘Section of 
the Signal Corps for the Morale Services Divi- 
issues. Ne: one but a fool can expect a — sion. I was so impressed by its usability for — 
nium to come out of it. But in view of the en- oo sociological teaching and research’ that I wish 
_ slavement of Europe, the destruction of the to bring it to the notice of those members | of 
ee all the ghastly barbarities practiced — _ the Society who have not yet learned of it. 
by the Nazis and the Japs, how can one refer to Originally the picture was intended as an in- 
; 2 - the effort to end them, and destroy their perpe- doctrination film for Negro soldiers, but it now 


= as nothing more than a “Roman holi- | ; appears that it will be released for civilian. show- 
day”? How can the members of the American — 


_ ing, although the conditions of release are ex- 
Society remain in unprotesting si- traordinary. Other War Department films have 
lence before such fishy cynicism? How can been assigned to a “single: distributor, a scheme 
se, Lundberg hold such views and hope to win the: _ which insures a wide distribution. The Negro 
favor of _ public opinion, » Soldier has” not been so assigned but will be 
‘on behalf of the placed in film exchanges throughout the country 


turns with relief from this voice from will” be offered gratis to theater managers 

_ ivory tower to listen to the keen analyses and who ask for it. This means that if the picture 
ry moral insight ofa Raymond Gram Swing, forin gets the wide showing it deserves it will be a 
yan because of public pressures on theater managers. eae 


the latter one finds’ reality, and a sense of the 
human values. of justice and truth, so con- ‘The | managers should not be expected to 
- spicuous by their absence in Lundberg’s | dis- very much about either the film. or the con- 


7 human liberties. Why should he, since such 
liberties have dubious value for him? Of course, 
the situation is obscured by the special interests, 


course. At least, the authorities of ‘Harvard: ditions of its release. For classroom showings 
= 7 University have recognized Swing’s contribution 16 millimeter prints will be made. The manu- a 


to our intellectual and moral understanding of facture of | these will be about a month later 


the war by awarding him an honorary degree. than the 35. millimeter prints and should 


a Thus does Harvard uphold the finest traditions ~ ready by late April. Information may be ‘s, 
a from the Director, Bureau of Public a, 


to what such a should stand for. 
ar WwW ashington, D. 
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able the standpoint of racial: democracy. President, Harry s member of the 


Experimentally it might be used in a wide Executive Committee. Dr. Frazier was also elected 
Jes of ways, instance, in the measure- as Representative on the Executive Committee of 


ment of attitude Bioom The program included several interesting 
tures. . There was a symposium on “What Sociolo- 


University dt California, Los Angeles gists are Learning from Their Washington War- 
March 24, time Experience, participated in by Julian Wood-— 
ward and Samuel Stouffer. At the dinner-meeting 
_ NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS ‘TS President Robert S. Lynd gave a fighting speech for 
sociological research outside the ivory tower and 
oted to urgent current problems, especially 
related to economic change. This was followed by 
be ‘= speech by Solomon Barkin, Director of Research, 
Textile Workers’ Union, on the possibilities of re- _ 
search assistance by sociologists to organized labor. - 
~The discussion following this and the above- men- 


‘ 


Official Announcements, American Sociologi- 
Society. At the 1044. Chicago Meeting, the 
- Chairman of the Section on Political Sociology will | 
be Louis Wirth, University of Chicago. The section © 

on ‘Latin- America will be in charge of Robert Red- | 
field, University of Chicago, in conjunction with | 


pi t n. 
the American Anthropological Association. tioned symposium suggested that sociologists could 


be very useful to government and to labor, but 
Te ee ee P ’ that to do so they would have to lay aside for the 


eremiah P. Shalloo, Frank D. Alexander, Mirra © 
ae Otto Pollak, John Syrjamaki, Milton | time being certain orthodox conceptions of vend 
aim and nature of research as set forth in univer-— 


Barron, ‘Charles B. Law awrence, MacGill sities. Next morning Erich Fromm spoke on “Social 
Hughes. and Personal Origins of Neurosis,” and Ernst Kris 
The Committee on Local Arrangements is: ‘Psychonanalytic Comments on Distrust 
D. Eliot, chairman; Thomas A. Egan, Social Change.” These psychoanalytic contributions 
drew a sizeable extra and prov oked 
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Dexter, Murray H. Leiffer, R. Clyde White, 
Rockwell Smith, Arthur Hillman, Paul Meadows. di 

Dr. Otto G. Holberg of Central College, Fayette, 

Missouri, one of our new members, is to represent 

the Society at the inauguration of Dr. ‘Harry 


basic human ond the social 
oa values” of cultures which generally result in various 
forms of personality defect being institutionalized. 


(MICHIGAN 


day, May 25. The Ohio Valley Sociological Society held its 
Henry Pratt Fairchild is ‘the So- annual meeting at the Ohio University on 
ciety at the National Wartime Conference (Pro- — April 28 and 29. The program included sessions on 
fessions, Arts, Sciences White Collar Fields) ‘in New _ “Sociology in Time of W: ar,” “Sociology in Perspec- 
York, 2-3. tive,” “Sociology in the Schools,’ Sociology in 
tion has recently given the Society copies of seven al ocio held ociety. e m 
of the volumes of the Proceedings. These are a most | ociological Society held its eighth Annual } eeting 


welcome accession since the supply of most  : the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia, on March | 


“ 
Or 


of the Proceedings has become very low and unless Society has pad: 
additional copies become available, the requests of Bhat or the year 1943-44. One hundred and fifty 
“libraries and others who wish to build up —_ _ registered for the Atlanta meetings and 100 of these . 
* Be from outside the metropolitan area of Atlanta. 


plete files of these publications will presently be 
most difficult to meet. Members who have copies was the first mesting of the Society since 
pring of 1042. The Society plans to hold its next 


of such publications which they would like to | annual ‘meeting in Atlanta in April 104: 


d 
onate or sell to the Society = nee ‘There were section programs on Public Welfare 4 
Social Work, Teaching of Sociology, Race te 


for Culture, Social Reserach, and Population. At the 
of the Social Sciences in High Schools and Junior evening | session at 8 P.M., Papers were 
| Colleges will be held at the University of Chicago given by Rupert > B. Vance, U niversity of North © 
* between July 5 and 7, 1044. The general theme of _ Carolina, President, American Sociological Society, 
“the conference is “Problems in the Social Sciences 0 “Security and Adjustment: the Return to the es 
ar and Peace.” Copies of the printed program and by Henry Pratt 7 
may be obtained by writing to Professor Earl S. former ent of the American 
c/o the Summer Quarter Office, the: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chica 037, cers, 
University of Kentucky, president; H. C. Brearly, 
The Eastern’ Sociological Society, meeting in Peabody College, first vice-president; Howard E. 


University Faculty Club, elected E. Franklin Frazier Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for Women, — 


& York on April 22 and 23 at the Columbia Jensen, Duke University, second vice-president ; % ¥ 
* new ‘President, "Robert K. Merton as ‘Vices secretary- ~treasurer ; E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt Uni- 
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ice in Washington, D.C. 


on the Executive | Comaities 
of the American Sociological Society; and Mildred 
Mell, Agnes Scott College, and Ira DeA. Reid, At- 


John Miesanz, exchange professor of so. 
ciology at the University of Costa Rica, returned 


recently” from twenty-one months in Central Amer- 


4 ‘lente University, elected members of the Executive — ica. He and Mavis Biesanz are joint authors of 


Columbia University. Society and Medical Prog- 
—* by Bernhard J. Stern, which was published in 
this country by Princeton University Press, has 

selected for publication in by Foyle 


University of Connecticut. Dr. ‘Victor A. Rap- 


wali has been on leave of absence for the past three e 


years as an officer in the A.E.F. Sometime ago, he 


- was promoted to the rank of colonel. Dr. Nathan | 
Whetten is completing ‘second year in the 
of the U. S. State Department in Mexico 


City; and Dr. _E. G. Burrows is completing his University North Dr. 


study of agency records. yer 


The Costa Ricans and Their Culture, to be _ 
lished by Columbia University Press. A Spanish 


it edition, for distribution in Latin America, is also — 
7 being published in Costa Rica. Dr. Biesanz is now 
_ with the armed forces, on leave of absence from th 
Teachers Winona, — 


Linfield College William C. Smith of the 
pertment of has been awarded a Grant- 
_ in- Aid by the Social Science Research Council for 
the completion of a study of “The Step-Child.” The 
_ plan is to spend the summer ‘months in the East in 


~ second year in the U. S. Military Intelligence Serv- BS Johnson has been elected by the Board of Directors | 


Mr. W. H. Kelly, a student of Har- 
vard University, substituted for Dr. Burrows last 


at the University of Connecticut. Last fall, Mr 


as Executive Director of the Southern Regional 
Council with headquarters in Atlanta and with | 
Dr. Ira B. Reid of Atlanta University as Associate” 


- year in the teaching of courses in ee Director. “The objects and purposes of said cor- 


poration are to organize and maintain a regional 


Kelly resigned to join the staff of the Department — council for the improvement of economic, civic and — 


of Anthropology at Harvard University. ‘Miss Isabel 
versity who had been engaged in Latin American 
research for the Institute Human Relations 
- ‘Yale University, was secured to complete the in 
structional work vacated by Mr. Kelly, 
_ Mr. Henry G. Stetler, formerly instructor in 
— Sociology at Temple University has been substitut- te 
y ing for Dr. Rapport for the past two years. Re- 
cently, Mr. Stetler received his Ph.D. degree in — 


Sklow, a fellow in anthropology at C hicago sy ‘ 


Sociology at Columbia University. The title of his addition to his distinguished work as 


thesis is “The Socialist Movement in Reading, Penn. 
A Study in Social Change. 
Lucretia» B. Cunningham, Work 
Secretary of the Council of Social Agencies of 
Greater Hartford, has been offering at the Univer- 
sity for the past few years a course entitled, In- 
troduction to Social Work. Also, Dr. Charles” G. 


racial conditions in the South . . .. to reduce race 
. .. to develop and integrate leadership 
in the South on new levels of regional development 


and fellowship. . . .” 


 \ ie University of North Carolina in losing Dr. : 


5 Johnson feels that it is making the greatest possible * 


contribution to regional development by releasing _ 

him from important work at the University to un- 

‘dertake what seems to be the most important single 

_ project in the South at this time. ‘Dr. Johnson, in 
a scholar, i 

_ a member of the Board of Trustees of Howard a 


versity, at Washington, and carries with him the 


esteem of Negro leaders, North and 


_ Howard W. Odum is peubion of the board and 
‘Charles S. Johnson is chairman of the executive 


committee. The Council is in all respects co- racial 


Chakerian, Professor of Social Studies at the Hart- with | equal numbers of each Face in the co 


ford Seminary Foundation, is ‘offering at the Uni- 
versity this spring course on Public Welfare 
Administration. 
In January, 1943, the | Storrs Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station published Bulletin 244 by Nathan 


” 


Whetten and Arnold W. Green, entitled, “Ethnic College, Kentucky. 


_ Group Relations in a Rural Area in Connecticut. 
In September, 1943, the Experiment ‘Station pub-— 
Bulletin 246 by Nathan L. Whetten and 
Henry W. Riecken, Jr., entitled “The Foreign- -Born | 
The enrollments in the sociological courses. at 
“the University of Connecticut have held up exceed- 
ingly well during the war. The introductory course — 
for the year has had almost 400 students. A slightly 
-smaller number were enrolled in the introductory 
course in cultural anthropology. While sociology 
was not made a “critical” subject of study in the 
AS.T.P. and other war-training programs, it me 


obvious that it is regarded a critical subject by 6 


‘students society at large 
7 


—— units of work. 


Marvin Ww. ‘Topping, formerly a student in Bos- 
ton University Graduate School, has been 


pointed Director of Public ne in Union jon 


ROBERT E. 
1864-1944 


Robert Ezra Park at Nashville, -Tennes- 
see, February 7, 1944,1 exactly one week before 
his eightieth birthday. A scholar of international 
‘reputation, his own work and that of the stu-- 
dents whom he inspired and trained will i insure 
for him a high rank among the leading s sociolo- ; 
gists of his generation. Although he was deeply F 
concerned in the effort to formulate the basic | 
| "We regret the erroneous statement, “Feb 
"on p. 111 of the February Review.—Ep 
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concepts into to Park. He 
‘onsistent system, yet the fertility of his mind tories to to the ‘satisfaction of al 
and the versatility of his interests led him to 
a wide range of elds and 
A “partial list of the fields in which he 
a _ psychology and the theory of personality; stud- a ashington in Alabama was doing excellent 
jes on the community; the city; human ecology © work and so went to Tuskeegee ‘to see what he 7 
(he coined the term); the newspaper (as | could Jearn, 
institution) ; social survey (again as Park not exactly a rich 
- institution, not as a technique) ; crowd and | inherited a a competence and there were no finan- _ 
public—the- field of collective behavior; and worries. He could go where he pleased and 
chiefest of all, race relations and the conflicts - . travel as much as he liked. At Tus uskeegee he 
cultures. In the field of method he made found Washington to be all and more than 
valuable contributions as to the use of life had heard and so for eight or nine gene —_— 
histories, guided and 1, for the investi- remained associated with -Tuskeegee, coming 
_ gation of personality. He also did much to de- north in the summer, and finding the association , oe 
velop the use of maps for the investigation of increasingly interesting and informing. The 
- social phenomena. In one field he did not work, fruits of the association would make a fascinat- _ 
that of statistics, for Park had no mathematics. ing story and no one will ever know the debt ; 
His published books deal with general sociology, ashington owed to Park, though neither of 
immigration, the press, and the city but his 
Gi articles cover a very wide field. a Cana. Tit was while he was there that the second | 
In view of the highly creditable achievements ‘accident” occurred, a meeting with | Ww. 
of Park as a sociologist it is interesting to re- _ Thomas, who was so favorably impressed that — 
3 cord that his academic connections with the he promptly arranged for Park to come to the 
niversity of Chicago did not begin till he was University of Chicago for one s summer to give 
fifty years old and that he held the rank of one course of lectures on the Negro in America 
professor of sociology f for only ten years, for a fee of ic ie, When” was: how Park came 
he “did remain at Be for two years 


Park was onlay from the University of him into intimate contact with such men as Ris +2 
_ Michigan at the age of twenty-three and for John Dewey, William James, Royce, Munster- s i 
‘eleven years was in newspaper work, ‘first as berg, Santayana, Simmel, and W indelband. He kee 2 
i reporter and later as city editor of a metro- was a profound scholar if by scholarship is ¥ ie! 
- politan daily. This career he abandoned and Rerrysd a knowledge of the great books, new and — - 
a went to Harvard to study philosophy, earning — old, in three languages. His years with the — 
‘e the master 's_ degree. After this he went to paper had brought him into contact with all 
_ Europe for four years for study and— travel sorts and conditions of men and his years among 
and received his doctorate from Heidelberg a. the Negro had provided him with deep insights _ 
& the age of forty. There followed a year as as- into human nature. E He began | his prgenes ll 
sistant in . philosophy a at Harvard but it left him — 


. wholly uncertain as to what he wanted to make Fs when there were no distracting antnol 


add and he gave himself wholeheartedly to ee 

more than once how he seriously considered and to his students. ee oe 
going to South Africa to place himself in the His success was “not. immediate. In 
= of Cecil Rhodes, whom he considered to e Small was an outstanding figure on the campus, 
be e a master organizer, and asking that empire Henderson was still remembered for his bril- 
builder to find a place for him. se Lae _ liant work, and Thomas was at the height of his 

this juncture occurred the first of two fame, attracting students into his courses by 
a “accidents” which were to alter the courses of the hundreds. By 1920, however, when the stu- 
his life. "The Congo Reform Association was dents swarmed back after the war, Park had 
oe conducting a campaign in the press against the become the © outstanding member of the depart-_ 


of Leopold II and for a press agent He was no speech- “maker and Teputa- 


of himself. He has told us in public addresses 
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Ay 
_sor at Fisk University. He | 
r at Fisk University. He came into the field He was not trained in sociology; none of his 
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id 
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- came to the point of writing, but he was very year, he taught. and trained his devoted d students : 


: a stay with it. It must be confessed that the re- ‘mee relations survey on the Pacific coast, sop a 
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did not on his gists ‘of Europe. whole academic year was 
and stimulating though they were. His practice tee at the ‘University of Hawaii, where he 
became to make appointments with each of his left behind not only a tradition of diligent re- 
_ students and to have protracted interviews with search but a group who knew how to work. He = 


each o one of them, learning their lectured in Peiping where he taught Chinese stu- 
how to discover what had not known 


loved into that most difficult of all racial situations. 
If his literary output is not “impressive in In Brazil he was so impressed with the almost 

: quantity, the reason is obvious. He did plan unique conditions that he did not rest till he had q 

_™many books which he did not write. Several " found a gifted American student whom he per- 


-__- volumes were projected in collaboration with his  suaded to learn the Portuguese language and for 
_ colleagues which were never produced. But the whom he secured the funds to insure a residence — 


books he caused to be written and | the ones he of two and a half years in Bahia. Park — 

laboriously edited and corrected are numbered during that. “period for counsel and advice 

_ by the scores and the men he trained will yet £ and finally, on request, recommended him a 
write many more because of him. He held it a professorship in the University of Sao Paolo | 

better to induce ten men write ten books which is now a promising center of sociological 


‘than to take time off to write one himself. study and research, 


co a His criterion of acceptability did not always: “s When his work was done at Chicago o he was 
co 


mmend itself to the rest of us for he in- ie not content to remain idle. Like — Tennyson’ s 


i - sited that, if a man had done his best and that — Ulysses—it was a a favorite poem of his—he held 


more work would not improve the thesis, it it vile to store and hoard himself while his g grey ; 
should be approved. This is not quite so bad as __ spirit yearned to follow knowledge like a sink- 
it sounds for many were eliminated before they ‘a ing star, And so, right through | his eightieth 


charitable if a mediocre man had worked hard; | 
done his best. He often said that the best Ample and satisfying had come to 
> P 

results in the long run could be expected, not him. He had been president of the American _ 

Pp 

from the brilliant men, but from the Sociological Society, member of the National 

competent ones who could be depended on to Social Science Research Council, ‘delegate tothe 
take a continuing interest in a problem and Institute of Pacific Relations, director of the — 


sults often justified his contention. of a series of books on immigration for the 


For nine years he continued as ‘professorial ‘Carnegie Corporation, associate editor of sev- 


lecturer with the same nominal salary but, eral learned journals, and member | of more than | 


1 he sought to give to the university in- a dozen learned societies. ee ie 
stead of receiving from it, he developed other His conception of sociology as an objective Sy 
courses” and presently was teaching» ‘two full science, “a basic science of human nature,” 
quarters every year, courses which we quietly made him oppose any effort to turn sociology _ 
announced in the catalogue. | ‘One day there came 
from the administration an “official document. ‘opposed what passes for ‘ ‘reform.” of 
“authorizing Dr. Park to give courses in the — this he sometimes encountered opposition from 
Winter quarter without salary. They had his Social Worker colleagues on the campus 
nally discovered what was going on and. thus wrongfully interpreted his position as implying | ; 
regularized a highly irregular procedure. ool indifference to human welfare. re. But he stead- | 
ally a new president -_approv red his : appointment fastly insisted that sociologists m must not become 
as full professor—he was fifty-nine years old. - agitators for he held that this would only mean 
7 He was not to the but partizanship, the loss of the scientific temper, 
and above all the loss of that influence and : 
never been given his due. No one ever possessed authority which objective science should com- 
greater “moral capital” than n he. Was it not mand. He looked forward to the day when the 


_ Aristotle’s great- -souled man who never walked administrator, of whatever party, would look to 


fast since nothing he wanted justified hurry? the sociologist as the expert with knowledge to 
 Park’s teaching and research activities were impart instead of a partizan with opinions 7 
_ literally world-wide. He visited post-war Ger- _ promote. “Nothing ought to be done which 


_ Many and conferred with the prominent sociolo- cannot be sedi = one eds with which he 
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to silence those whose ‘weal was “tific worker. In he published a on. 
according to knowledge. “University Control”: and 2929 another 


He had a profound faith in the future of titled “Carnegie Pensions.” He proposed and, 
sociology and looked forward to the time when _ with Professors Dewey and Lovejoy, founded . 
it would be a profession to be practised and = 1915 the American Association of ‘University — a 

not merely a subject to be taught. ‘Hardly any Professors. 

man has done more in a long life to bring t this | He was one of the founders of the American Seah | 
to pass than n Park did in his thirty years. _ Psychological Association and was president in 
Faris An active member of the American As- 
Lake Forest, Minois. _ Sociation for the Advancement of Science, he 


MeKEEN president in 1924 and has long served 
James McKeen 


of its executive committee. He w: 
tor, was born at Easton, 25, was ‘founded in 1921, 
- 1860. He receiv ed the A.B. 3. degree from. LaFa- and he was its first president. He was a member | 
fayette (of which his father president) in the American Sociological Society. 
_ 1880 and, with the exception ofa year as fellow | His editorial activities have been numerous 


at Johns Hopkins University, spent the f follow- beginning in 1894 with the establishment, with © oe 
[= seven years abroad. At Leipzig he was assist- Dr. J. Mark Baldwin of the Psychological Re- 


ant in Professor Wundt’s laboratory and re- ee of which he was editor for ten years. He _ 
ceived his Ph.D. in 1886; at the University of | also founded the Archives . of Psychology and — 
Cambridge, where he lectured 1888, the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology 


ul 


opened a psychological laboratory. ‘In 1887 the Scientific Methods. In 1895 he acquired the 

| Univ ersity, of Pennsylvania appointed him weekly journal Science which was established by 

am turer in psychology and a year later professor. Alexander Graham Bell in 1883 and since then = 

7 4 This was the first chair of psychology in any he has been its editor and publisher. Science oe: 

university. He founded an experimental labora- has” been the official journal of the American 
and instituted courses of laboratory work, Association for the Advancement of Science 

 * and studies which were among the first experi- since 1900 and will be given to that association ie . “h } roy B 
mental studies of differences between human upon the relinquishment of co control by 
i individuals.. His interest lay in the comparative owner. In 1900 he acquired The Popular Science i T esam 


“measurement of behavior and of individual dif- Monthly, changing the title to The Scientific 
“ferences in ability capacity, rather than Monthly, and in 1908 he assumed ‘control of 
| with introspection. His work has supplied the The American Naturalist. He founded School * 3 
| __ basis of much of the modern application of psy- and . Society in 1915 and made it the national = ie 
_ chology to education and industry. Accepting a weekly journal of education. In 1906 he pub- 
call to Columbia University in 1891, he estab- - lished his Biographical Directory of ppl ; 


lished a of peychalogy and was Men Science, the seventh edition 


Columbia. a leader in these tory” ‘in Education wa was ‘published in 


subjects, More than 150 members of the Ameri- 1932 and in 1940. ee eel ote 
can Psychological Association received their 


was married December 11, 1888, 
doctorates: from Columbia. Josephine, daughter of Samuel Owen, « of Lon-— 


Cattell was opposed to the United ‘State _ don, and they have had seven children: Eleth © 
Bees the World War, characterizing ae (deceased), 1 McKeen, Psyche, Owen (deceased), i 


as a radical in economic and social “affairs. Quinta, Ware and Jaques Cattell. 
Because of a letter he pcs " The above is condensed from a biography . 
4 Congress supporting legislation exempting from — prepared | by some of Dr. r. Cattell’ s friends and — 

combatant service in Europe those who objected i “colleagues. ‘The Editor was a student of Cattell’ 5 ; 
to war, he was dismissed from Columbia on the = Columbia in 1916-17, and regrets the passing _ 
ground that what he did was an act of treason. of a man who unquestionably stands among the 
An action of libel against the University fol- great pioneer- leaders of psy chology and among : 
c lowed but it t was dropped w Ww hen the latter agreed 

to pay an annuity of the value of about $45,000. service ‘to ancement of sc science as 
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Negro. problem in “the United | States by 
foreign social-science expert. aim of the 
DAL, with the assistance of Richard Carnegie Corporation which | sponsored this 
and Arnold Rose. New York: Harper & work was to. ‘choose “someone who would 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. lv + 1483. 2 vols. $7.5 50. cf proach his task with a fresh mind, uninfluenced * 


This. ‘is the long-: awaited by traditional attitudes or by earlier conclu- 4 
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sions” (p. vi. may long differ as to the 
Pa soundness of Myrdal’s conclusions and the ade- 


quacy of his interpretative tools, but certainly 

no one who reads this book can deny its pro- 
~-vocative character. It a novelty and a 
courage seldom found in our Ame<ican discus- 
~ sions, either of our total — or of the part — 


Myrdal set up of 
research and brought together a large staff of | 
American social scientists, White and Negro. 


‘This enterprise, which ‘consumed more than a review, therefore, we shall” confine 


year’s time, is a striking instance of highly — 
“successful group-operated research. While the 
author depended chiefly on the vast collection - 
of materials which this staff put together, he 
also drew on his personal impressions of Negro-_ 
"White relations gained by conversation and 
- observation. In fact, some of his most telling 


‘comments are ‘apparently bas ed more on his 


— 


to do with sources and interpreta- 
tions by others—to which are often 
_ added comments by Myrdal— —are placed to- 
gether in 259 pages | of soli i 
‘preceding the 


covers 42 pages, 


It would be bootless to attempt a ‘summary 
either: of the body of or of 


social scientists the author’ method, 
interpretations will prove the most 


. — lenging features of the book. In the balance of a 


attention first to a broad interpretative — 
namely, the Negro problem as a moral issue, 


especially ‘as it relates to what Myrdal calls “the. q ey 


“Principle of Cumulation” which has to do with 


American Creed.” Second, we shall discuss his 
causation. Third, we shall examine his theory 
of the place of valuation and bias in social | 
science research. And finally we shall examine 


own hunches than on the systematic data col- his view regarding the role of the scientist in 


ork opens with 1s “Feceword” by the 


“late Frederick P. Keppel who explains how the a Respecting the Negro as a moral issue, 


Carnegie Corporation came to be interested in 


the Negro ‘problem and why it employed Dr. | life cannot be isolated or insulated from the 


action programs which > 


are concerned with» 


e applying his findings. “yy 


? _ Myrdal rings the changes on the fact that Negro 


This is followed by author’s total American society and culture, and that, 


“Preface” and a long “Introduction” 


in 
his basic viewpoint is set forth. The main body 
5 of the: consists of forty- five chapters, 


divided into eleven parts, as follows: meek 


“Race”; hand, the valuation preserved on the a 


Lea voted to “The Approach”; three, to 
two, to “Population amd Migration”; ; to 
“Economics”; four, to “Politics”; 
“Justice”; 

_ two, to “Social Stratification.” In volume 2 are 

_ Concerted Action”; two, on “The Negro Com- 
munity”; and the final summary chapter which 
makes up Part XI, entitled “America Again at 
the Crossroads. "In addition to these forty-five 

_ chapters, there are ten appendices, including 


several methodological a “number on 


three, to “Social Inequality”; and 


furthermore, 
democracy. As he puts it: “The ‘American 
Dilemma’: referred to in the title of this book, — 


is the ever-raging conflict between, on the one 


plane . which we shall call the ‘American Creed,’ 


four, to where the American talks, and acts 
under the influence of | national and 


_ Christian precepts, and, on the other hand, the | 
valuations on specific planes of individual and 
‘group living, where personal and local interests; 
economic, ‘social, and sexual jealousies; con-— 


it constitutes one of the most “ 
serious public questions in a nation dedicated to es : 


siderations of community prestige and cone 


5 formity; | group up prejudice against particular per- 


needed research topics with suggestions as to 


| technique, and some made up of detailed factual 


data on economic and demographic ‘matters. 

_ There is a thirty-six-page “list of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals and other material re- 

_ ferred to in this book.” There is a curious dual 

system of footnotes which is both awkward 
confusing. Those which "represent ‘intel- 
lectual asides to the running text are given 


nomic, political, and. other relations he ee 


over and over again how discriminations of the 
Whites against the “sea run counter to our 
deep-seated democratic and Christian morality. 
Yet this feature of American culture is not con- 
“fined to the color-caste contacts as Myrdal at 


times seems to imply. It is but a phase of a 


sons or types sorts of mis- 


larger dichotomy between our idealistic 
letter markings and appear at the bottom on morality and the intense aggressiveness found 


the Pages. ‘The “numbered footnotes” in our For r example, 
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convinced , in fact, ‘that as the Negro strives 
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such a separation is found i the world of nomic, political, and class technique or “habits 
~ ordinary business and professional struggles, in = ideas and values. Yet, in treating some of 
the contrast between our Political principles _ x these factors, Myrdal seems to consider ideas, 
Operations of machine ideals, and economic factors as relatively inde- 
_ politics, and it is certainly evident in the treat- - pendent of each other and of equal weight in 
_ment of many White minority groups, especially — the total complex of forces. He makes much of . 
the Jews. True, with respect to the Negro, this improved education, skill- training, 
3 split between moral theses and the day-by- day higher aspirations of the present- -day Negro, in 
relations is highly accentuated. ‘Myrdal seems a to those a generation or so ago. Ace 
cording to his theory this should result in an 
to secure an actualization of the “American improvment in occupation, income, health, 
Creed,” ‘Segregation, discrimination, and preju- general standard of living. This view is s arcely 
dice tend to be ‘enhanced, “although he also supported by the facts. For ‘example, t 4 
Bago that this may be a passing phase look- very time when Negro education: and training 
toward a ‘more satisfactory White- Negro became more extensive and of higher quality, 
accommodation. there began | the intrusion of White workers into 
2. Myrdal’s ‘ ‘Principle of Cumulation” or certain parts of the labor market formerly more 
* “theory of the vicious circle” is an effort to or less monopolized by the Negroes. As a result ; 
escape the ‘popular and long- held concepts of ¢ there was technological displacement and un- 
_ Static equilibrium, involved in such dualities as employment among the latter. Certainly in this 
adjustment- -maladjustment, stability- instability, the occupational factors were more 
and normal- abnormal. This principle presup- than 


of given’ ‘variables, Second, it does to be more. significant than others 
assume any “primary cause” but scheme, the total cumulation, Furthermore, ideas and 
system, or configuration of interdependent fac- foe are potent * “causes” a 


tors wherein “everything is cause to everything k 

else” (Pp. 78). In the third place, any change in a a" Z 


any one of these interrelated factors “will, by <a 
the aggregate weight of the cumulative effects y be ei 
m all, start principle of is the re- 


the whole system moving in or peated and emphasized stress placed on the 
ep other as the case may be, with a speed White not only for giving the original 


depending nary the original push and the func- — “push” to segregation, the caste system, and 
also for the whole tone 


(p. 1067). 

to the author hardships. This, it seems “to me, 

in Ww hite-Negro relations was the slave- master, is not entirely warranted by the facts. Obviously 
then | the caste system, buttressed by diserimina-— aggression, | like love and sy mpathy, are matters 


tion, race prejudice, and social myth of inherent of interaction, and while the form and meaning ; 


= inferiority. W hile e perhaps this is a fairly of the interaction may well be set by a domi- 


statement there are two features ‘nant as against dependent or weak 


some moral responsibility for its own 
interactional patterns. The history of Negro_ 
relations in this country demonstrates this 
every hand. You can n hardly explain: 


4 


convinced that ideas and ideals have “scious or unconscious White dis- 


not greater weight. As a social psychologist this crimination and prejudice. You scarcely 


reviewer can hardly accept this “interpretation escape the fact that Negroes learn to exploit * 


without some qualification. While not unaware’ each other and the Whites in situations ar 


of the profound importance of myths do not have direct elation to areas of W hite- 
ideologies, it seems to him that what really — Negro ‘caste system. In the same vein, 7 


counts is the ‘combination of "pathy, love, and co- o-operation will also emerge” 
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Tication, Or, at least, furtner study. logic 
Mae One is the implicit idea that one variable in 7 = 
+. the complex of variables is as important as 
another Thus, he is highly critical of the over- Dias 
stress in many quarters on the economic dis- 
off 
inp 
This 
phy: 
a 


A 


among without. reference to the human identification with our My rdal, “4 
Whites. Not till more adequate proof is at one, prefers | to face this matter frankly and to 


hand will many be convinced that 


a 


Regarding standpoint and method, on this matter ‘may 
le defends with vigor and skill | the thesis that ing sharp reactions from those 
valuation cannot and should not be e excluded ‘sociological fraternity v who stress ‘complete de- a 
- from hypotheses or interpretation in the treat- — ~ tachment. In like manner it is bound to upset 
a of social science data. He frankly says, those research workers who | vigorously eschew 
“The attempt to eradicate biases by trying to any truck with ‘practical applications their 
keep out the valuations themselves is a hope- results. Whether this book will give a new direc- 
Jess and misdirected venture” (p. 1043). tion to the place of value-judgments and ‘thus 
; takes the position both in the formal text and - lead to recasting of our theoretical views and 
Appendix 2, Methodological Note on research techniques remains: to be seen. ‘But 
ns Myrdal has laid down the challenge in ‘plain 


— 


Facts and Valuations in Social Science,” that 


objectivity is either conscious words and others are sure to accept it as a 
conscious bias which but induces rationaliza- basis for further discussion. = 


IBRARIES 


L 


of selecting harmless _noncontroversial tions of research findings, our author is equally 
topics for research, of justifying “do vigorous criticism of American soci- 
nothing’ ’ policy as to results of research find-  ologists. And what he says about our failure to 
_ ings in the name of scientific disinterestedness. _ take a lead in action with respect to the Negro- 
i is ; particularly critical of this latter form of = he probably believes regarding other 
rationalization on the part of most of our temporary questions. He not. only defends 
White sociologists who have studied Negro social-cultural planning, but also the view that 
problems. In his own analysis he not only states the research ‘scholar should have an active hand ~ 
4 his value-premises, which is commendable, but both in planning and implementation. ae 
ke does not hesitate on occasions to use such With respect to this topic, since Myrdal him- i, 


self has taken occasion to analyze our indiffer- = 


emotionally fended words as “bad 
‘more pleasant than and ‘ “Scan- as itself evidence of hidden desires not to 


dalous” if they suit his*purpose. doi anything to help solve ‘the Negro. problem, 
: The whole topic of objectivity of facts and the reviewer may essay to explain the author’s _ 
methods over against _value- judgments and viewpoint on this topic in somewhat similar 
hidden biases is crucial in social science. Every vein. 
student of what is termed the ‘ ‘sociology | ‘of author belongs to, and necessarily 
- knowledge” i ean. of the problem. Not only a flects, his relatively homogeneous and small so- 
does” culture determine deepest values, ciety. It must not be forgotten that Sweden 
| chiefly: irrational and emotional in content, but — a population less than that ¢ of the city of New B.S 
aspect of culture which we call science York. Moreover, though there are certain 
- logic also set our standards of evidence, validity, 2 lic problems related to class structure and oe 
One of the functions of experi- tribution of economic wealth, on the whole, 
Sweden has not had to face many of the public % 
problems which we have: minority groups, 
heterogeneity of culture, "uneconomic exploita-- 
instruments—material tion of natural resources, and many others, The | 
-q mathematical—also determine, in part, findings _ whole culture of his native land is more stable — 
of fact just as premise and purpose later affect - and less fraught with conflict than is our own. 
in part, interpretations of the data themselves. In his own career, moreover, Dr. Myrdal has 
This been well demonstrated modern active in social reform, especially in the 


- of convenience. These may take the “a 4. Finally, i in the matter of practical applica- 
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physics and psychology. When we tackle social- field of population—and this in a liberal 
cultural: situations, however, we obviously face Protestant society lacking in many biases with " " 
a a more serious problem because of our all- too- which we must contend. Furthermore, - is a a 


| 
Negroes’ troubles. Myrdal continually implies applications. Not to do so, he contends, Is to 
| 
| 
ia 
| 
| 
— 
| 
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poetry, novels and 
directing the NAACP, leading a trade ral 
union or a university. The names of ‘Most t of 


t 
Negre 


 partiz 
in a more stable society “upon society Here ar are Joe Louis, Marian Anderson, “Paul | 
—§ wherein the dynamic forces are really far er Robeson, , Mary Bethune, Walter W hite, Richard ff . 
a aried and — than he muneger ae, Wright, Charles Johnson, ‘Mordecai Johnson, 
George W. Carver, Langston Hughes, William 
our failure to problems Still, A. Philip Randolph, and Dr, DuBois. Only 
ead with our failure to implement research a sample, but enough to make it clear that the 
findings. But his own personal history and ou r color line does” not prevent gifted and aspiring 
& thinking aside, it seems to me that _ ‘men and women from crowding in ever-increas- _ 
a there are some limitations on the matter of the ing numbers into the gallery of famous Ameri- | 
research worker undertaking to set public” cans. This is an inspirational book and should 
es policy and to carry into effect a given plan. be read and used as such. The author has made 
= 7 Two things, at least, must be noted: First, there each | of the thirteen a a hero in his own right; — 
some scientists who are. temperamentally each story is deeply appealing. It is the type of 
intellectually incapable of working: that is needed to help America make a 
_ plans or putting them into action. Second, the © _ larger use of the gifts of its colored citizens. 


sheer problem of division of labor between Smith Cage FRANK H. 


research worker, policy maker, and the operat- Smith College 


ing administrator is such that few among us 
can or may assume such multiple roles as he Brown Americans: The Story of a Tenth of the 
suggests. Nation. By Epwin R. EMBREE. New York: 


Yet, in closing it be repeated ‘that The Viking I Press, 1943. ‘Pp. vi + 248. $2.75 75 


despite certain qualifications and difficulties This vi volume is a fresh re- writing - and revision 
_ which do not seem resolved, this book is a = i of the author’s Brown America: The Story ofa 


New Race, which | was published in 193!. Mr. 
Embree i is impressed by certain important 
changes which have occurred the “status of 
a more satisfactory | White-Negro relationship. the Negro during the twelve- “year interval since 
_ As to the future, Myrdal believes that if the the publication of the first book. These changes — 
United States can somehow integrate the Negro. may be summarized in terms of (a) a more 
_ into its democratic, economic, and social system aggressive attitude of Negro Americans con 
it will be in a position) to become the world’s cerning their rights as_ citizens in a ¢ democracy, 


i! = leader in the spread of democracy | ev og fostered in part by a growing consciousness of — giver 


contribution to social science. The author has 
_ many serious suggestions as to the more prac- 
tical question as to what we may do regarding 


where. Surely this is a challenge the meeting the rising power of colored peoples throughout 4 — toget 
which will try our best intellectual ability as the world; (2) a three-fold increase in the num-— ch 
well as our moral goodwill. ber of Negroes in colleges and "universities 


Youne five- fold increase in labor union enroll- 


Queens College ‘ment; (4) a growth of political power in 
northern states, brought about by migration, 
3 Against the Odds. By Epwin R. EMBREE. 80 that the Negro voter now holds the balance =f 
“New Press, 1944. of power r in several ‘states; and (s) increasing 
tite, recognition of the accomplishments of the 
Embree has here given us a first- class collec- Negro, ‘particularly | of talented ‘individuals, 
4 
tion. of American ‘success stories. These ‘relate white Americans. 
the careers of thirteen colored Americans who = Mr. Embree does not paint a one-sided pic- 
were selected by means of a poll of some two = ture of uniform progress and optimism. He is 
hundred persons acquainted with the achieve- hopeful about the prospects of the Negro but 
ments of the, American Negro. All of the he recognizes immense difficulties 
thirteen, except: the recently deceased Carver, obstacles which exist. He criticizes sharply the 
are living; some of them are still comparatively — - system of social segregation, the land peonage 
young. They range through many vocations: : practices of large | sections of the South, the: 


teaching, singing, acting, music or ‘inadequate a and discriminatory expenditures on 
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the » political disqualifications, not so much. 


and the segregative and unfair treatment of the however, with respect to > their content of valu. 


— Negro serviceman and worker. This criticism is able information as with respect to the ratio of 
ready achieved, and of favorable c hanges opinion, those papers are meatiest which con- 
SS which are occurring. In general, the | tain the fewest suggestions of solutions—not 
author reflects the impatience characteristic of because the various situations described do not " 
‘those who contrast professions like the Four call and cry for solutions but because the sug- a 
‘Freedoms with the actualities of the Negro’s _ gestions rarely go beyond stating what is de- 
position, 1 Not many can sirable and do not arrive at the formulation of 
position. practical policies. exception, perhaps, is au 
This is a readable book. he “covers: a great Alain Locke’s consideration of the Negroes in 
deal of ground in a succinct, and generally — the United States in which a militant rather — = 
balanced manner, For the. | reader it than compromising policy advocated and 
difficult to name a book which in equal qn Roman On the other hand, Frank Tannen- — 
surpasses it in scope, sympathy, and clarity of baum’s sketch of Latin-American minorities 
statement. For the specialist there is not much contains no suggestions but is all the richer in 
that will be new. However, the story of Mr. revealing facts and stimulating interpretations. _ 
_ Embree’s grandfather, a Kentucky crusader for _ Other papers are remarkable for other reasons. 
slavery, is George N. Shuster, in his discussion of 


should not be ‘missed. Roman Catholics in this country, illuminates 


SToNEQUIST— the contrast between a religiously’ determined 
Skidmore College group and its rational-skeptical surroundings 
Croup Relations and Group Antagonisms. similarities and "differences, with 


Edited by R. M. Maclver. New York and tan V. Steere’s on the er of Friends. 
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subject, the former stressing historical aspects, a 
| the latter contrasting the situations of minorities _ 


in Europe and in the United States, respectively. 

from the ‘fact that we a ‘multi-group not one of the remaining addresses is not 
but that. only very little thought has been worth reading : and keeping as reference; Jacob 
given to “ ‘the question of how men can live _ Robinson’ s “The Soviet Solution of the Minori- 

together” in such a society. This basic problem ties Problem” Krishnalal Shridharani’s 
is clearly brought out in Professor Maclver’s ‘Minorities and the Autonomy of India” 
introduction and is reiterated his “sum- be mentioned especially, 

mation.” Although the addresses appear Of course, only a few (and wisely selected) 
illustrations of various types of minorities in _ minorities could be discussed in this — 
this and in other countries, their total ‘impact the inclusion of the Japanese and, | 
“war? 

review exemplifies a whole which is bigger = on to 
x ‘the sum of its parts—the juxtaposition of dis- "groups, thus | forcefulness to 
cussions of national, ethnic, religious groups of the general problem. 
Italians, , Negroes, Chinese; Roman Catholics 

Jews, Quakers) and of minorities elsewhere 

(Europe, Latin Russia, India) gives Race: and Crime. By Wi ILLEM ADRIAAN BONGER. 

an effect which could not have been attained if Translated from the Dutch by Margaret” 

various papers” had to be gathered from Mathews Hordyk. ‘New York: Uni- 
widely dispersed sources. versity Press, 1943. ‘Pp. x 130. 50. 

* As is probably i inevitable in a symposium, 
Tite 
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Religious Studies contains fourteen -_addresse 
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all literate persons would agree that we had circumstances, obscure the part, if any, race 
_ passed the racial-crime and criminal-race sign- may play in crime . Bonger’s position is that on . 
.- at least twenty years back. The attempts — the basis of present knowledge there is no sound — 
= of certain | misanthropic characters to force cm reason for accepting the doctrine of racial c crime. 
- rs ence to do service in the ranks of special plead He insists that “we must know more than we 
ing, perverting objectivity to opprobium, resur- d do at present about the race psychology of the - 
= Aristotle via / Aquinas, making ler criminal population.” ” For a monument to | 
indexes the equivalent of Divine Revelation scholarly integrity and plain honesty 
and in general lousing up up ordinary sense are im- oe American sociologists might ponder this state- 
plicit and explicit in the works of the frustrated ment in a footnote on page 4o. “I have been 
= _ writers who sotto voce think that maybe / Alfred unable to make acquaintance with their [South 
Rosenberg has got something there. and Central America] | literature, not being 
—_ The late Professor Bonger was one of the  miliar with the Spanish language.” _ ae 
more ‘distingu lished and readable European crimi- cites statistics showing Jews (he main- 
= apeee who actually had any real knowledge tains they are “a people”) to have a high rate 
whereof he spoke. The glorious Tenascence of of ‘commercial crimes such as receiving ‘stolen 
24 goods, swindling, embezzlement, and ‘insults. 
der schine Adolph was probably Bonger s most Since Jews are city folk and generally show an a 
mauseating and humiliating experience. At all occupational concentration these rates become 
events on 15, 1940, he ended it all, meaningful only in terms of economic interest 
ZZ sick at heart and mentally weary of the not in terms of racial or even “people” member- 
grotesque spectacle of the Heil theory of r race. Pes The sharp intellect (psychical) of the Jews, 


In the general thesis of this slim volume there Bonger believes to be inherent. — a pea 


nothing | an of over 70 would Two final quotations will point Bonger’ 
position: | “It is far less dangerous to cross the | 
sient on race and crime it is path of a Mediterranean of lively temperament, 


iE best simply to ignore the present senseless ie but good upbringing and culture, and unarmed, 


prejudice. than that of a Nordic of calm temperament, 
“All men of all races are driven by the same__ who has been — ‘up on thrashings, has Te 
the same feelings and p passions are mained without c 
common to all.” One may be permitted to dis- knife and revolv habitually 
this point, that such a statement either ‘consumes great quantities of alcohol.” 
= clarity or is incomplete. Motives, feelings, _ After stating that “there is no “question of 
— and passions have no importance per se and special predisposition for crime” the author con- — 
2 surely the objects toward which or away from cludes “. . . it becomes a question of the circum- 
_ which these are directed or with which they are stances under which a man has lived from birth, 
iF in relation are not the same for all men of all: and under which he still | lives... it is important 3 
“In criminology,” says Bonger, ‘ it is only a slight in lands where aggressive crime is fre- 
of the psychical. ” These psychical quent, although | the women belong to the 
tributes may or may not be found in one race ‘race as the men.” thdbcehe oe char 
they may be unequally distributed, one race, racial membership, isolated and sterilized, pares 
for instance, may have more artistically inclined predisposes or determines the criminal activity 
=% _ persons than another. Thus we start with the of any person, the validity or truth of such an hi 
thesis the white race is most gifted, the: hypothesis cannot be demonstrated at the ‘pres: 
black race least gifted, then ‘comb. history to ent time. Eristic thinking and its twin sister 
_ prove the a@ priori conclusion. Of the whites the wishful thinking still manage to steer otherwise _ 
Nordics are the master people. can verify intelligent and informed people into that strange 
by history. This process or thesis is no but satisfying mood—cogito, ergo “scio 
longer a theory “but a second- rate Teligion.’ “University of Pe 
all race theorists are amateurs 
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ft reasonably rapid bi but adequate review of the © Ethic Group Relations in a Rural Area of Con- 

important critiques racial theory is pre- necticut. By N. WE HETTEN and ARNOLD 
The of culture, | milieu, and “a of Connecticut Press, 1943. 
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s planning, the future of taxation and tenancy, = 
growing Storrs series s of rural and suburban of freight rates, ‘social security, and 
—_— surveys by Professor Whetten and federal aids to the region. The future of the 
eals with interrelations South, it would ‘seem, , must somewhere be- 
=z eastern Connecticut ethnic groups, chiefly tween the views “of the intense agrarians, who 
“Yankee, Finnish, -and French- Canadian. The would prefer to see a complete return to de- 
chapters: on “population trends, occupations, pendence upon agriculture, and the views of 
~ standards of living, education, and political re- the industrial school who would have the South 
lations are adequate; on social complete modern industrial empire. Van 
Sickle’s goal calls for a more diversified agri: 
ia order, ‘although the ‘editing of phrasing and culture, varied and prosperous industries, ade- 
punctuation is inferior. marketing organizations exchange 
Detailed studies like this are for Southern ‘products for extra-regional surpluses, 
scientific understanding of a region too fre- financial organizations adequate provide 
quently - stereotyped by the loose characteriza- — funds and 1 to direct regional savings into = 


tions of the literary and summer-resident tribe. gional opportunities, and ‘governmental 
Vital for social policy, the Storrs studies should 7 organization equipped to satisfy” - educational, 
eventually be set in a larger frame of refer- recreational, health, and other needs. 
ence . Community surveys based on masses of The final chapters in the book examine sev- _ 
empirical data gain analytical clarity and eral governmental interventions to “ascertain 
scientific value from comparison as ienetionient whether they promote or obstruct the goal that - 
‘§ cial systems i terms of a generalized theory — has been set up. The author is careful to pre- 
action | both sides of controversial questions, such 
ARTHUR K. Davis as that uf the Southern freight-rate controversy, 
nive erty and he presents two chapters, one entitled “Fed- 
Planning | for ‘the South : An Jnaniry into the 4 final chapter he suggests methods of financing 
Economics of Regionalism, By JouN: Vv. federal aids, and in his concluding remarks 
Sickle. Vanderbilt University Press Nash-| admits to” the drawing up of a large action pro- 
ville, 1943. . Pp. 255. $2 -75- gram, yet presents an effective ‘plea call ‘the 
Van Sickle has ‘produced an admirable study, “Liberal State. 
‘the fourth of Vanderbilt | University’s Institute ning and hearten- . 
‘of Research and Training in the Social Studies | ‘ing. It should make every American who reads i 
series, entitled “Planning for the South.” De- it aware of the problems of the region, , and — al 
scribing himself as a “man without a region,” "should provide and 
Van Sickle makes an exhaustive study of the "i 
- “economics of regionalism. The Tegion for which 
plans is the Southeast of Odum, and he 
7 accepts the eight basic characteristics of the University of Tennessee 7 


reform but to but. a “region which LELAND F Fostrcr Woop and Joun V W. MULLEN. 


possesses” “tough resistance to change Chicago: Eugene High Publishers, Inc., 
_The thesis of the book f liberal plan- pote ta 
s of the book is one of liberal plan- —-This volume is a report of the proceedings of 
ning, a middle way between laissez faire and the Conference on Counseling in Marriage and 


_ ‘otal planning. By this method it is believed Family Life in a Time of Stress, held at the Uni- _ 


that legitimate interests of both the nation asa versity of Chicago in August 1942, sponsored 


whole and the southern region can be recon- by the Federal Council of Churches and by a 

_— Giled, Upon the framework of the facts of the ‘number ‘of divinity schools and several Ge nal 

South—its abundance of natural ‘resources, its church federations. The staff of the American 
population trends, its income, its minority Family Magazine took the proceedings down 
for the sections dealing wit -stenotype and they are here published verbatim 

Proposed goals for the region, with land Vol. of the American Family “Magazine 


* Harold W Odum, Southern the Boo oundation wi a pre ace wri en 
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psychiatrists, socia workers, preachers something about sex, they do not realize 
‘made the main addresses to the conference; it is | more chemical than ‘not and | that bio- | 
"these included E. W. Burgess, R. Burkhart chemistry is master of our actions...” (p. 159), 
_H. S. Hulbert, J. Masserman, E.R. Mower, and and “. a couple starts marriage w with birth 
R. W. Wi ieman. The audiences were made up “control and they do it unauthorized one of them 
‘mostly of preachers who came to discover how c gets a minor neurosis; if they do it authori 
; they and their churches can establish or improv 7 one or both ‘of them will | get a major | 


Ww hat was said by the speakers isnotnewto A symposium if this type is useful principally 


pal _ 


sociologists, but from a reading of the material as a record of what went on at the conference, ; 
it is apparent that many of the ‘preachers i inthe and ‘not as an important contribution to our _ 
audience must “gotten” an earful,” to knowledge of the family. Groves thinks that 
fy ‘say y nothing o of a few shocks here and there. x book can become a very valuable reference book 
There was some straightforward criticism of for students (p.xii); the reviewer does not 
the results of intuitive and moralistic counseling agree, and Grov es himself gives the reasons: the 
by preachers who are only preachers, and - student- reader (and perhaps some e preachers and» 
some pointed advice from Dr. Hulbert to the amateur counselors, too) will find therein too 
preachers to learn where mental hygiene leaves _ “many bits of opinions dogmatically stated which 
off and psychiatry begins in counseling. Mrs. ‘might appear to be the magic formulas that 
Wieman training» of the easily and painlessly solve adjustment problems. 
il "ind urged a change in’ “the forms of religious. the repetition of the table of contents at the 
= and devotion now still in use” because _ beginning of each section ; this repetition might 
“| We adults are trying to superimpose pat- seem to have some . purpose if the page numbers 
ying perimpose p purp pag 
4 terns into these present ways of life that have | were included in the repeated tables at the an 
been built up in the past and which were meant - ginning of the chapters. There is no— ‘index, 
for certain previous ways of life. The program _ either, which helps to make it almost impossible _ 
most of our churches is handed down from t to find anything. a 
officialdom are 28). Burgess and Mowrer HULETT. 
thee wel: the conference on topics related to 


“Births, Infant Mortality, Maternal ‘Mortality. regi 


‘The questions from the floor indicate the state — 
of mind of the audience: generally the picture -U: S- Department of Labor, Children's Bue 


- seem to get the point} of the sociological ap- _ This little book of graphs will be interesting 

proach pretty” well, although considerable. and useful to those who do not have easy access 

‘number of the questions put to the speakers 0 the publications of the Division of Vital Sta- 

revealed a preoccupation with the solution of tistics of the Bureau of the Census. It pictures 
detailed, specific problems. For instance, in 1 the simply but clearly the basic data on births, in- — 
_ midst of the question period following a session — fant mortality, and maternal mortality for the te 
on “The Church’s Function in Education for — several states. It contains no material not in the © 

Family Life” someone in the audience asked publications and has not corrected 
what should he done to aid the adjustment of births for non-registration as it ‘could have done 
the wife who is approaching the menopause. For _ using the Census Bureau’s special studies on this | 
the most part, however, the preachers exhibited — topic. Whether such a repetition of Census datain | aaa , 
a constant interest in the underlying nature of is justified will depend on whether 
adjustment problems in general and consider- really reaches a group of people who would 
able acuteness regarding the social origins of — not see the original data and whether in graphic” a 

such problems. As an example, Dr. Hulbert’s form the elementary facts will get across to 
-psychiatric- biological approach to adjustment people who would pay little attention the 
problems received some objection “from other prosaic ‘statistics. 

Speakers and some of the audience during one WARREN S. 

session, especially in connection with such state- Scripps ‘Foundation for Research 

ments as following: Lawyers and judges, 
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their well-known work in the field of the socio- 
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‘REVIEWS 
and is “well illustrated with 
It should prove to be a “popular 
extb students in sociology. 


4 The primary ‘a this is that popu- 2, Md, 
~ of culture patterns; that the biological behavior elias of the Orgone. Vol. I: : The 
of man is largely the outgrowth of his. socia Orgasm. By WILHELM 
cultural environment and that demographic REICH. ‘New York: Orgone Institute 
problems can be best understood when oriented 1942 Pp. + 368. Translated by Theo- 
into a sociological rather than a biological, dore P.W olfe. pie 
eographic or economic frame of reference. 
geographic, Reich is an M.D 
_ The intent of the author “was to classify popu- 
lation phenemens ‘into categories that have 
sociological meaning, to. place primary impor- 
tance upon the social implications of “such 


phenomena instead of giving a statistical pres- movement known as “sex-economy, ” which 
entation of biosocial data, and to emphasize _combines the goals of democratic socialism with 
dominant role of social and cultural factors that of healthy, “natural” sexuality. 

determining the biological behavior of Reich finds inadequate orgasm characteristic 
matter is organized into five main of neurotics. He thinks that Freud and his 
parts. one presents a superficial account lowers, "sensitive cultural resistance, have 
of the population of the world and of the made psychoanalysis more respectable by elabo- 
“United States followed by a brief review of | a its psychological concepts and failing to 


4a psychoanalyst who was a 
member of Frued’s 3 own seminar, a iii: 
of psychosomatic medicine; he is concerned with 
_ the generalized cultural causes of neuroses. He 
spent many years as a crusader i in the European © 7 = 


7 population theories. Part two is devoted to 4 follow through the orginal Freudian lead to the’ 
discussion of fertility and mortality. and the sexual core of the neuroses. But according to 
factors affecting them; part three contains a Reich the major implication of Freud’s experi- _ 
discussion of the sex, age, race, _ and nativity — ence is, bluntly, that Euro-Americans need more wh 
composition of the population of the ‘United — and better genital satisfaction. In his * ‘character- oo 
States; part four classifies the population into analytic -vegetotherapy,” Reich works with 
economically _productiv e or non-productiv sensations, bodily tensions and postures, and 
groups and also sketches the rural-urban and _ respiration, more than with association of ideas. 
distribution of the population of the He ‘rejects Freud’s idea of insurmountable o op- 
United States; part five analyzes the extent, — position between instinct and culture, for he 
selectivity, of internal and in- thinks culture can and should be changed to 
. The book closes with give better satisfaction to instinct. On the level 
some brief concerning the for of socio- -cultural patterns Reich is not suf- 
a population policy for the United States. “ficiently | specific and tends to overgeneralize. 
- ‘The primary value of this book lies in its His plea is not for any particular social pattern, 
emphasis on the place of cultural patterns in. nt but for a change of values from general “sex- iis 
determining the biological behavior of man. denial” to “sex- -affirmation.” A primary step to- 
There are other books which present a more ward this would be to cease discouraging ~ Sal 
complete a and factual discussion of population bg sexuality of the child. He thinks this will lead is 
Problems. Moreover, the factual material is than more 
drawn almost entirely from other authors and 
‘conclusions have” been drawn from 


OF 


ERS 


NIV 


consequently is not as current in some instances 


13 it could have been if the book were based — clinical experience by other psychiatrists, al- “a 
original research. though they express them more guardedly. How- 

_ ‘The title, Population Problems, does not ade- ever, Reich’s work is unique in that he appears Ke 

‘quately convey the purpose or scope of the to buttress these conclusions with new exper 
book. T he author does not discuss population mental findings. Studying psychogalvanic re- 
problems per se but rather the relationship of __ Sponses in various emotional states, noting that 
the biosocial behavior of man to his cultural the bio-electric charges on the erogenous zones — 
is behave differently from those on ordinary skin. 
In the main, the author has ca capably carried transferring these charges from skin to rubber 
out his aim. ok is is written in an inter. _ and cotton , finding that teal sunlight t similarly 


| Population Problems. By Paut H. La 
York: American Book Company, 
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influences he rub finally ckery” 


hypothesizes a ci cosmic form of energy called _ Rorschach” may eventually. as provis 
orgone, which comes from the sun and facilitates important a “large general idea” as evolution union 
att vital processes. psychoanalysis, though I doubt it; in | Def 
This” reviewer ‘cannot to se, Darwin-and Freud are important not $2600 
$3 

judgment on Reich’ bio-physics or chemistry. va for what they did as for wh reduct 
Asa sociologist he recognizes the earmarks of Carlé seems blind to this nt fact and. quite 
honest, self- critical reasearch procedure, eschew- unappreciative of it. ssacrifi 
re 
ing personal gain or sensationalism. Reich’ Carlé may be a mystic himself—or at “Teast increa 


work is one of the many indications pseudo- mystic—and I not ‘using these to cor 
modern Euro-American culture is beginning to terms as epithets. He speaks of the Philosophy Ki ‘answe 


ook critically at its traditional sex-phobia and a of Aquinas “which has stood throughout the cen- restric 
* to ) weigh the evidence of neurotic, alcoholic, and : ‘turies” (page 17). (Stood for what? and for 7 mittee 

Other human wastage stemming from sex” con- whom?) He also suggests that the “non- -Catho- clearly 
flicts and deprivations. The sociologist well lic” churches, which “We naturally do not 1 want the 
= _ knows that not only religion, but even science — to see [them] all converted to Catholicism” — The 
itself often” resists new discoveries and new (Why Archbishop -McNicholas of Cincin- “this d 
ideas, especially in ‘regard to sex. The whole nati does), might escape from their spiritual “exect 
social context of Reich’s reports is ‘such as to chaos by reading the papal encyclicals (page levels. 
_ invite unusual resistance even to an adequate — 42). He then plumps for holism and gestaltism— away 
of their merits. Therefore, attention which ‘could be shown to be full of “pseudo-— basis 
o the evidence itself is unusually urgent. We mysticism and quackery” if one were willing to chang 
sare reminded again of the French scientists who, use the same methods Carlé uses on Freud, — - i 
=a holding that stones “could not Possibly” fall Rorschach, and _ Murray’ The 
from the heavens, refused for some time ‘to ment.” It is dirty pool. incisin 
amine the evidence that stones did fall. econo 
Josern K, Miami Ur University nothir 


rely 


Mysticism i in | Modern Psychology. By CHARLES 


a (Prices for San Francisco, March, 1943). 


4 ‘Carte. New York: Psycho-Sociological Press, q 
420 W. 119 Street, New York 27, 1943. Pp. 


$1.00. Wartime Food for Four Income Levels (Prices 


Cane laments the fact that condemna- for San Francisco, March, 1943). By 
tions of pseudo -psychology and quackery attack _ OKEy and Mary G. Luck. Price 35 cents. 
aa 4 numerology, astrology, phrenology, etc., while - Issued by The Heller Committee for Research 
a ignoring such major cases as those of ’ Freud Bl Social Economics, University of California. 
says nothing about Freud Berkeley; _ University Press, 
has not been said for years—and better— 1943. (Mimeo. ) 
and _ admits that | Rorschach is not necessarily In these recent additions to the Heller Com- 
mystical. He attacks Freudian “mystics” like mittee’s series, the authors have attempted to 
Otto Rank (why omit Jung, who is as rank as discover if with all tax and bond deductions 
Rank?) and the Rorschach ‘clique led by plus” necessary expenditures it is possible’ to 
Beck. He believes that most of these men are remain within the income limits fixed by the 
sincere and some of them able. -salary freeze. The materials indicate that 
7 a It is not very clear what he means by ‘ ‘mysti- _ such is abundantly possible for the ‘ “executive” 
_ cal”; it appears to mean “non-scientific,” or “not income level, since peacetime standards: 
with Carlé.” He doubtless will make allow for sufficient slack in non-essentials to 
this clear, as well as the “true Rorschach gos- cover” essentials. However “white collar” and _ 
pel,” in his forthcoming Rorschach Revised, al- “wage earner” levels have slack 
so to be peinted by ° The Psycho-Sociological avoid a deficit (ca. $200 each) | between a 
Press. total wartime budget and the frozen income 
> essay is heated, sketchy, and sniping. By estimate. This deficit persists in spite of her- 
~ such methods, and especially by blaming him culean efforts at economies within accepted 
for his “followers,” ‘one could make about standards: no new clothing, no dinner guests, 


‘Stude 


‘good a case against the “pseudo- -mysticism and etc. A fourth budge 


cannot | be 
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“regarded as a minimum since ‘it lacks by residence class. The budget 
provision for medical care, carfare, clothing, -gories are those usually employed in consump. 

union dues, "tion studies. Only elementary statistical tech- 
‘Deficits in the two lower levels: freeze: niques are employed. Although a methodological 

$3600, $2 2800) ‘must be met. either by a drastic. is appended, the ‘procedure of collection 

a -reduction in living standards: (and in com- and analysis is not clear. A test of the ‘ ‘validity — 


7 munity attitudes towards what | constitute “war (of e estimates” indicated a 6 percent discrepancy — 
sacrifices’ ’) or in a raise in income without in estimated and actual total expenditures. It 

i - increasing wage rates (48 hour week, e.g.) so as also showed that the “total amount of money 

to conform” with anti- inflation policy. The real known to have been “spent 23, percent 

a answer may lie in legal instead of voluntary — ee the total of the — recorded - 

restrictions on so-called “necessities.” The Com- under the separate ite items” (p. 233 a! 

estimates of voluntary ase R. Corram 


clearly set within current norms; they out "Distribution Administration — 


The reviewer suggests ‘that significance The Scientific Life. By JOHN R. New 
this data lies in the widening chasm between York: ‘The 2 Macmillan Co., 1943, Pp. 154. 
“executive” and ‘ ‘white collar’ wage earner” 50. ite 
levels. The drawing-together of the latter two’ 1 a British ‘biologist attacks the proposal 
from the upper level on this empirical te! “plan” Scientific research in post- “war Britain. 
basis can be accepted as a tentative index o: of ings can kill scientific progress,” 

changes in our socio- ‘structure Baker “These two are ‘planning’ and 

in process. the the confusion of science with technology” 


‘incisive, modest approach. ‘From home- Baker’s opposition to the planners rests on on his 
economics these budgets leave view of the nature of the scientist and of scientific 
“nothing to be desired. Noteworthy is the rela- "discovery. Scientific discoveries come unpredict- 
tively, interesting, palatable menu the “de- ably, often at moments when they are not 
pendency” budget. sought, as the result of chance, in connection 
University of Chicago ind est - discoveries remaining long unapplied in the 
field where their greatness comes “finally to lie. 
Student Folkways and Spending. By ‘Mary M. pursues 
a CRAWFORD. New York: Columbia ia University - the love of it, turning his activity wherever his - 
Press, 1943. Pp. vii 371. fascination and the obscure linkages of fact 
To college administrators, manufacturers of may lead—an individualist, frequently. unsoci-— 
ss goods for college students, and merchants who | able, characteristically unwilling to follow dicta- 
sell to students, this book may be useful if they tion ortodictate. 
consider Indiana University typical of col- Hence scientific activity be planned; 
deges. in the United States. To prospective “planning: in science is self- contradictory” 
lege students or those students who wish to 52). Freedom of speech and publication is, for 
compare their expenditures with Indiana stu- ‘scientists, “a relatively small freedom, if they 
_ dents, it may have some value. To sociologists — are not allowed to investigate what they like and 
4 it may be e interesting as as a portrayal of spending - therefore to make discoveries which are worth ~ 
* patterns in relation to certain campus folkways. talking and writing about”: (Pp. 48). _ The scien- 
The study is essentially a statistical = * tist needs, as well, freedom of enquiry, 
of spending as indicated in 1275 ¢ questionnaires ‘The confusion between scientist and 
(45 percent of those distributed) which, by im- science and the technologist and technology 
Plication, are considered a “stratified ‘random makes" especially plausible the thesis of the 
sample” (p. 28) comprised of 29 percent of the planners. Roughly speaking, science induces from 
¥ undergraduate students enrolled on the Bloom- facts generalizations of permanent value, while 
campus. Respondents estimated in Febru- technology deduces from these generalizations 
3 =: often ephemeral means of satisfying human 
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wants. ‘Baker does not that technology can 


u- "scientific research can be: he admits that tech- 
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nology in the ‘Soviet world, 


science on technology. foundations of the argument include whole § 744 
Baker ignores the additional complexities of chapters on Social Origins and on Social Pay. 

the problem of freedom of enquiry i in the social chology, in which sociologists have done much 
: — and it is not even clear whether he work, it was decided to use the five hundred = 

- _ would accept the social sciences (save for ‘ “psy- allotted words to record the judgment arrived RR 
chology and social anthropology’ as science. after a very careful reading. Unfortunately, | 
But in this small book he does touch Provoc-_ the judgment is negative in these two areas 
In criticism we can mention only a few points Social origins comes into the discussion in a_ 
of especial relevance to the main theme, How- chapter on the birth of religion in gy 4 ie 
important the distinction of science _ which concludes: with a vivid account of “Th 

technology, one might question whether the experiences of primitive man at a period far 

- Soviet Union provides an altogether persuasive earlier than that into which most myth-makers ff tee 
illustration of the deleterious effect of plan- have ventured, We have a detailed account, pre 
ning. Perhaps" technology developed given by the aid of what is called “a little 
expense of science in the first quarter- r-century sober imagination,” a primitive man when his oe 
of sovietism because technological achieve- language was so undeveloped that signs and not 
ment was a matter of immediate life or death, _ words were used in the ceremonies, and the 4 es 
while new scientific discov ery was not—and stages are set forth in the manner of f Rousseau 
could be imported, in any case, at trifling Hobbes and with the scientific method of 
pense, from the capitalistic world. On behalf of Kipling’ “Just So” Steves. Bi 
_ the planners one might further question whether = In the psy chological portions of the book, the | Nig 
the individualism of. scientists in an age of central concept is the “disinterested will.” 
_ individualism belongs to the eternal nature of Taken literally this is obviously a contradiction — 
the’ scientist. Is it not conceivable, even prob- al in terms, for an act of the will is specific and Th 
able, that scientists reared in a more sociable C4 definite and never disinterested. (The term oc- § Nicer 
society would prove susceptible of | fascination curs repeatedly; a word count was begun but 
LD by a problem set by that society because of its abandoned when the total he had reached ninety- | a 
2 - deemed importance to mankind? Nor need seven. ) It means, a used, an altruistic will, a 
planning be absolute. Again, Baker seems to leading to. unselfish action against the interest ame 
his case for the purity of science of the ‘ “ego,’ which in turn is concerned with 
_ when he asserts that “science is uninfluenced, — the “ organism. ” There thus emerges a sort of ‘on kis 
except in speed of progress, by passing phases _ schizophrenic theory of the self. The “ego” i a | tive ‘ 
the external world” (p.137). While an unlovely thing but the “disinterested will” is h 


‘things have been said on the other side, evidence a ‘distinct personal agency (p. 244) ‘not rooted — te 
has” been presented, too. Finally, Baker in the “physical organism” (p. 313) and is the | 
have scientists remain non-political except — source of all unselfishness; 
_ “when their freedom to pursue their own re ~ American sociologists have agreed on a differ- : 


, ‘search is at stake” (p. 134). But one might ent theory of the nature of the self. My inter- yr 
_ argue that such a political scope, far from being — est in relief for the Chinese, in contributing to. e to th 
narrow Baker apparently ‘supposes, actually the Red Cross or in working for the Victory he 
- brings the scientist of this period face to face Loan is now held to be a part of my ego and a 


with the profoundest and ‘most complex poli it.” 
cal problem of our day | or of any day, namely: _ social experience. Not since Herbert Spencer eat 
What sort of society shall men choose to live have sociologists been interested in the conflict 


q between egoism and altruism. It is not a ques- 


-m a check on it. The self develops and grows in 


ninet 

ARTHUR CHILD tion of selfishness or unselfishness, but rat ther 

== first 

>| kind of self is developed and cherished. sents 

Garnett accepts what sociologists re regard 

A. Realistic Philosophy of Religion. ‘By A. an outmoded associationist psychology, sup ‘north 

CAMPBELL GARNETT. Chicago: Willett, Clark plemented by his own notion of the innate oa 
& Company, 1942. Pp. xii + tagonism between the ego and his “disinter- 


reviewer resisted an impulse to return ested will. Having presented the 


Nort 


this volume, written by an eminent philosopher 
i 
4 


for the existence ™ such a wil the 
to his theological position is ‘direct. On page 
244 is this enthymeme: Harmony with the dis- of government. In the areas, par- 
interested will is harmony with God; therefore, - ticularly those to the west, pre- Fulani aspects - 
the disinterested will is God. (But try this: are emphasized, whereas in the eastern half of - 
Harmony with the lend-lease is harmony kingdom, especially in the larger” cities, 
with Roosevelt, therefore the lend-lease policy ulani elements of government predominate. 
is Roosevelt—but harmony ' with the lend-lease  Overlying the whole is the British Native Ad-— 
policy is harmony with Churchill; therefore 3 ‘ministration, which has a definite policy of 
Roosevelt is Churchill) native. governmental forms in ace 
‘The whole argument rests on the theory of cordance with the principle of “indirect rule.” = 
self adopted and must stand or fall with i it The Nupe support themselves principally 
In the opinion of this reviewer, it falls. hoe agriculture, distinguishing between indi- 
x. he elaboration of the proofs for the oie and family work and land- ownership. Co-- 
tence of God and for immortality do not con- operative associations, s such as the Dahomean 
cern us here. One is impressed with the clarity dokpwe, apparently are absent. Native indus- | 


and the urbanity of tries” are of importance only i in ‘the eastern 


strengthen th — those already ‘guild ‘form. ‘All the industries are carried on by 
x ELisworTH FARIS points out, the Nupe are far from 
‘Lake Forest, Minois “simple” “primitive.” Yet his approach de- 


A Black Byzantium; the Kingdom of Nupe in -pological technique of viewing the sanctions 
Nigeria. By S. F. Naver. New York: Oxford and values of a culture through the eyes of the J y 
_ University Press , London, (1942. Pp. native, which is one of anthropology’s 
"The ‘Nupe , half a million tm live: in ‘the It is not implied that the author i is ethnocentric. = 
Niger- of central Nigeria. Their it is unusual, these day 8, to encounter four 
villages are governed by chiefs, with the | -assis- hundred pages” of facts by | competent field- 
« 
tance of councils of ‘titled ones,’ ; or village worker where we learn so little of what a cul- 
elders. The political unity of a Nupe village is ture means to its carriers. Nonetheless, as a 
a a specific phenomenon, and is not absorbed by practical anthropologist, working within the | 
mechanisms of social cgntrol the religious ideological framework of the Native Adminis-— 
or kinship systems, as is the case in many — tration, and with his eyes: focused as often on 


socities. the future of the Nupe as on their past, Nadel 
q 


al The political history of the Nupe is interest- has not only made a worth-while contribution 
and the author has performed excellently towards the “enlightenment” of Nigerian 
the task of gathering and sifting data, both colonial policy, but has provided materials that 
written and traditional. Until the middle of the wil be of considerable value to anthropologists 
fifteenth century, there existed only” ‘small and other social scientists ; concerned with more 
chieftainships, all of which paid annual tribute purely scientific problems. 
the king of Idah, far down the Niger. Tsoede, AW 
the culture hero ‘and mythical founder of the Northwestern 


Company, 1942. Pp. x 1005. $3. 


teenth becoming Mohammedan about 1700. The 
Fulani conquest, in the second quarter of - 
.% nineteenth century, coincided roughly with the rg In 1939 when Kimball Young’s An Introduc- 
first visits of Europeans to Nupe, and repre-_ tory Sociology was reprinted from 1934 


ata 


Youne New York: American 
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The present work as stated in the preface is determine human motivation’ Op. 350). Exam. 

=. ‘in effect | a new book.” Part One, with fresh ple: “Stability of thought and reaction is not 
on human nature (Gesell’s wolf-chil-_ entirely the result of hereditary influences” (p. 
Kelloggs’ ape and child) and variability of 352). There are other criticisms: the us ual 
culture (Mead’s tribes, Nazi, American, and emasculated definition of the ‘primary group strays 
-_-- Japanese ethos), appears as Society and Culture. (dependent on face-to- faceness and _ temporal i times 

Material on “The Expanding World of Inter- 


priority), ‘the usual attempt to search for are fe 
is ‘supplemented; split into chapters | foundations of culture rather than granting it a touch 
dealing with rural, urban, and regional phe- _ place at scratch in the starting lineup, the usual in del 
nomena, respectively; fronted with the concept slogging around in the no-man’s land between n 
ecology, formerly snubbed; and set up as Part heredity and environment, the usual dull chapter "psych 


ay Two. These changes liquidate previous criti- on competition: (Ogburn and Nimkoff is more 


cisms from teachers ‘preferring a community interesting), and so on. 
approach. Heredity and environment, and per- __ Despite these and other objections, no 
sonality, are uncoupled from original- chapter ‘teacher can ‘afford. to ignore Young 4 
- positions V and VI, and maneuvered into place - selecting a a text. The book is one of the best; 
behind geography, race, and population. The incorporates the most recent _Tesearch and 
resulting configuration, Part Three, is captioned population data; ‘is timely, mature, readable, 
Place and People. Finally, the three remaining devoid, in the main, of bias; and affords the 
Parts on Social Organization and Disorganiza- _ basis for a very rich course indeed. a 


tion, Interaction, and Control and Planning, WALTER T. Ww ATSON 
largely follow the line of the parent edition. — Southern Methodist 
a! Chief shifts are the diffusion throughout the 


= book of the category of change, the injection 
into the Social Organization section of the sub- 
ject of personal demoralization (treated i iN 1939 
aS an aspect of control), , and the further elabo- 
ration of the author’s philosophy of planning. © 
Like all going texts, Sociology contains the 
71 “ currently r requisite number of p pages (x + 1005), - number of these problems into this framework. — 


New York: F. S. “Crofts and 
+ 595. $3.75. oy 

book. represents a determined attempt 
to. develop a unified frame of for the 
study of social problems, and to fit a selected — 


whic 
4 words (half million), and precision categories interactive process between human nature 
(personal-social, , _society- -culture, social- emo- and 1 human ¢ culture, according to the author, way 
tional, social-cultural,‘etc.). Also included is an offers such a framework, The word patholoz gy OE derg 


____ array of technical and pedagogical aids, some of fs used in the title to indicate “that the person _ 
great value: brief topical bibliographies and is a social-organic-psychological unity” (p. x). | 
exercises (end of each chapter), ‘figures (87), Personal and social disorganization are the two 
glossary definitions (167 ), italicized terms and avenues for the analysis of interacting totality, 
phrases (hundreds), "plates (20), tables (20), but the book leans more heavily towards per- 
and Meticulous cross references (23 in one sonal than social disorganization. ‘Twenty-one 
chapter) of the shall-comment- further-on- chapters are devoted to the former and but 
iti -in-the- following- subsection variety. thirteen to the latter. 


$ 
Necessarily a book of such magnitude will The approach is primarily | that of social psy- 
rox - not be lauded by all. Not every one, for instance, “chology, and the author presents, with due 
-_ will agree that sociology, tail up, should — modesty, thirty-three principles for the study 


all over the meadows of biochemistry, bureauc- of pathological types, which he says may be 

racy, endocrinology, geopolitics, mass-produc-_ regarded as “laws in social psychology applying 

tion, maturation, prehistory, regionalism, and_ to both organisation and disorganiza- 

totalitarianism. Nor, more strictly tion” (pp. 75-7 ). Personal disorganization is 
re 


delineated field, will every one concede that considered in comme of the interactive relation. 

pres 

its ingredients from the literature of psychology. - heritage, ‘the human nature of the person, and As k 

(Ask your psychology department to check this his unique experience (p. 8). “Everything plays re ee 

calculation in the Glossary.) Again, the author’s its role and gets its meaning in interaction; 

easy verbal fraternization with the enemy on hence interaction becomes a chief ‘concept | in 7 4 


sociology is served by importing one- quarter of ship between organic heritage, the social 


moot biological questions will be viewed im- every explanation” (p. 9). The idea of cause 
effect (page Professor Maclver) is taboo. 


patiently by many. Example: “Innate drives . 
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The book covers a nite range of material. It of practical and technical nature. eee shal a 


- ‘strays suggestively, sometimes lightly, some- . In the case of the e city, as in z all organic life, 
oral times less so, over a wide range of topics. There the author finds two basic principles of vitality, i 
the EP are few aspects of sociological data that are “a. namely, “expression” and “correlation,” of 
a touched upon in one way or another. The family which the ormer brings individua form- shap- 
in ‘delinquency and crime’ receiv ves thirteen lines; i ings into true expression. of the meaning behind 
een [fF the neurotic housewife, a page-and-a-half; the ‘these forms, and of which the latter brings the 


mer ~ psy chopathic husband, a half-page less. On the — individual forms into organic correlation. Thus, 
— ies sr hand, the social heritage occupies almost — “the individual building, no matter how humble, 
; our pages in a discussion of disorders of the must be the true expression of the best of its 
All such comparisons, however, are people and time.’ And just as ‘ “myriads of 
insistence, which molecular particles in trees, mountains, cliffs, 
uns throughout the entire volume, is the over- Takes, and skies . . . are brought into a single 
-whelming role of the interactive process. Pro- picture of rhythmic order; into the landscape,” 

: fessor Brown has no other gods | before him. — 2 ‘so must the countless structures and their ar 
bd The style is analytical, academic, emphatic, - rangements in the city blend into a harmony of 
insistent. All material is grist to the one mill skyline and plat. 


@ the interactive process. To the student and ‘Toward the city of the future, “decentraliza 


teacher who wish to take this particular tion is a logical derivative ... the city’s im- 

proach to the study of social pathology, here is" provement and further development must be 
the answer to their academic prayers; to the ‘started with the problems of homes and their 
teacher and students who worship at other environments, and not—as is usually the case— 
t shrines, there will be much in this volume with with plazas, -boulev: ards, , Monumental lay- outs, 
which to quarrel, The book shows a wide ac- and other showy things.” “The human side of 
ad quaintance with the literature on social prob- the problem must not be so subordinated we 

as well as with theory into becomes merely a number filed into a 

the | discussions fitted. Possibly this numbered unit.” Decentralization should 


may prove, in the r retrospect of time, our best be: so planned that people will work near where ~ 
_ way to teach theory and basic concepts to un- — they live. This means that a part of the popu- — 
_ dergraduates. There is an excellent brief foreword © lation will live near the center of the city; but — 
by Professor E. R. Mowrer, these centrally located ‘communities | should be 
Ss. no less generous of space, wholesome, and 
University of Pennsylvania natural and attractive in design ‘than the sur- 
City: Its Growth, Its Decay, Its Future. The validity of the author’s stimulating 
By Saartnen. New York: Reinhold daring proposals for city reconstruction rests 
_ Publishing Corporation, 1943. ‘Pp. 380. entirely upon his value system. Yet a 
$3.50. scientific method looking toward action could 
te The purpose and contents of this book are hardly be proposed. He states the ‘ ‘principles” 


UN 


- 
Cit 


best stated by the author: “. coe have en-_ that are to be taken as primary, and from them 
_ deavored to present the subject as an analytical deduces his program. The reader then knows 
story of the urban community; how this com- the reason why, and can accept or reject in , 
am munity during historic times has been born, has ~ whole or part according as the ‘ “principles” do— 
grown, has ¢ aged, and has decayed; eRe have or do not appeal to him. This reviewer heartily — 
. furthermore endeavored to find the proper agrees with the general propositions laid down — 
. ‘ remedies so as to be able to both” restore and by! the author in spite of the fact that they are 
preserve health in the diseased urban body.” often highly ‘personal, and like all other 
_ As his central thesis, he holds that “whatever i is eral principles, leave many specific — on 
al considered to be best for man, from the point of _ unanswered. The real obstacle to such ideas is, 

view of inner cultural growth, must be estab- course, the inertia of the status quo, 
4 lished las the Ge ove in the shapi 


— 
xam-— hood but is a result of what adolescence, youth, mental principles of city building, he believes, 
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that — be necessary | to put them into effect. 


except for the addition of sections on analysis 
of variance, small sampling, and the testing of — 
“null” hy motheses, taken over from the recent 
work of R. A. Fisher. The discussion of analysis | 
of variance, however, is too brief to be of much © 
oi practical value. In view of the fact that meas- 
urements in psychology and education are 
-ventionally n 

equality and even the meaning of their units 
are in doubt, it would seem wise in those fields 
to avoid small ‘sampling as much as possible, and‘ 
when used, the propriety of applying to them — 
oS mathematical refinements that constitute 
Fisher’s contribution is debatable. Because of 
4 present prestige of the Fisher methods, 


i= 


however, a new text could hardly be pu published 


in any field of statistics without including them. _ 


On the other hand, the book contains no defini- — 
‘tion of mathematical probability, and does not 
mention the elementary theorems of probability 
underlie the whole theory of sampling and 
statistical induction; and it provides no instruc- _ 


for table with more than one 
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But many readers will feel that the results — 


part of the logic of random sampling rather 
fully, although she does not go far with tes sts 


‘is briefly described, but standard error 
made with scales so crude that the - formulas for this important type of sample ie 


_ have before he can hope to be able to a 


_tions ¢ on n how to obtain a a sample of any kind in E edt no mathematics beyond high school algebra, 
and that well forgotten. One could wish that 


sional technical error was ‘noticed, as on me on the one hand and in 


tistics, and then built her text accordin 


advanced volume. It also is written for 
dents of education, although the fact is not 


- would be well worth the cost. can ee _ betrayed by the title. The emphasis is distinctly 
McCormick pedagogical, the book being based on several } nesia 
University of W years of .careful classroom experimentation, 
Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Edu- 
cation, By 1. P. Mew Yak: Me quaint the student with the use of Statistical 
y. uiLrosD. New York: Mc- symbols. Apparently another is a queer mixture tke 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1942. Pp. 
4 $3.2 —— of passages of almost grade-school level at some. 4 War B 
$3.25. places and of highly abstract nature at others, "written 
Statistical Methods. M. One is ; surprised to find little use made of real- (the bi 
a SS ALKER. New York: Henry Holt and Com- istic problems as a pedagogical means of ap [= 
pany, 1943. Pp. xxv + 368. $2.7 proach to the technicalities of statistical method. militar 
Guilford’ s text was planned to his A characteristic feature is the frequent occur- feature 
Dies more specialized Psychometric Methods, 1936. = extracts from the history 0 of statistics, _ numbe 
ae * It provides enough materials for a year’s course penchant for which the author is well known. i. are t th 
introductory statistical methods, and is of Fisher's methods appear in Walker's | con, | 
pecially complete in its treatment of correlation book also, but only in a final chapter on sam- 
= (simple linear, multiple, partial, “ratio, tetra- ‘Piling. In that chapter the exercises for students cellent 
choric, biserial, Phi). Actual investigators in centered Finer’ hol missin 
psychology and education will find it a handy “nique rather than sampling problems of 
reference volume. Its chief merit lies in an special importance in educational research. How- Buriat 
ie unusual clarity and accuracy of exposition. In E> the author does explain at some length | 
content it scarcely differs from previous texts “how to take random samples, and develops “— 


of significance which are the final 

‘Probability i is not defined and the logic of 

probability is not developed. 

© ge: a topic unfortunately y omitted | by | Guilford, 7 


given. An appendix is devoted to derivations 
of formulas presented on faith in the text, in- 
cluding, with no recognition of | incongruity, 
‘some that require knowledge of moderately 
advanced calculus. The book is printed in 

larger type than that of Guilford. — 

It is to be noted that neither of these new LY 
texts faces the issue of how much and what y 
kind of mathematical training a student must 


effective use of statistics as a tool of investiga- 
tion in any field of knowledge. Both authors 
merely adjust their texts to the immediate fact 
that the students they know have usually stud- 


er unusual professional 
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ducted studies designed to answer this Dasit 
mester’s work, is quite limited in scope, and 
o be followed by a second and more University of Wis 


nctly 


veral 

ition, KRIEGER. Smithsonian Institution War Back- 
ac- ground Studies Number 16. W ‘ashington: 

Smithsonian | Institution, | 1943. ‘Pp. iv + 104. 
‘ture ff Like the others i in the ‘Smithsonian Institution 
W ar Background Studies, this’ is a popularly 
hers. "written compendium dealing Melanesia 
real- | happy hunting ground of ethnographers) 


ap ‘Micronesia -(ethnographically a Japanese 
military secret). The bibliography, usually a 


“feat ure of the series, is particularly poor in this 
_ number. Omitted in the section on Melanesia 
are the important studies by Blackwood, Dea- 
‘Fortune, Hogbin (on Ontong Java), 
Malinowski, Thurnwald, and others. Hall’ S ex- 


cellent: grammar on English is also 


ics, 


fid 


‘Buriat Mongolia. v. "Abridged 
_and Translated by Rose Maurer & Olga Lang. 
New York: Institute ‘Pacific Relations, 


This is. an “translation of a book 


| which seems to have been published in 1937, © 


oa tad the translators provide an introduction and 
on notes which bring it up to the summer of. 1943. 
Since: the reviewer has not had access to the 
parative merits of this edition. 
ig At any rate it is by far the best account of 
- Buriat Mongolia in Eng glish, , the o nly other 

; material having come to the notice ry the re- 
viewer being brief pamphlets or passing men- 
tion in other books. The chapter headings will — 
give an idea of the topics covered: “Geographic 
position and topography,” “History of Buriat 
~ Mongolia” (very brief) , “Social reconstruction 
of the national economy,” “The future economic — 
development of Buriat Mongolia,’ ” “The cul- 

tural revolution in Buriat Mongolia, and 

Types of Rural Economy in Yunna 

‘By Yo. Lt, TUNG Fer, 


“The three are sum- 
Maries of more detailed manuscripts (in 
| Chinese) which, it is hoped, may be translated 


and published at a later time.” It consists of the 
following: Li, “Weits’ un, a ‘Mixed Community 
J 


nesia and Melanesia. By Hersert W. 


runner of a 


original publication, he cannot judge the 
hatever one may think of Roman Catholic 


TsE- I 


REVI EWS 


BOOKNOTES 
of Chinese and Lolos”; Fei, “Luts’ un, a Com- 
munity of Petty Landowners”; and Chang, 
“Yits’un, Rural Industry and ‘Land.’ 


Jesus to Paul. By KLAUSNER. New 


a a Klausner is already famous for his Jesus” 
Nazareth; “now comes study of Paul and 
various transitional figures. In spite of the fact 
ae than an extensive collection of documents was 
a destroyed by Arab rio riots , with the result that 
the present treatise is essentially a digest from 
_ memory, it seems to conform to high standards _ 
of scholarship. Of c , Kl 
- Paul, as he did Jesus, in conformity y with his 
ee conception of a King-Messiah to come. — 
In other words, the valuation placed on Paul 
is not as founder of Christianity but as a fore- 
perfected Jewish ethical monothe- Fee 
_ ism. As nearly as the reviewer can see, however, 
this value- orientation has not resulted in arbi- 
trary selection or distorted analysis of the events. 
‘The Judgment of the Nations. By CHRISTOPHER 
- Dawson. New York: Sheed and W ard, ale 


grams for social action unless the syste 
‘underlying ‘such ‘programs. are. » explicitly ‘stated. 


proposals, such as Dawson’ s, for the r ‘reorienta- — 
tion of the modern world, there can be little 
doubt that the value- -system involved is clearly 


formulated and trenchantly set forth. Tf “‘Tib- 


erals” and “democrats” are to compete ‘success- 
fully, they will have to be at least 


"Philosophical Essays” in femory of Edmund 
Husserl. Edited by Marvin 


a - This is a collection of highly technical ess 
on a highly technical philosophy. For the so 
reader who would like to know what is_ 
on in the world outside his specialty, ‘the 


FARBER. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Press, 1943. Pp. xi+ 585. "$6. 00. 
Some time ago, there in this Review 
a brief note on a book by Welch dealing with 


ourse, Klausner relativizes 


‘UN 


FarBER. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 


ork: The } Macmillan Co. 0., 1943: xvi + 624. a 
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Husser!’ "phenomenology. Ww elch’ 's book was century. The book treats the settlers’ religious 


: pointed toward the origins and development of life at considerable length, perhaps due to 
_—-Husserl’s thought, whereas the volume now readier access to church records. One chapter js 
under Teview is of more systematic and inter- to of the n more common 


a ‘states that he is not ‘ 

accepting Husserl’s sy stem of “showing _ types church and 
tal idealism. Although there is probably much of _ architecture. The evidence presented indicates 
4 significance in Farber’s present work, it is al- that North Carolina Germans acculturated 

most inaccessible to many philosophers, to say than their Pennsylvania fellows, 

nothing of social scientists. We must apparently © 


a wait for popularized interpretations before much Contemporary Psy chopathology—A- Source 
can be said about the relations of phenomenology | “a Book. Edited by Sttvan S. ToMKINS. Boston: 
and the social Harvard University Pr ress $1943. Pp. 614, 


‘Emme ‘CAILLIET. "Philadelphia: ~The Ameri-- 
The French ideologists are are 
but seldom read: _Condorcet, Condillac, 
D'Holbach, olney, a host of others are 
Tittle more than names even to French writers. 


These selections are at times too psycho- 
-analytic—too physiological on schizophrenia, 
, ‘The inclusion of lobotomy is regrettable. Con- 
tains excellent descriptive material on children 
‘giving good insights into the techniques used, a 
valuable collection on experimental psy chology, 
= and some stimulating theoretical papers. Em- 
makes the ee interesting 


‘done, that ‘the were ‘not merely 


a rationalists, but that they incorporated or 
_ foreshadowed many ideas that still pass current Child: W Handbook. “Beatrice 


in the social sciences, editor. Boston: Massachusetts Chil 
Council, Inc., 41 Mt. Vernon Street, 


Rhinelanders on the Yadkin. By Cart HAMMER, ‘Pp. x + 58. $0.25 


. Salisbury, North Carolina ‘The Rowan A classified listing of all, the public 
‘Printing Co, 1943. ‘Pp. 130. ts, 


brief, sketchy account of the with addresses and blank for. additions. 


_ - Germans who migrated | to the Piedmont area Seems to be quite complete and should be e useful 

of North Carolina in the latter half of the 18th to all who are interested in this field. 
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